‘THE TIME OF HIS LIFE” 
Long Complete Story by GRACE S. RICHMOND 
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BLADE 


Ceonony 


The “ Valet” AutoStrop is the only safety razor with a 
self-contained automatic stropping device, and for this reason 
its blades last, on an average, four times as long as those 
of the ‘‘no-stropping” type. Probably because of this 
advantage, and also of the cheapness of ‘‘ Valet” blades, 
the public do not always exercise economy in their use. The 
following hints will enable users to get even more than the 
two months’ service which is ‘claimed as the average life of a 
single “‘ Valet” AuutoStrop blade. 


Use no abrasive strop dressing, and keep your 
strop free from grit. 


Don’t over-strop—10 seconds daily will keep your 
blade in the pink of condition. 


Don’t let anything hard touch the blade edge. 


Hold the blade almost flat against the face. It 
shaves better, besides lasting longer. . 


There is no shortage of ‘* Valet” blades at present, but in 


view of constantly increasing manufacturing difficulties, 
reasonable judgment and. economy should be exercised 


“VALET” 
Arto Strop 
S 


afety Razor 


AUTOSTROP SAFETY RAZOR CO., Ltd., 61, New Oxford St., London, W.C.}. 
And also at New York, Paris, Milan, Sydney, Dublin, Toronto, &c. 
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SELL YOUR 


WASTE 


TO 
PHILLIPS, MILLS & CO., | | 


Battersea, S.W.11. 





PAPER | 








Price List free on application. 





Telephone: 2270 Battersea (4 lines) 








{ HERBAL | 
(ELIXIR) 


of Nervous Dyspepsia, 


HERBELIX 


For the successful natural tre atm “nt 
Functional Epilepsy and kindred ailments. Composed ent rely of 
herbs—invigorating, delicious, a a absolutely harmless. Recom- 
mended by the medical profession. Bottles 5/- each (post paid 
6/3). Write or call—*' Herbelix” (De; t. 1), 41 Margaret Street, 
Cavendish Square, London, W.1. 








en means of the RI hema DOG 
XK] POWDERS you can always keep 
condition, healthy, hearty, { 


=HAVE YOU A DOG?- 


in the pink o 


| of life, free trom all Skin 


Diseases and other complaints, and also from the 
most objectionable trout due to the presence of 
WORMS. Use these Powders with the utmost 

they are prepared trom the recipe of one 
of the best = own and - ost essful Dog Breeders 


in the World, 1). post ‘tree 12, from 
PH PROSSER & ¢o’, Ltd,, bop pateerag Chemists, 
Spring a BIRMINGHAM, « ugh any Chemist 


Com Deale 


x! 
x! 
XM} confidence ; 
xi 
X 
x! 





SHORTHAND 
IN 24 HOURS 


First Lesson Free. 


You can completely acquire the theory of 
Dutton’s Shorthand in 24 hours. This 
modern, simple high-speed system consists of 
29 characters and six abbreviating rules only. 

In the recent shorthand contest for novices, 
cheques for £25 were paid by Zhe Daily 
News to two lady students who passed a test 
of 100 words a minute after only 
weeks’ study of an hour or two daily. 

Dutton’s Shorthand is now accepted in all 
Government Offices, and there are many 
vacancies waiting to be filled at good salaries. 
250 Women Clerks are wanted weekly 


eight 


for 


service in France. 
A First Free Lesson, a comparison of the 
Dutton with the Pitman, Sloan-Duployan 


and Gregg systems, particulars of the Day 
and Evening Classes at the new London 
Branch, 92 and 93 Great Russell St., W.C.1 
(4 doors west of the British Museum), and of 
the unique fosfa/ course of tuition, will be 
forwarded to every reader sending stamp to 
Dutton's Business College, Desk 42, Skegness. 











“1 MET MAUDE TO-DAY!’ ' 





“| met Maude to-day, and she told 
me that her hair has quite stopped 
falling out, and that she is getting \ 
a yi. new growth of strong, 
: healthy, silken tresses, 
which makes her feel 
quite another 
woman. But I ( 
couldn’t get her to 
tell me what she 
had been using. 
She said that was 
But I've 





% 


ie 








ais/ her secret 
a. = found out.” 
| 1 on ewewisr ror DR. WILSON'S HAIR RESTORES} 


Or write (co PARTON, SON & Co., Ltd., Ball Ring BIRMINGHAM 
EEE 
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Convalescence 


The right food 


FTER illness the digestive tract 

- \ remains weak for a considerable 

period, Restoration to health is 
often seriously retarded by failure to 
take the right food. 

The ‘Allen! urys’ DIET is the most suc- 
cessful nourishment for use in convalescence; 
this palatable and easily prepared milk and 
wheaten food supplies complete nutriment 
in a form that is assimilated by the delicate 
without difficulty or distaste. 
Digestion is thus strengthened and lost 
V.gour regained 


The Food that Rebuilds. 








For Adults 


MMEB™ No Cooking or Cow's Milk 
required. Made with 
boiling water 


only. 
In tins at 2/- and 1 











each of Chemists 


Allen & Hanburys Ltd., London, E.C. 
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THE PELMANOMETER 









WHAT DOES K fino 

YOUR BRAIN 730 

EARN P< 

ea ee x02 
2 





AVE YOU EVER’ PROPERLY 

REALISED THE FACT -THAT 

IN YOUR BRAIN YOU POSSESS THE 

FINEST MONEY-MAKING MACHINE 
IN THE WORLD ? 


There is practically no limit to the 
income-earning powers of the mind, when 
it is keyed up to the highest pitch of 
efficiency of which it is capable. 

By training your mind to greater 
efficiency you can put yourself in the way 
of earning twice, three times, four times 
the amount you make at present. 

In every profession, business, and occu- 
pation, there is a demand for men and 
women with scientifically trained minds. 


Over 250,000 men and women have 
already been trained to greater efficiency 
by the famous Pelman System, which 
develops just those qualities of Concen- 
tration, Memory, Initiative, Ideation, Self- 
Confidence and Administrative Power 
which are in the greatest demand to-day. 


There are over 18,000 British and 
Dominion officers and men studying 
the Course; including 48 Generals, 
10 Admirals, and]over 6,000 regimental 
officers. 

By training your mind on the Pelman System 
you can do better work (and better paid work) 
with infinitely less effort. A Course of Pelman 
Training is the finest of all mental exercises, It 
develops your mind as physical training develops 
your muscles. It is most fascinating to follow, 
and takes up very little time. It is taught by 
post, and can be followed anywhere. 


Write to-day for a Free Copy of 


Mind and 
Memory. 


It tells you allabout the successful Pelman System, 
and shows you how to increase the money-making 
powers of your mind, Send a post card or lettex 
to-day to 


THE PELMAN INSTITUTE 
155 Wenham House, 
Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1. 
OVERSEAS BRANCHES—Melbourne: G 
House, Market Street. Durban: C 

Toronto: 15 Toronto Street 


loucester 
lub Arcade. 
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BANISH HAIR POVERTY 





o————-_ meant 
Test Free the Effect of Harlene “Hair- Drill” 
Hair Health and Beauty. 


in Promoting 





1,000,000 COMPLETE TRIAL OUTFITS FREE TO-DAY 





is every reason why she should, for Nature has 

given to woman the yift of beauty, and there 
are none who have received more of Nature's bounty 
than the “ English Rose.’’ 

Healthy, radiant, abundant hair makes all the 
difference to woman's appearance (and man’s, too, 
for that matter), and now you have the opportunity 
to try the ‘‘ Harlene Hair-Drill’ method of securing 
and maintaining hair health and beauty free. 

So necessary is it to-day that men should preserve 
a fresh and smart appearance, and that women should 
look to their appear- 


Fy ise woman looks into the mirror, and there 


It imparts new life to the ha 
a impoverished, straggly hair 
beneficial in maintaining 


uir, giving tone and nourisament 
3 at the same time it is especial 
well-conditioned hair in all 








freshness and beauty. ieee 
LETTERS OF PRAISE FROM ALL. 
Thousands of letters in terms of ur qualified PI | have been 





eived by the proprietors of “* Harle 

“F amous' Actresses, Cinema Queens, and esp 

workers in the munition establishm 

who have been worried over the c: 

been particularly pleased wi ith the w 
the practice of ** Hair-Dvill. 











ance, in which the hair 
forms so conspicuous a 
part, that the Inventor- 
Discoverer of ‘‘ Harlene. 
Hair-Drill’’ wishes it 
to be publicly known 
that he is prepared to 
despatch to any reader 


** HARLENE” FOR 
MEN ALSO 


Men, too, find * 
prevents 


Dandruff, 





Harlene 
Scalp Irritation, 
and a tende 
Baldness. It is no exaggera- 











a seven days’ “Har- 
lene Hair-Drill" out- 
fit entirely free of 


charge. 
TRY ‘‘ HARLENE”’ 
FREE. 


Two-minutes-a-day ‘ Har. 
lene Hair-Drill” will quickly 
restore your hair to its 4 
If you are troubled with 
Scurf or Dandruff, Over- 
greasiness of the Scaip, 
Thin or Brittle Hair, 
Splitting or Falling Hair, 

‘ou shouid obtain at once a 
ree Trial Outfit. All you 
have to do is to cut out and 











J 


tion to say that mula 
men and womer 
of life practise 
and beneficial * 
daily, and 
health and t 
You 
to obtait 
* Harlene 
chemist at Is » 2s. 
and 4s. 9d. per bot 
solidified form for Sol 
Sailors, Travellers, etc., 1 
tins at 2s. 9d 
tions as to use). 
Brilliantine 


eauty 











** Cremex 
ders ls. 


Any or all of the prepara 
tions will be sent post free 





post the Free “ Gift Outfit” 
Coupon below, which is pub- 
li-hed for your convenience. 


Does nour hair fall « 
and Is it brittle, dru, over 
vreasy, weak, or lacking in lustre? 
These are hair-health defects which 


The Gift Parcel contains : can be so easily and effectively over 
1 A bottle of “Harlene,” «me by * Marlene Hatr-Drilt.’. Try 

the true liquid food 

and Tonic for the hair, which stimulates it to new 

growth. 





wt when you brush 








comb uf 


2. A packet of the maivellous hair and scalp cleansing 
“Cremex” Shampoo, which prepares the head for 
“ Hair-Drill.” 


. A bottle of ‘‘Uzon”’ Brilliantine, which gives a final 
tou h of beauty to the hair, and is especially bene 
ficial to those whose scalp is inclined to be “dry.” 


4. The new “Hair-Drili” 
instructions. 


Manual, giving complete 


You will be pleasantly surprised the first time you practise 
* Harlene Hair-Drill” (it occupies only two minutes a day), for it 
is a most delightfully refre hing toilet exercise. 





















so preserve hair 


from your local 


with full direc- 











receipt of price dire t ir 
A short course of “ Harlene Edwards Hi arlene Lim ted, 
Hair-Drill” will make a 2), 22, 4a 26 | aml “> 
wonde ful difference in your persona duit Street, < don, W.C.1. 
appearance, It strengthens the ha Carriage extra on foreign 
improves Us growth, removes scurys, m “eS Cheques and P.0.'s 
dandruff, and greasiness, und is ‘a ee See 
remarkable aid to hairdressin should be cr 


HARLENE ‘HAIR- DRILL’ 
GIFT OUTFIT COUPON 


Detach and post to EDWARDS’ HARLENE, Ltd., 
20, 22, 24, & 26 Lamb s Conduit Street, 
_ teetes, W.C.1. 


Dear Sirs P.ease send me y * Harlene 
Four-Fold Hair Growing Outfit as described a 
Enclose 4d. i tamps for postage and pack! ig of parcel. 





NOTE TO READER. 


Write your full iress clearly on a plain piece 
of paper, pin this Coupon to it, and post as directe . 





name and a 








(Mark envelope—‘ Sample Dept."’) Quiver. 477 























30 f 
curt 
re-a 


iun¢ 
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PUBLIG APPROVE HOME 
FLECTRIGAL TREATMENT 


Remarkable Records 
Now Available 














Electricity is the soul of life. There is nothing 
so fine as to feel a gentle stimulating electrological 
current floating through every fibre of the body, 
reawakening lost nervous power, and st mulating 
functional activities to their proper action, 


By adopting a simple, inexpensive Home Electrical Treatment 
you can regain all that former will power, that splendid vitality 


and strength, that freedom from digestive or functional disorders 
which have crippled your life so far. No more poisonous, irritating 
drugs, but simply the replenishing of every nerve cell with the 
vital force it is asking for. No matter how weak, how debilitated, 
or nerve-exhausted you may be, electrological treatment will give 
you health and strength. 


NATURE'S OWN RESTORATIVE 


Wi.h no interference with your Caily routine, just wearing a 
simple appliance that in no way interferes with your tusiness or 
pleasure, your whole body will be flooded with natural vitality. 
Yeu are cured while you rest. Gently but with certainty, Nature's 
own restorative—electrical energy—floods your system, and where 
weakness once held sway strength will prevail. 





The secret of all health is nervous force, and nervous force is 
natural electricity. If you suffer from the agonies of Rheumatism, 
are tortured with Lumbago, if you are a martyr to Dyspepsia, 
t troubled with Inscmnia or Neuralgia, health is yours for the 


asking. 


VALUABLE HEALTH GUIDE FREE 


If you are debilitated, run down, nerve-exhausted, dyspeptic, or 
blood-weak, here in this little book you will find the secret of your 
restoration to health.. You are asked to send for it, free of cost. It 
will tell you all about the wonderful Pulvermacher Electro 
Treatment, which inexpensively and in your own home wil 









ive 
you amazing strength and vitality. It conveys a wonderful 
message to both men and women, and will be read with absorbing 
interest 


For your convenience the Coupon below 
may be filled in and posted, 


You are cordially invited to call on the Head Super- 
tendent at 17 Vulcan House, 56 Ludgate Hill, London, 
(.4, for free consultation; and at the same time 
examine these wonderful appliances without obligation. 
If you cann wt call, write for the Free Book, which describes the 
Simpheity of the klectrological ‘Treatment, which cures naturally, 
inexpensively, and in the privacy of your own home, ‘ 


>——FREE COUPON 
“GUIDE TO HEALTH AND STRENGTH.” 


To the Superintendent, 
Pulvermacher Etectrological Institute, Ltd., 
17 Vulcan House, 56 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.4, 





) +* 7 sul 
S Car Sir,—Please send me your free “* Guide to Health and | 
Srength, also particulars of the Pulvermacher Electrologic al | 
appua ices. : 
Name......... 7 
Adasess 














‘Writin 
for the 


Press 


A Guide to Success in 
Journalism& Story Writing 


By the most successful editors 

and journalists of to-day. 
64 pages of valuable information and advice 
for those who wish to make money by writing 
stories, articles, verses, etc., for the magazines 
and daily and weekly papers. 


CONTENTS: 


Foreword ... by Geo. R. Sims 
What Editors Want 


by the Editor of the “ Strand Magazine” 
The Art of Short Story Writing 


by the Editor of “ Pearson’s Magazine” 


Journalism for Women 
by “Isobel” of ** Home Notes” 


MSS. I have Rejected—and Why 


by a famous London Publisher 


The Market for Humour 


by the Editor-of the ** Novel Magazine” 


The Profits of Free-lance 


Journalism 
by a Literary Agent 


Mistakes made by Beginners 


and many otherimportantcontributionsas well 
as particulars of nearly 200 periodicals which 
are open to contributions from beginners. 


The book also contains a full descrip- 
tion of the Courses of Instruction in 
Journalism, Short Story Writing, and 
Verse Writing which are conducted 
by post by the famous London 
Correspondence College—founded in 
1909 by Mr. T. P. O'Connor, M.P., 
one of the most brilliant journalists of 
modern times. 


Free and Post Free 


Send a postcard for this unique book to-day; it 
will tell you just what you want to know about 
your chances of success in the journalistic world 
—how to get a footing in the circle of those who 
earn many spare-time guineas weekly by writing 
stories and articles. The book wiil cost you 
nothing; but it can help you enormously on the 
road to success. All applications for a Free 
Copy should be addressed to— 


LONDON CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


14 Albion House, New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1 
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 ~ STORIES 
ail 





FOR THE 


' CHILDREN. 





A leaf from Bob’s diary. 
Edited by UNCLE REUBEN. 





2 am. = Arrived home from a supper 
party; very cold and frosty; garden gate 


locked ; 


couldn't get in; had to bark about ten minutes 


before Master came and let me in and chained me up. 


8 a.m. Breakfast. Bloaters smelt nice, but I got 
nothing but the whip; howled more than I need have 
done and fell asleep 

te.m. Let in to lunch; it smelt nice, but I got none. 


Master read me a long letter from Captain Crackbone, 
about the cruelty of locking dogs out on cold nights til 
2 a.m., to wake the neighbours, and then beating the 
poor animals savagely before breakfast. Captain Crackbon 
said he was sending a R.S.P.C.A. man to enquire about 
it without delay. 

3.30 P.m. Out to tea with the mistress. 
but I got none. Old maid sang ‘‘Only one more, love.” 
I joined in the chorus. Piano out of tune ; Mistress said 
my voice was, and told me to go home; | went. 

4.30 P.m. Met my long-lost friend Toby at the back 
of a Punch and Judy show. Something wrong with 
Toby; stiff frill grown out all round his neck. Toby 
called in ; saw him later on sitting on a shelf and beating 
a man with a stick. Something very wrong with Toby. 
Punch put a pipe in Toby's mouth and he wasn’t sick ; 
Masters pipe always makes 
me sick, Toby must be mad ; ee 


It smelt nice 





shall cut Toby next time we \\ } 

meet. ee Y 
7 P.m. Supper ae 

time; very hungry; 

have been living all 

day, as it were, upon 

smelling; got a_ big ( 

plate of $pea soup 

for supper. Scrump- 

tious ! 
8 p.m. Bed time. Good night 


* * * * * 

§ Editor's Note.—This w stowe's ‘‘ FULCREEM” 
Pea Soup. We quite agree with Bobs; it’s ‘ scrumptious.” 

It is also very sust: lining and quite inexpe nsive, if made 
according to Plaistowe’s Recipe with ‘“FULCREEM” 
Pea Flour. This is certainly one of the best War Foods 
we can buy. 


PLAISTOWE & CO., Ltd. 


as Pla 





Dri- -ped cuts out the 
worry. 


The more leather- -prices 
advance the more Dri-ped Leather 
saves. The more it rains, the more 
you will congratulate yourself if you 
wear Dri-ped Soles. 







Dri-ped, the Super- 
Leather for Soles, give: 
at least Double Wear: 
is light, flexible, and 
absolutely waterproof. 
Warneeds restrict Dri-ped 
supplies for civilian ” 
though a limited quantity 
IS avaitiable. Soldiers 
and Sastlors can alwa 
obtain Dri-ped 
Repatrers possessing 
Government Pcrmit 


HEAL 


CURES ALL SKIN TROUBLES 


Sample free from 
M. onerye & $e. Manufacturing Chemists, Kidderminster. 
2/3 and Bie fr m Chemists 


from 




















ris WAVCURL” 


PROMOTES CURLY HAIR. 1 


i Curly Hair 
your e? “Waveurl” imparts 
c ’ r ne | et ut « r 
your r my ‘ 
° z ? ? } r Ladies or 
> Gentlemen or Children. I a - 
cr * I 1 f 
lal ter t 

( z ) THE NEW WAVCURL ‘60., Fulwood 


r 
House, High Holborn, London, W.C.1 









THE PATENT 


Treasure 


penrect NEST FOR BABY 


cosy HYGIENIC—PORTABLE 





mall t i 
either Net peed 
Dra 1 ives, 
or \ 199 
baned & P '219 
No. 2 Whit ! 239 
. ‘ 29. 
The * Tre 
io ethen 
e IN er ! 
md th 


Treasure Cot Co., Ltd. 
124 Vie toria St London, 3 wi 

















9 . 
MNS 
Send nowfer 19 18 CATALOCUE, post free. 
I Im perial 
Patent Hem Curtains, Biplex Case- 
ment Curteias, Nets Mus! ns,Case 
i went Fabrics, Linens, Hosiery, 
Make«s’ Prices. | 
WRITE NOW for the Catalogue 


S. PEACH & SONS, 120 THe Looms, NOTTINGHAM 





BECOME BETTER LOOKING 


Have you a red or bloated nose? 

red, blotched, spite $0 or ——— complesion’ 
If so, let n t 
(abroa ! 


home cure, ['!ca 
J. S. DEAN, Ltd., 12 All Saints Road, St. Annes on- Sea. 


Pree particulars of simple 








| 
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HEALTHY 
WOMEN 


must wear “healthy” Corsets, and the ‘‘ Natural Ease” 
Corset is the most Realtivy of all. Every wearer says so. 
While moulding the figure to the most delicate lines of 
feminine grace, they vastly improve the he: lth. 


=. ~ The Natural 
a Ease Corset 


HEALTH a nd Style 2. 


7/11 pai 


lage abroad extra 





Complete with 
Special Detachable 


Suspenders. 
~N Stocked in 
y all sizes 


from 20 to 30. 
Made in finest 
quality Drill. 


SPECIAL POINTS OF INTEREST. 


No bones or steels to drag, hurt, or break. 

No lacing at the back. 

Made of strong, durable drill of finest quality, 
with corded supports and special suspenders, 
detachable for washing. 


is laced at the sides with elastic cord to 
expand freely when breathing. 


It is fitted with adjustable shoulder straps. 

It has a short ‘9 inch) busk in front which 
ensures a perfect shape, and is fastened at 
the top and bottom with non-rusting Hooks 
and Eyes. 


It can be easily washed at home, 
nothing to rust or tarnish. 


Wear the “NATURAL EASE” 
Corset and free yourself from In; 
digestion, Constipation, and scores 
of other ailments so distressful to 





having 











Women. 

These Corsets are specially recommende 4 for ladies who 
enjoy om ing, ten s, dancing, g ee et the is 

g to hurt « k vers, Rcteessen: avd Lowalid 
will find wi aaa arf ‘ful $ as they enable them to 
“9 Ie with pe erfect \ i rally 
h wives, and those en pl ( ding 

‘ it movement, appreciate ise 
i. hey yield freely the 
d whilst giving Host 

le Corsets 








HEALTH SUPPLIES STORES, Room 99, 
19-21 Ludgate Hill, LONDON, E.C.4. 













THE WONDERFUL 
HUMAN MACHINE 


If you had a real. fine watch, and 
some part of its mechanism broke, 
would you try to mend it by filling 
it with oil? No; you would take 
it to the best watchmaker you know, 
and have him find the cause of the 


trouble, 


and repair it. 


body is a. far 
mechan- 


Your 
more delicate 
ism than any watch 
It is the most compli- 
cated machine on earth, 
yet when some vital part 
breaks down or fails to 
work properly you try to 


make it go by dosing 
yourself with poisonous 
drugs. 


Your heart, stomach, 
liver, and kidneys are 
run by a power called 
nerve force. Nerve force 
is just another name for 
electricity. When any 
of these organs break 
down or get out of 
order, sickness or disease 
results. Now, you can't 
cure the trouble until 
you remove the cause 
repair the part that is 
broken. The only way 
to do this is to give 
Nature the power to do 
it, All you need is 
motive power —electric- 
ity. You can't get > at 
from drugs. Our Method 
is to restore this elec- 
tricity, and pain and 
disease will disappear. 
hat’'s Nature's way of 
curing. 








~~ >! We have harnessed a 
eT > : 
Peal powerful but sothing 
current of electricity into 
a body appliance made of dry-cell batteries. It 
gives strength,- vim, new vitality to your né¢ 
stomach, or any other part that may be we: 
[h’s battery is not an electric belt—it does not 
hock. It cures every evidence of weakness in 
men and women, 


GET IT FREE 


vou can cure yeu Me, 


THE BRITISH ELECTRIC INSTITUTE 


(Dept. 52), 25 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C.1. 














Brooks’ Appliance ts a new scientific dis- 
covery with automatic air cushions that draws 
the broken parts together, and binds them as 
you would a broken limb. It absolutely holds 
firmly and comfortably, and never slips. 
Always light and cool, and conforms to every 
movement of the body without chafing or 
hurting. We make it to your measure, and send 
it to you ona strict guarantee of satisfaction or 
money refunded, and we have put our price so 
low that anybody, rich or poor, can buy it 
Remember, we make it to your order—send it 
to you—you wear it—and if it doesn't satisfy 
you, you send it back to us, and we will refund 
yourmoney. That is the way we do business— 
always absolutely on the square—and we have 
sold to thousands of people this way for the , 

a ten years. Kemember, we use no salves, 





fo harness, no iies, no takes, e just give you a straight business deai at 
® reasonable price. Write at once for our Illustrated Booklet. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE 00., Ltd., 638H Kingsway House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 





MADAME SARAH BERNHARDT 
“Uses PROCTOR’S oe Pastilles with great success for Throat, 
recommends her friends to use them.” 


‘DINELYPTUS 


Voice and Chest, an 





PASTILLES. 


ASTHMA, 
THROAT, CATARRH, 
VOICE, COUGH. 


A BOON TO SINGERS, SPEAKERS, TEACHERS, &ce, 
Insist on having * Pinelyptus.” 
Sold by Chemists and Stores, only in Boxes, 1/3. 


CHEST, 
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DONT WEAR A TRUSS! 
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Master hi hat 

with a little Anzora Cream. It will keep 
the most refractory hair in place, yet— 
containing no oil or grease—will not soil 
cap linings or pillows. Anzora Cream and 
Anzora Viola (for dry scalps) are sold 
in 1/6 and 2/6 (double quantity) bottles 








ANZORA PERFUMERY CO. 
28, 32, 34 Willesden Lane, N.W.6. 































THE QUEEN'S HOSPITAL 
FOR CHILDREN, 


——s Road, 
Bethnal 
Green, t* 
- E. Ny 
%, _ 

“ey o” Inquiry 

Economically at 
in force 

Administered. wert 


i prevention of 
% abuse. 
%% 7 
PLEASE “ 
HELP. 


T. Glenton-Kerr, Sec. 














“KeMoOLINe” RAZOR SHARPENER 


TRADE MARK — 


w Chemically 
AY . 
S\ Preserves 
\ 
2) YourRazor. 


f/ 









The Famous ff, 
Metal yf 


penyenne. 7 SHARPENS 


DULL 
SAFETY 
BLADES. 


Of all 


Stores, 


= Cutlers, &c 


CLEMAK SAFETY RAZOR CO. 46 Kingsway, W.C.2. 


Tube 




















**Nought .. . just nothing. You feel like this 
when you blush, but you’il feel happier now, fr 
this blushing habit can be permanently, quickly 
cured.’ 
NOTHING —This is what the blusher soote 
® \like at school, at home. @ 
business. The biushker is a failure. 
NOTHIN —Nothirg shows lack of self: 
® confidence like blushing. Blush 
and no one trusts you. 
NOTHIN —Nothing else cures b'ushing. 
® tlushing. lack of self-confidence 
weak nerves, aS quickly, permanently. 
conveniently as my system, 


Send for my booklet The Power to Win It c i“ 
tains FREE particu ars of my simple home cure, = 
will be sent in plain sealed envelope if you write at once 
enclosing 1d. stamp, mentioning [he 0 


Why not send this very minute ? 





E. S. DEAN, Ltd., 12 All Saints Rd., St. Anne’s-on-Sea. 
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THE QUIVER 


Sturdy Footwear for 
the Little People 


There are models for chil- 
dren of every age—sensible 
in shape ; smart in appear- 
ance ; of fine workmanship ; 
well-finished inside, 
making them as com- 
fortable as can be: 









The 


Sins’ 






‘ vf . 
— shoes able to stand long, 
rogue : aa! RE A 
Aweatresisting,stylishmake Nard wear splendidly 
af Scotch Brogue; uppers of _— - ’ e 5 
9 black or rich - brown bec ause they re made 
calfskin of the finest materials 
Sizes 7, 8, 9, 10.. 166 
SA, 12) 13, zo- by craftsmen who put 


» 2 3 4, 5, 6 
Orders sent post free in Britain 
foreign postage extra. Foreign 
orders receive special attention 


Norwells 


‘Perth Foot-wWear 


'* Direct from Scotland” 


strength in 


stitch. 


every 























D. NORWELL & SON, Trust 
Perth, Scotland. the 
Write Now for Yew man 
Footwear Catalogue. behind 
auyied. ° @ | a 
ry = 
WHY SUFFER 
. miseries through 


Neurasthenia, Morbid Fears, Neuritis or Neu- 
ralgia, Chronic Gastritis, Chronic Colitis, Chronic 
Gout, Chronic Rheumatism, Diabetes, Graves’ 
Disease, Chronic Piles, Chronic Asthma, Chronic 
Bronchitis, Chronic Eczema, Acne, and other 
Chronic Heart, Lung, Nerve, Skin, Digestive, Uric 
Acid, Kidney and Biadder Troubles, when gentle, 
simple, yet thoroughly reliable 


SYSTEMATIC TREATMENT 


might quickly relieve and surely cure these Chronic Maladies? If 
you have taken the usual prescriptions, tried many patent medi- 
cines, and are still uncured, order at once and read without delay 


EVERYDAY 
CHRONIC 
MALADIES 


Their Causes, Course, and Cure. 
Bu MAURICE ERNEST, 
LL.D., Homeopathic Consultant. 
lhe author, Dr, 
London, is an ao 
thought to, 













Nearly 
200 pages, 
Illustrated. 
7th Edition. 


1/6 











Maurice } rnest, of 93 
+ prihodes medical man wh 
and thanks to his large 
perience in, the treatment of I wots 
any living authority. “will s 
lreatment can cure 
of Chronic Sufferers 

Buy EVERYDAY 


Cromwell 
o has given more 
practice gained more ex- 
iy Chronic Maladies than 
His book will show you how Systematic 


Road, 


almost any Chronic Ailment. 


Thousands 
have benefited by it. 


bookstall, or xe ta CHRONIC MALADIES at the nearest 
’ , TK . >, - t 
Publishers, K. Adam sce 1/€ (Postal Order or Stamps) to 


the 
and th +» 17 Glendower Place, London, S.W.7, 


€ book will arrive, post free, by return. 











Are You a Victim to 


DEADLY GATARRH? 


(CHRONIC COLD IN THE HEAD) 


If you have any doubt about your ailment, 
ask yourself the following questions: 
Is my voice husky ? 
Do | sneeze frequently ? 
Do | catch cold easily? 
is my nose stopped up? 
is my hearing affected? 
Does my throat feel dry? 
Do | feel tired on rising ? 
Does my nose discharge? 
Do | suffer from headache ? 
Do crusts form in my nose? 
Do | expectorate frequently ? 
Is my sense of smell affected ? 
Is there fulness in the throat ? 
Does phiegm drop into my throat? 
Do | suffer from noises in my head ? 
Do | suffer from shortness of breath? 
Does a change in the weather affect me? 
Do | have to clear the throat frequently ? 
Is there a pain between or over the eyes ? 
Is there a fulness or pressure in my head ? 


If you answer “ Yes"’ to any three of the 
foregoing you are in the grip of Catarrh, a 
disease which not only saps your vitality, kills 
ambition and energy, but only too frequently 
terminates fatally in Catarrh of the Stomach, 
and dreaded Consumption. Moreover, the con- 
stant swallowing of the fetid mucus during 
sleep slowly but surely poisons the stomach, 
liver, kidneys, and other organs, You need not, 
however, suffer another hour if you will only 
carry out the simple home-treatment which 
cured me seven years ago, and has, since then, 
cured hundreds of others. 

With my treatment, known as the * Shirley 
System,” relief is apparent from the very first 
application. The nose becomes clearer, the 
mucus no longer drops into the back of the 
throat, the frontal headaches disappear as if by 
magic, and that “tired feeling” on rising in the 
morning completely passes away. You will 
again feel that life is indeed worth living. 

No matter how many treatments have been 
used, do not consider your case hopeless until 
you have tried the wonderful “ Shirley System.” 

This treatment has proved soremarkably suc- 
cessful, even in the worst forms of chronic 
Catarrh, Deafness, Head Noises, &c., that the 
Discoverer, Elmer Shirley, will gladly send it 
on ten days’ trial to any sufferer on the distinct 
understanding that if no benefit is derived no 
expense of any kind will be incurred. Write 
to-day (a post card will do) to Mr. Elmer Shirley 
(Dept.769), 52 Gray's Inn Road, London, W.C.,1 


Sanalak, Lid, 














STANWORTHS mare 


UMBRELLA 


photographed before 
and after repair, is an 
example of what can be 
done in the Stanworth 
workshops. 


REG? 


UMBRELLAS 





THIS i WRECK 





A complete wreck 
in the first picture, the 
second shows the poor 
“ patient’ alter being 
tepaired and re-covered 
with the famous Stan 
worth “Defiance”’ 
Silk Union. 


Send us your 
old Umbrella 


to-day together with 
P.O. for Zj-, and it will 
reach you per return of \ 
post, looking as fresh " 
as on the day you first 
RN 

purchased it. Postage 4 RETURNED 

on Voreign Orders 1/- LIKE NEW 
extra 


DH SS 


bed. 





Pore 


A post card will bring 
you our Iustrated 
Catalogue of Stanworth 
* Defiance "' Umbrellas, 
and patterns for re- 
covering umbrellas from 
4/- upwards 


STANWORTH & CO., 


Northern Umbrella Works, 
BLACKBURN. 


Dee tata 
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Harringtons 
= C4 A ©, Per 
Squares." 


The Most Comfortable and _ | 


Economical Nursery Diaper | 


Highly recommended by the Medical and Nursing Pro. I} 
fessions, They give more comfort to Baby and reliey | 
i 











FOR LADIES, "323: 2°ue5,t4y/ Semen 


HARRINGTONS LID., 13 ¢ 











if 

, | 

eapside, Lonpon, E.C.2, | 
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RED NOSES 


are a disfigurement—a distressing complaint that attracts un- 

pleasant attention. Iam daily curing sufferers of same, I will 

cure you by a simple home treatment at an infinitesimal cost 

I also have a machine for misshapen or ugly no.es. Write me in 

confidence for particulars FREE. Enclose stamp to pay postage. - 

Mr. B. K. Temple (Sfecia/ist), 39 Maddox Street, Regent Street, 
London, W. 


DIABETES 


Write for Samples and Booklet and enclose 6 stamps for postage, 
CHELTINE FOODS CO., CHELTENHAM 


FLOUR, BISCUITS, BREAD, FOOD, Etc. 
Highly Recommended by 





Medical Profession 








IS HE A **UCAL” CHEMIST? 


IF SO—walk right in with confidence, 
for this is the guarantee of the 
Uniteo Cuemists Association Limo. 

The Largest ¢ bination of BRITISH CHEMISTS int 


EVERY “UCAL"™ PREPARATION IS SAFE AND SATISFACTORY, 














“It Worked 
Like a Charm” 


writes a clergyman who 
had suffered from Asthmatic 
affection for fifty years. 











At all chemists 4/3 a tin. 











LARO 


should be tn every household. The simplest and most effectual 
remedy ever discovered for Colds, Nasa! Catar ay Rte 











If you use “ NOSTROLINE” before going into crowded places, 
it stands ‘‘on sentry guard " in your nasal organs and throat 
passages to kill at once, and so disable, the action of the germs of CATARRH and INFLUENZA that, 
floating in the air, you are bound to inhale with your breath. 
the enemy drops dead before it 
these distressing complaints. Never was a better friend to those who have to go into places where many 
It is also a splendid cure for CATARRH and INFLUENZA, overcoming both cause and 
Mothers use it for children going to school, or in trams and trains. 
Get a 1,3 tube to-day of your chemist. 


If cannot obtain, send P.O. or Stamps (1/5) to 9360, HAROLD E. MATTHEWS & CO., cHemists, CLIFTON, BRISTOL J 





Influenza cannot go by “ NOSTROLINE” 


people meet. 
effect. Safe, sure, soothing, certain. 
You just apply it through the nose—sniff it up. 





The germs of Catarrh, Head Cold and 
and so you keep free from 


Use it freely: 
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THE QUIVER 


Dripk. Delicious 














SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


~ 
Pe A WOMAN would have been saved 














ERE’ & your opportu yee he sician in a few 
UNTOLD ANXIETY 


NEW RAPID VAMPING CARD. and REGRET if she had but 
YRIGHTED 


sae _onn ge | i %, COPIED HER LETTERS. 


“NO TEACHER NEEDED. gk uerrer [> a [= Easily done while writing the 


SURPRISINGLY SIMPLE rt au ke f letter in the ordinary way— 








SYSTEM. K \“s i, & BY USING THE 
¢ and wonder of every ( ‘ \ ie 
inrred nese” | | | Wi.\) TWINWRITER” Sh BOOK 
» VAMPING CARD R 7?! Sim ple and ste 
IM 0 S 


Persons having neglected their M al le 
ir, f it f « a! ow Rapid Vamping Gara i 


» you ¢ = 
ballads, Waltzes, "Rag ‘Time, &., 
ian, No kr Mus 


4! 


{ M cp Ny / mmeieoon wr i 


aah > ' 36} size sin. x 1010., B Gy post 


Bank 
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to di pese 











fe : es y afters at iat COPY DOES NOT SHOW rHR 7H. 
e ipimy r € y S 
Full Instri it printed on every New Rapid Vamping Card. ES _Nougeta FERTEOE PEN COPY oyu letter. 
Can be toided t y in Pox t z r San 
i ck. Complete “(post free) tor @e PLU. Agents | Te Cir Prvrna& STATIONERY Co, ap Guess Lense, S.E.15. 
VAMP (Dept. A). Northwold, Beverley, YORES. (Foreign and Colonial Postage, 6d. extra J 


























JOHN BOND'S 
‘CRYSTAL PALACE” 
MARKING INK 


Has made its mark on the , 
linen of the Royal uniatin:€ - 


for two generations. ws zy 

For use with or without heat- S, 

ing (whichever kind is pre- €)/ 
ferred). 


Real ec tib he 


Poin Oem 
SMEDLEYS 
PASTE 


Instant Relief in 


RHEUMATISM 


LUMBAGO, CHILBLAINS, 
SORE THROAT, STIFFNESS. 












Of all Stationers, Chemists and eS, 
Stores, 6d. & 1/-, mark | A 
eae | 


TITEL URUROURRCREUPERRERUN RATTAN OP AR RRRED ND AETOU OLD 


JEWSBURYe BROWNS 


Oriental 


Tooth Paste 
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OF all Chemis€s. 
173 &3 aJAR. or From 


HIRST,BROOKE & HIRST 
LEEDS. 





Tubes i Pots 16-26 
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A Gift from Home | 
It's just ac ! I can tell it's made | Fexgnlie 


with Paton’s by its soft, warm, cosy DAINTY CROCKERY 
touch. | wish the folks at home would Direct from the Potteries, 
always make our “Woollies” with a. Dinner & Tea Service, 52/6 


PATONS | f=" 


| ; akes it | ie to se 
CA LLOYL Soune delivery guaranteed. send you 
KNITTING WOOLS “FLORENCE” SERVICES wes. iniiow. 
| 32 6 the Lot, Packed reas) on 
Order at cnce—the e Dishes 2 
supply of wool is 
growing scarce, “e 
Knitting Book. 1}d. a 32/6 ALL TO MATCH 
in stamps, “| Tea Set Finished in Best English Gold. 
és : , Fit for any Table ; 
PATON’S, bo PE Shieced te all pasts of toe Woot 
Alloa, Scotland ; THE FENTON POTTERY Co., 
BARNFIELDS, FENTON, STAFFS. 
‘5 Celours Badge and Crest 
ane a: i ae Gooden aeeciality. 





also at 
192 Aldersg te Street 
Lor E.C. 3. . 
and 
1o Newton Street, 
Manchester. 

















Invaluable on Active Service 

CTIVE Service proves a man: 
brings into the field. 

been the trusty letter-writer 


it proves the quality of everything he 
In all the campaigns from 1914, the “ Swan” has 
and help of thousands of fighting men. Their 
countless letters home, their personal testimony, show this. 
sailor is encouraged to write if he has a “Swan.” 
on Active Service. 


Every soldier and 
Send one to your friend 


MABIE, TODD & Co., Ltd., London, Manchester, Paris, Zurich, Sydney 
Associate House—New York and Chicago. 








At Pre-War 
Prices from 


SOLD BY STATIONERS 
AND JEWELLERS 
Illustrated Catalogue 
post free on request 
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“The Soul of Susan Yellam” Mary Roberts Rinehart 
é First and foremost, next month we The Long Complete Story for 
z are to have the long opening instal- May will be written by Mary Roberts 
> ment of a new serial story by Horace Rinehart. It is a queer but beautiful 
, Annesley Vachell, entitled ‘The Soul and _ stirring story of hospital life, 
“of Susan Yellam.” Full particulars on called “ The Dummy.” 
Rie ta 
é page 5253: John Oxenham 
6 “¢@ Sunnier Earth for Children.” Iam glad to be able to announce 
é by that Mr. John Oxenham has written 
6 Lerd Rhondda a special article of comfort and help 
6 : for my next number. “Be Ye of 
* Lord Rhondda is the man of the Good Ciisee ™ ta tha tlhe 
: “ } . _ : " 
© hour. Our much harassed Food Con- 


troller has found time to set out his Our Motto Competition 


: “plans for saving child lite” for the Mottoes should be sent in at once 
¢ information of THE Oviver readers, 


. 





See page 524. 


& and everyone will be interested in 
é his contribution to the May number, , 4 « “4 . 
«& entitled “A Sunnier Earth for 
ee i ee 
Children. [For Contents of this Number See over 
pce nor ner RAIN NII I NY NGI, RY NGI OI II IDNR 
Registered at the General Post Office for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. 
All MSS. ve 1 tothe Editor must be accompanied by a stampe | addressed envelope. Address, ‘* The Editor, THE 


QUIVER, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C The Editor can accept no ve ahanndbitity for MSS. 
Issued Monthly. Subsc ription Price, post free, 128. per annum, 
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i oe 
hi 99 & 
| sata et “HORROCKSES.” | 
% ” % 
% HORROCKSES'’ name on the selvedge protects you. ty 
y Awarded the Certificate of the Incorporates institute of Hygiene. HORROCKSES, London and Manchester. Zi 
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The Best Remedy Known for 


COUGHS, COLDS 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 


Acts like a charm in 


DIARRHEA, COLIC 


and other Bowel Complaints. 





Of all Chemists, 


Always ask for a 1/3 3/- 6i- 


“Dr. COLLIS BROWNE” 











Blue st) 


There is No Substitute fini 


SAFEGUARDS HEALTH. 


NEURALGIA, GOUT, 










A true palliative in 


TOOTHACHE, 
RHEUMATISM, 


Cuts short attacks 
of SPASMS, 
HYSTERIA, 

PALPITATION, 








ww a LONGER 


PURE 


100 PIECES wi". CHINA, 


“i or Rg Dinner Service for twelv 
= w! t 0 ete ea-Breaktast Service for twelve, 

~ at that means t “s 35/6 Hot Wa ter Jue, Teapot ‘and i set of three ju 
All to match, pure white, « piece thin nd 

dainty, beautifully finished, ar id fit for any table 
deaf no longer by using Pached Free, Guaranteed Delivered 
“ ” Perfect, 35/6 the Lot, 
“AURIPHONE,” Money back if not delighted. Why not have your na bright and 
st c 1 half the i 1 usualiy pay? Our 
the most perfect aid to oa vpltcaserl owiny “po alo a eal ice selection, « testimonials 
the deaf on the market from all parts of the we i. i, will be sent to you Post Fre 


é me a \ ENTIRELY BRITISH MADE. 
- , Wei hs only a few ounces 
7" 2 Practically invisible in use 


F R EE BOOK CE & y 
ent post fre raed ye 

A card will 

AURIPHONES, Lta., 52 Walter House, by Strand, W.C.2. 
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VINCENT FINE on tort 0 “Moon axa Works, BURSLEM, ENC. 
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HARBUTTS PLASTIINE l® BATHAMPTON, BATH--LONDON 34 LUDGATE HILL EC4 
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British Made. 


HYGIENIC—STERILIZABLE 


BAND TEAT & ee A ech 


J. C. INGRAM & SON, uno, HACKNEY WICK, LONDON, E.9. 
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OU can safely leave the 


children in the care of 
Little Miss Vi, whose big cup con- 
tains an abundant store of health, 
strength and vitality, keeping them 
happy, fit and well. 


Give them Vi-Cocoa for breakiast 
and supper; it is best for them, 
for you and for everybody, old and 
young—it is nourishing, sustaining, 
and tatigue-resisting. 


: The Food Made 
: Beverage of at 
the People. as Og Delectaland 


THE WATFORD MFG. CO., LTD., 
BOIssELIERS (Boy-sel-e-a) CHOCOLATES, V1-Cocoa; AND FREEMANS Foop PRopUvCcrTS, 


DELECTALAND, WATFORD, ENGLAND. 
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A Love Story which proves that Youth 
will be Served — and 
Helping at that 


a Generous 


By 


HASTINGS HATHWAY 








STITER LI is in love: but 

Wa also rich ind therefore 

Vishe ad ! At le 
1 vas the rel noof the imdictmen 
ng at hei ) who folded | 
smooth, plump | | n 
out of the windeo ) \ » foe 

tv of ence 1 tool on t 

; voung and 1 ‘ Lyle 
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** She ieaned forward impul- D 
Sively. ‘Don't give up 
courag?, J-e’ ’’— 175, 


Mh ike!" she mimicked with th: 
eighteen ‘What do | 
about a cake If the cake should fall, 


heart 


Lette ‘ of 








i 
H 
i 


woman in Manstead was reilecting upon the 


vanities of life. 
Esther was pretty—as pretty as she her 
And Esther had 


away to 


self had been at cighteen 
had 


school, 


had 
had 
would come back “ highfalutin.’’ 


advantages ; she gone 


Neighbours prophesied — she 
Instead, 
she had come back and fa'len in love with 
Joe Spence, a clerk in the grocery stores ! 
Joe had wavy hair and a straight nose. 
Hle received two pounds a week, and he 
had an invalid mother. 

Esther had been reasoned with, cajoled 
und threatened, all to no other end than 
that her red lips set stubbornly and het 
blue eyes smouldered darkly. [Externally 
she was only a bit of pink-and-white allure, 
but the reddish tinge to her shining light 
mother, whose 


hair came to her from her 


hair was as red and whose tongue was as 
quick as when she had been high-spirited 
eighteen too 

Phe things they said to each other were 
Mary 


in the knowledge that the economic factors 


deplorable. Lee finally took refuge 


favoured her opposition. Joe Spence could 


not support an invalid mother and a wife 
on two pounds a week 

A lot vow know about it,’ Esther had 
flung at her 


Mary Lee 
had never been eighteen, with the emotions 


smiled sardonically—as if she 


and illusions of eighteen! She gazed at the 


white muslin curtains, ruffled by a freshen 


ing breeze that was warm and sweet with 


the fragrance of cherry blossoms Again a 


vagrant memory stirred her, and again she 
rose to quell it 
David March! 


another 


Well, 


such as Joe 


David March 
Spe nee 


had 
tall, 
He too had had dreams, 
there had been a 


been 
silent and reserved 
when 


as she knew time 


he was surprisingly vocal. Che dreams he 


had had! And what had become of him 
and his dreams If she had followed the 
urgings of her heart, if she had been as 
foolish at eighteen as Esther 

An acrid aroma mingled with the scented 


breeze 

the door 

cake forth, she 
* Day 


they lead to 


She sprang to the oven and opened 


with careful haste 


surveved it with annoyance 


dreams ! he thought. “ J/ 


' 


what 


<Je 
A familia 


Vista, 


Drawing the 


framed by elm foliage, 


esther a the clo 
white spire of the Baptist church 


vave Gilmpse of 


k in tl 
[wo r 


utes before twelve! She hastened her pac 


until she reached the corner, where 


ancient wagon-shed infringed upon the walk 


Footsteps were audible 


and she pau ( 


and poised herself for a surprise attack 
‘* Boo !"’ she cried, springing lorward 
It was not Jo but a stran¢ger—a t 
lean man, whose brown face seemed dy ¥ 
rather than tanned He stood and 
at her. Her expression changed from n 
chief to dismay 
‘Oh, please excuse me she begged 
Fhe stranger turned and vazed after ] 4 
‘Great Scott ! he murmured, 5 
did ¢ive me a start! 
esther had already pied Joe Spen 
She almost ran to him 
You're late he accuse breathless 
as her fingers touched his in a shy and 
elusive caress 
I've been talking to Jon ain,” eX 
plained Joe, his ey ombre 
“What did he say 
“Same old thin 
Chey walked along insilence towards ] 
home. 
[Two pounds a week is all he « uf 
to pay me now idmitted Joe after on 
his characteristic silences I don't | 
him for that What makes me sore is tl 
he won't see a chance to make more mone\ 
for himself so that he could afford to 
Esther nodded She knew all about Joe's 
ambition 
I'd made up my mind la time | 
wouldn't bring it up again commen 
Joe It’s no. us But there wa 
traveller in this 1 ning, and ] got talking 
with him I told him about that big hot 
at Fendon, and how they order n 
their stuff from the city because old bn 
won't stock up what they want 
He the travell | mean 
Jones could | h b I 
a pile of thu it Manst ) \ 
from the Stor t | 4 
And there’d be no delay ' 
* Pd—tI'd hil o shal td S 
esther, click het ill hit 
Phu tra | ! UU 
| ive «t 1 I 
t tow li I ‘ 
could wathe p i ! Ll ipital 
turt a p ol y own, | 8} Wwe 
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back me with a good stock. But of course ”’ 
—Joe’s voice dropped—‘ I'd need some 
capital.” 

Esther's hand pressed his feelingly. 

‘If mother would only listen to sense !”’ 
she exclaimed. ‘‘ But she’s like so many 
old people- just set dies 

Joe’s face stiffened. 

‘T couldn't take any of your mother’s 
money.” 

“Well, I could. 


a ehance. So there 


I'd just take it, if I got 
pe 

Esther threw herself down under an 
elm on the bank of the 
nver Joe sat down 
beside her and = took 
off his fhat. His hain 
was chestnut, anl 
Esther’s eyes softened 
as he brushed it back. 
She leaned forward 1 


pulsively. 

Don't give up 
courage, Joe.”’ 

Joe glanced down at 
her, and his eyes were 
tender. But his mouth 
was set hard as he 
said : 

I'm not going ta 
giveup. But it’s hard 
to go ahead blind li 
I was only sure som 


thing would turn 


Oh! things always 
tun up declared 
Esther, the unquench 
able optimism of youth 
stuning in her eyes 

I hope so. Any 
how, I’ve finished talk 


‘*** Lock me 
young voice deepen 


phasis, and I'll 


h¢e to ol ( v4 
Sto od Jom elope !’ ’’— p. 473. 


rhe silence was un 
broken for several moments, save for the 
‘rone of a circling bee 
leep breath. He was Voung ; the river 
fone im the sunlight, and the smell of 
Pring was in the air Ife reached for her 


Then Joe drew a 


\s long as I've got you,” he declared, 
} 
I Gont care what comes,.”’ 


After that the conversation became 
well privileged. 


Ksther’s face was glowing 
She waved to him in farewell and started 


lor hy . 
Thome, But not even an afterglow was 


CALL O 


up,’ she 
defied, hcr sweet 


ing to a tragic em- 
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left when she arrived there. She ate her 
lunch in silence. Of the lean, bronzed 
stranger she made no mention. He was, 
however, the topic in other Manstead homes 
that afternoon, <Jo 

““ David March is back,” grunted the grey, 
untidy Robert Jones between mouthfuls 
of steaming soup. 

* David March!” 
wife. 

‘Came in on the ten-fifty-seven. Been 
up north. Come back to settle down, he 


echoed his wan-eyed 





SAWS. « & « What’s next on the pro 
gramme : 

Mrs. Jones rose and took an apple pie 
from the oven. 

I wonder,” she commented, ‘ what 
Mary Lee will do.” 

In reality her wonder was much broader, 
covering a number of interesting contin 
being 
expressed in various ways all through 
Manstead. Inevitably the news of David 
March's return was not long kept from 


gencies. The same wonder was 
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David 


Maz Vv Lee. 


Moon 


She heard it that very after 


Really ! he exclaimed with a seren 
spale Ive wormdered what ob 
Mayberry ! Phat 
recipe you asked about—if vou'd like it, 
I'll get it now 
And that was all. Later Mrs. Mayberry 
related the conversation to a group. of 
friends. 


always 
came of him Oh, Mi 


“ Mary Lee's the most maddening woman 
1] know of,”’ she finished 

There was a murmur of assent 
by the opinion 


Mrs. Mayberry 


followed 
submitted by on ol 
audience, that Mary Lee 


had never cared anything about David 
Marc h 
‘ She just encouraged him so as to eeg 


Henry Lee on,” explained the speaker 

They say he’s made a fortune in 
declared Mh Mayberry 

Mary Lee right if he cut 


iron business, 
* '’Twould serve 
her dead 


[he same possibilitv, if not. thi ATT 
wish, had occurred to Mary Le After the 
departure of her would-ly TNC Uisitor he 
gazed out across thre fields Phe licht 


breeze flirted with a stray lock of hau ul 
she absently tucked it in 
“Of course he won't call she coneluded 


and turned to her work 

Nevertheless she experimented with hei 
hair, fluffing it out, during the afternoon. 
And at dinner she wore a dress usually 
reserved for special occasion She fe 
Esther's quick eyes and quicker ton 
but Esther proved self-absorbed 

The dishes had scarcely been cleared away 
David March 


iwkwardly and 


when came He entered 
self-consciously, and the 
first thought of Mary Lee was that he had 
hanged but little esther recognised hin 
at once and blushed Her confusion wa 
ontagious, apparently, for he sutfered from 
it He answered Mary Lee question 
mechanically 

* Yes, it has been a long time 
Manstead isn’t much changed. . | 
beg vour pardon 

Mary Lee 


that Iesther’s presence made him constraincad 


s mouth straightened Sh 

and she wished Esther would go Rut it 
was not until the church bells be in torn 
for Thursday night service that Esther 
sprang to her feet and, dimpling prettily, 


excused herself. 











ee 
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The very next afternoon 
Mrs Mayberry arrived on 
one of her guerrilla in 
cursions. 

““ Suppose you've heard 
that Joe Spence threw 
up his position and went 
to the city sad 

Mary Lee had heard 
nothing of the kind, but 
she was too wise to admit 
it. Soshe simply nodded 
and smiled. 

‘I don’t know what 
his mother will do,” ob 
served Mrs. Mayberry ; 
she might have added 
that this was not her 
fault, seeing she had pre- 
viously called upon Mrs. 
Spence and done her best 
to find out. 

Mary Lee maintained a 
smiling silence. 

‘T passed Esther and 
David March just now, 
added Mrs. Mayberry. 

[would be quite roman- 
tic if he should take up 
with Esther, wouldn't 
“7 

It was a chance shot, 
inspired partly by malice 
ind partly by the hope of 


taking her adversary by 


Surprise, 
Very ? acknowledved 
the latter. But there was 


that in her tone which 


caused Mrs. Mayberry to rise hastily 
She departed, having secured no informa 


tion, but having given much 


Mary Lee knew why the 


the Tuesday Sewing Circle suddenly hushed 


and looked self COLSCLOU 


at the meetings 


Esther said nothing about 


| 


quite heartless 
Mary Lee 


even sh 
referred to het 
it her work after lhe 
II ry Lee 


David March no loner 
| 
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ind her mother was too proud 
My curlosityv. esther. she 


elt 


had dheetded to miarry 


ome, but that Esther saw 


ler mother was certain 


YOUTH 


dear,’ continuel Esther, Oraan 44 
love you!’ ’’—p, 478 ee eae 
speak, as she had about Joe Spence! She 


| 

did not analyse the instinet which kept her 
silent She only knew she felt old and 
lonely and tired 

One hot evening —it was May now—she 
left the tront door unlocked so that Esther 
might come in, and went slowly up to bed 

The mght breeze was faint-hearted and 
warm The sheets, cool when = she first 
slipped her aching body between them, be 
came msutterably hot and sticky. She arose 
and went to the window, knecling down with 


hh 


reehuma ms on her arn 


eavesdropping was not her mtention, but 
her cars quickened instinciively to Esther's 
light, free laugh and to her light, free foot 
fall There was somebody with her, but 
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the shadowy foliage prevented Mary from 
seeing who it was. 

“Mother must have gone to bed—there’s 
only a light in the front hall,’’ came Esther's 
vigorous young voice. 

She and her companion had paused at the 
gate. Mary Lee could catch a glimpse of 
them. 

You're a dear,’’ continued Esther, ‘‘ and 


I just love you And if mother doesn't give 


her consent this time, I'll—I'll elope. So 
there !”’ 

For a moment Mary Lee thought Joe 
Spence had returned. But the reply was 
in a rumbling bass which, while indistinct, 
was unmistakable. Esther's companfon 


was David March—and she was _ kissing 


him ! 
Mary Lee crept back to bed. She heard 
the front door close softly. Her straining 


cars followed Esther’s progress through the 
house to the kitchen. She heard the run- 
ning water, and a glass clink as it was set 
down. After that, Esther came upstairs, 
quickly and softly, with the abundant 
buoyancy of youth. 

Mary strove to call to her, but something 
strangled her voice; she had been so long 
alienated from her daughter that the words 
would not come. She knew the moment 
Esther blew out the light and hopped into 
bed. The only thing that broke the silence 
after that was the soft noises of the might 
But Mary Lee lay wide-eyed, thinking things 
over, 

Never had she really believed that Esther 
would consider forsaking Joe Spence to 
marry David March even to her, who had 
forsaken David March that she might marry 
Henry Lee, it seemed inconceivable 

Esther was young—so terribly youn 
David March was old enough to be her 
father Phe tereotyped phrase lingered a 
moment in her mind before she fully realised 
that he was old enough to be her father 
Something in her heart, long ignored, rose 
in revolt at the thought She longed to 
take Esther in her arms and mother het 
and tell her that she ought to—that she mae 
marry Joe Spence 

Not for a long time could she focus her 
thoughts in order and consider a way to 


right the wrong she had done Finally she 


came to a decision In accepting it she 
thought neither of David March nor herself 
but only of Esther her baby 


! 


When Esther came down the n xt mor 
ing, her mother had _ finished work ay 
was dressed to go out 

“Tm going to the city he said. “J 
be back rathe1 late 

She might have added more, had not ¢] 
studied indifference of Esthe: ace chi 
her. . 

After leaving the house she went to her | 
bank and drew three hundred pounds, She | 
smiled absently at the pleasantry with whi 
the cashier tried to cover his surprise 
tucked into her bag the notes whicl 


tendered het 5 
From the bank she walked 1 ipidly towards | 
the Spence cottage It was her intent 
to get Joe's address in the city, f ym his 
mother. To her surprise, Joe himself opened 
the door. Nevertheless she plunged imr 
diately into her business 
I told Esther she couldn’t marry you 
she said. ‘ I've changed my mind. Esther 
told me once about your plans. I d 
know what they're worth, but 
She paused and drew forth the notes 
“ T’m willing to start you he conti! 
holding the money out | 
Joe eyed her dazedly 
lake then she commande 
But began Joe 
Chere ire no buts’ about it Mar\ 
broke in impatiently You love Estl 
don't you You want to marry her 
Yes,’ replied Joe promptly and fir 
All right, then his 1 ir cl 
Marry her bef omebody ¢ s. K 
member me to your mother, and tell her I’! 
call soon Good-bye 
She thrust the 1 into | ] 
Was gon? b e he mild spea 
| hope he thought that ! g 
see Esther right away If he doe . 
body will probably tell him about that Da 
March foolishne nd then like as not! 
get mad and ‘ 
At that moment Joe passed her. H : 
in such a hurry 1 t | In't notice , 
here was no doubt but that he was gomg 
to see Esther right away 
Mary Lee paused and consider 
moment fhen she tuined wa 
along the bank of the river \ He 4 
to the eln She ite hey ! I 
It was a famul pot i t 
CMO altl h she | n . 
for years. She was still there when tl 
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chistles blew and brought her back to the 
present 
~ “ poor David |’ she thought, as she rose 
an tarted for home 

isther was watching for her and met het 
it the gate. 

“ Mother ! ”’ 
time in months Mary Lee felt the warm 


( 


she cried, and for the first 


pressure of her daughter's arms flung with 
the ld abandon around her neck. 
Will you forgive me 2?" begged Esther. 
“TI was SO horrid to vou.” 
Marvy Lee drew her daughter to het 
hunerily. 
“ There, there 


she soothed. “Tf any- 


body has got to ask for forgiveness, it’s me, 
I rec kon.” 

They went up the path arm in arm. 
Luncheon was like a happy reunion after a 
long absence. And the reunion continued 
through the afternoon 

It was not until the evening that Mary 
Lee had a chance to consider other etfects 
of what she had done. Esther had gone 
to see Joe's mother, promising to come 
back and bring Joe with her, when David 
March appeared 

“Is Esther in?” he asked hesitatinely. 

“No,” she replied 


compunction swe 


And then a wave of 
pt over her, She wasn't 
sorry for what she had done ; 
itagain! But poor 
be hard on him 


Come in,’ she said impulsively. 


she would do 


David, it was going to 


I don't know a I've FOC a ric: it to.” he 


said with the old, familiar shyness that 


had been one of his endearing traits, ‘ but 
there is something I feel I've got to tell you 
She simply notioned him into the room, 
as he seemed determined not to sit, and 
she stood too 
It's this way he 
and then stuck 
Started 


began desperately, 
Clearing his throat, he 
anew : It's—bDut 


perhaps Td 
better start at the beginning. You know 
how T went up north 

She nodded 


I was in business there. “Twasn't much 


of a business— folks 


around think it was an 
ron loundry, but it wasn't 
He paused as if tos 


then blurted cut 


It was just 
ain fresh impetus, and 


Just pawnbroking ! 


Iwas pretty hacd 
he hurried on 


Up, when |] went into it 
Si 
1 didn't think to stick to it, but there’s a 


lot of mx hey mn it if vou vo about iat the 


Or YOUTH 


right way, so TI never got to the point where 
I felt like giving it up. 
then the war came, and everything 
went soaring up I got a chance to make 
a lot of money on things I'd stored up. It 
people here say, though 
—not more than ten thousand, all told.’’ 
“ Why, that was quite a lot,” 


wasn't as much a 
she said, 
feeling the need of saying something. Poor 
David ! something irre- 
sistiblW boyish and appealing about him. 


There was. still 


She felt a yearning desire to comfort him. 
‘Not so much as I 
make,’” he said soberly 


once planned to 
“1 wouldn't have 
been satisfied with less than five hundred 
thousand in those days. 

She nodded quickly and smiled tremu- 
lously—she remembered too. 
back to Manstead because I 
wanted to settle in the old town and perhaps 


I came 


start some business, and—and 

There he stuck again. Somewhere a clock 
ticked imperturbably, marking the passing 
seconds. 

“Yes, David,” she said gently 

“ Well,” he said, 
under the tan, ‘‘ the next part is sort of 
hard to explain. I ran into Esther, and 
she reminded me of you, and I came to call 
and—and 

Something choked him, but he cleared his 
throat and struggled on 


his face becoming fiery 


You sort of froze me, but I came again. 
And T don’t know how it happened, but it 
came about so that I kept seeing Esther. 
She seemed glad to see me, and | couldn't 
help being fond of her, seeing how she re- 
minded me of—of you.” 

Ife swallowed hard 

“Well, Vd heard about Joe Spence. I 
asked her about him, and she told me how 
you felt—and that he had a widowed mother, 
so that it looked as if they’d never get a 
chance to get married 

Phat was all true, David,’ she inter- 
rupted, “ but im 

‘ Let me finish,’ he begged. Then per 
1 told Joe Spence 
that if he wanted to open a business of 


ips you'll put me out 
his own, I'd go in partners with him 
In his clear brown eyes, as they met hers, 
there was a flash of defiance, 
You—did ! 
7 oe 
But, David,” she cried bewilderedly 


almost two weeks ago.” 


he'll marry Esther now 
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* T know it And I'm «lad of it. Young If he] ked at her then 
folks ought to marry youre folks.’ hay | hey ) i] R 
In a flash itt came to her that dre had he lid 
helped) Joe Spence ima pirit of remus toy 
citron ! ’ 
It was noble of you, David she said had 
finally. * I——1 admire you for it.”’ Vin ips it 
It was his turn to show surpris¢ tif ' 
You—vou aren't anery with me ™ het 
She shook her head Slowly he digested No. no. Dav he forbade. her { 
this unexpected dénouen Fst 
here's no eall to admire me we Said and foe Sy me 
I wanted a good business opening, and | 
chdn’t have to talk to Joe more than ten Phis, 1 i ot ka ' 
minutes before ] found one }told him to ti t] Joe Spence |] 
go ahead and had retired d 
But, David, vou care for Esther !”’ creetly to 1] veranda, which had tl 
Care tor het he echoed virtue of b ) 
“Whenever you came, it wa to ( rue 
her,’ she reminded him. ‘! And once, when I<n't it exclaimed Fsther 
she wasen't her vou didn't even come ecstati 
in But |e mun ran to other thing 
That time I wanted to know whether His answer took hin ome time to 
there was a chance to see you alon for plete 
a minute,’ he said grimly ‘Seemed as if When 1 | were fi their 1 
I never got a chance Phen you slammed — conventional purpose igain, he spoke 
the door in my face somethine el 
She stared at him unbelievingly. I think I'd better give tl 1 y ba 
‘You wanted—to see me—alone ?” to your mothe he Lidl I net 
He nodded coggedly. t in the busin kno 
Why she asked, not as a person who G f t Rather ) f 
wants to know, but as a woman who want: esther vigor ly You'll just hand that 
to be told But such distinctions were too money over to me, Joe Spen Yo 
fine for David March not need it m4 rb ( but re gol 
“Because I wanted to he said, studying lee 
tI carpet I've wanted to see you ever Yes, the truths still hold. Esy 
since | went away I've wished often I'd cially that t that you 
stayed and not given up so easy Phat ly erved | 
why.” portion \ 


“MY PLANS FOR SAVING CHILD LIFE” 
By LORD RHONDDA 


A most important article, “My plans for Saving Child Life,” by 
Lord Rhondda, w.]! appeir in next month’s QUIVER. It gives 
Lord Rhondda'’s programme, not only for the war, but after, 
and is one of the most important pronouncements made for a 


long time. 


Be sure to secure a copy of the May 16) IVER. 
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How ou 


EN broken 


were not 


EW MEN FOR OLD 


cr Disabled Fighting Men are Kenewcd for the Battle of Life 
By WILKINSON SHERREN 


and maimed by war was given by a Select Committee over which 
well looked after before Mr. Llovad George presided in the early days 


the present contlict. No eifort was of the wai 


made by the State 


of making a new 
lo s fighting man, « 
use, and forced to 
live on charity, 
was a_ pathetic 
figure indeed. 

Amid the pre 
sent welter of 
sorrow and blood 
shed, while we 
travel along our 
Via Colorosa, we 
have this inspir 
ing reflection for 
our comfort 
Never before has 
the practical side 
of Christianity 
been manifested 
to such an extent 
as In the present- 
day care for dis 
abled fighting 
men and their 
de pen dants, 
fhough not a 
word of religion 
is spoken by the 
authorities, Its 
Pirit is active im 
our midst, and 
struggling for 
ever fuller ex 
pression, 

First through 
the channel ol 
vountary effort 
i Sreat tide of 


wards the wound 


to put them in the way All the work connected with disabled 
start in life. The limb soldiers and sailors and their dependants is 
ast aside as of no further now centred in a Ministry of Pensions, 


which from its 
establishment has 
had a responsible 
Labour man at 
its head. The 
note of Mr. John 
Hodge’s Ministry 
is restoration. 

There exists to 
dav a machinery 
otf mercy. whiclt® 
finds expression 
in seeming 
miracles—ihe 
work accom 
plished by sur 
geons, doctors 
and skilled me 
chanics, who. so 
wonderfully pro 
vide substitutes 
for war-shattered 
limbs, that the 
disabled are fitted 
to pursue useful 
occupations 

In some quar- 
ters there is a 





disposition 10 
assert that the 
discharged dis 
Trying his New Leg. Photo: Alfie abled soldier and 

A sample of the work that is being done at Roeham) sailor should be 

kept in idleness 

for the rest ol 

loving help flowed to his days Waiving the question of the 
“l, though in the nature cost to the nation, would such a course 


of things there was considerable overlapping = be in the men’s best interests You have 
in the efforts made The will-to-do wa only to ask the question to get the answet 
there, but the way had to be found \ bet Mr. John Hodge make of him a ney, 
reat impetus to the provision of more man, Ifis pension will remain the same, 
S’nerous scales of pensions and allowances whatever salary he may earn afterward 


jol 
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his pension having been decided by the 


degree of his disablement But for the first 


flour weeks he receives a pension at the 


highest rate, and this continu for five 
in the case of aman with a 
AIL questions 1 
training, and 
by Joint formed of 
from over 200 Local Wat 


mittees 


weeks namputa 


tion. latine to treatment, 
employment are considered 
Committees delegates 


Pensions Com 


The most frequent 
the loss of a limb 


permanent injury 1 


and in respect of men 
who have suffered in this way, great prac 
tica' results have been = achieved ren 
thousand pounds was recently 
the Ministry of 


in order 


allotted to 
Pensions by the Treasury 
to equip a factory to experiment 
in the production of a perfect artificial limb. 
The most important limb-fitting establish- 
ment is at Roehampton, where classes are 
conducted in basket-making, clerical work, 
carpentry, ele 
tricity engineering, 
motor mechanics. 
Here are 
results of technical 
training at 


some 


Roe 
hampton : an out- 
fitter’sassistanthas 
become ae chaul 
leur a master 
chimney -sweep a 
clerk: a 
a motor mechani 


laboure1 


igardener a Switch- 


board attendant ; 
i collier al leather 
worker Disabled 


men also” receive 


specific training at 
polytechni and 
technical mmsti 
tute 


taken at 


Examplh ' : 
I Making a Plaster Cast 
random for a Mans Leg. 


books of 
one of thes« poly 


from the 
technics offer convincing 
cess of the method emploved 

W. D LSA right les 
above the kne« frained in metal turning 
and fitting, and placed with Crosley at 
Manchester at 42 6s. per week 

W. H.R. (RoI 


Frained in clectrical 


proolt of the ue 


amputated 


» right arm amputated 


work and placed with 
Works 


board attendant at gis. Od. a weck 


the Crovdon Electricity 














K. (R.F.), leg amputations. Previoush | 
a bricklaver Trained in architecty , 
ine ane placed ith the Birminghay ( 
poration as assistant clerk-of rks 
Gs. If 5 \W sur : 
amputated abo | lraine 
cinematograph operatin ! plac 
the Epsom Palladium Cin se 2a weel | 
Quite recently istrv for dis i 
soldiers was started through Mr. Hodg 
Brighton, where they are being sing 
the highly skilled trade of di utiing 
Courses of technical instructior r pris ' 
ol war, inter n Switzerl us 1 
been arranged by Major Mi ] j 
Ministry of Pensiot Lord § 
Here ar on tvpl | t . 
who, wounded cha h } 
made good rl only material alter: 
in their stories is that J ha ub 
fictitious nan for tl real ¢ 
Sergeant Ba 
of the Royal ] 
I as statior 
in In 1 whe 
call cam to 
( oO I D 
incll UO 
‘ 1 Ol 
Purk found 
bullet vitl 
! ental numb 
t,a I 
throu 
houl —t] 
ullet ig 
\it 
mo! 
his arm Ww 1 
it a 
by ; lb | 
| ff 
oO 
ok 
ton t< b { 
hia { 
1 1 i | 
very useful there is non 
cannot do with 1 | I | 
trade, vet with the help of 
at Rochampton I ter TIN 
tramin ana t ‘ tri t M I 
| it 35 | wl loo 
Sapper Br ! upin A t 
Ory, Was woun wos b le bull 
im the head, whi left | right pal 


Iyvsed Ib 





a a neta 
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boys to start a course olf training for dis- 
abled soldiers. I must say that the careful 
instruction which we boys rec« ived greatly 
bucked and encouraged us for the future.” 
Sapper Brewstet trained for telephone work. 

I was a butcher before joining up, but 
having trained on for thts new wot k I can 
now look forward to the future with a light 
and glad heart 

Or think of the new heart put into John- 
ston, formerly a leading cook 
on H.M.S. Lightning, in which, wr. 
by enemy action, he was dan- 
verously wounded and lost his 
right leg. ‘I used to worry 
when I thought how, I could 
earn my living the rest of my 
life, but after I heard there was 
a chance to learn a trade [I 
cheered myself up, and went in 
for hand-sewn boot-making.’’ 
He was trained at the Cord- 
a year’s course 

and took a job in the West 
End of London 


wainers’ College 


Experiences just as satis- 
factory befell Jackson, a Royal 
Marine before the war 


out “We 


broke 


went out to the 


MEN FOR 





OLD 


hospital he 
staff of St. Dunstan's and his interest is 


is visited by members of the 


aroused by means of instruction in net-bag 
making and preliminary teaching in Braille. 
His fighting spirit is kindled, so that very 
soon after he has lost his eyesight he learns 
“that closed eyelids do not mean lack of 
vision. 

Saddest of all cases are the sufferers from 
shell shock and_ kindred 


disorders. For 


Mediterranean, and then to ? 
Gallipoli, where I was badly At Queen Mary’s Photo 
wounded and lost my right leg. Hospital, Roehamptoa. er 
My previous occupation having Where our wounded Tommies are fitted with wonderful 


been that of a gardener, I be- 
gan to wonder what I] 


do. I then joined 


should 

a special course of elec 
trical work whilst in hospital, and went to 
a training centre after leaving, and got on 
so well that I got a good iob at the C.A.V. 
Magneto Works, where I am doing very 
well. The work T have to do suits me, as 
I can sit down to it I would advise every- 
one who cannot go back to their old jobs 


to learn a trade, I am earning more now 


than I did before I joined up, apart altogether 


from my pension 
Much but not too 


Written 


much, has been 


Dunstan's, the mag 


4 


about St 
Miheent TL 


Ol our 


ndon hom where so many 
blinds 1 he:oe are % ught Lo be 
happy and useful, because it is the only 
Mace in England whos 
been Dlink l at the 


Wonderful 


men who ha 
Front are cared for 
{ Is the understanding shown of 
the man’s sad plight ; he is not left to sink 


ee : 
Mto the Slough of Despond, Once in 


artificial limbs, 


them there is the First Home of Recovery 
at Golder’s Green, a civilian hospital, where 
such patients receive individual attention 
and occupation, with skilled instruction in 
the workshops, while in the grounds there 


are all sorts of facilities for 
Other homes of a similar character are to be 
established And through the 


of members of the Eccentric Club a sufficient 


recreation. 
generosity 
sum has been raised to open ten hostels for 
discharged men under training, with accom- 
modation for about 350 men 

Our country is not working alone at the 
disabled 
fighting men to civil life, but in co-operation 
with the Nlhlicd 


only pooled men 


problems involved in restoring 


countries. We have not 
money, and munitions— 
we have pooled our expert knowledge and 
eoodwill, and are adding force and strength 


to the beneficent impulse first given to the 


world by the Great Physician 








THE LITTLE BROWN SPHINX 


By 
HILDA F. 


ETER always declared he discovered 
her—taking no thought to that trend 
of Fate which leads whet its in 


tended victim can do naught but follow 
And to that 


was wretchedly bored 


Peter, previous discovery 

Anyhow, he found her up in a cosy little 
nook of the gallery, an unseen watcher with 
grave, steady eyes upon the gay company, 
indulging in some foolish jig of a Fox Trot, 
in the oaken hall below 

Peter loathed such things from the bottom 
of his heart as he had once 


expressed to his elder sister, who “f adored 


-not ‘‘ because,” 


such things, I've never had a good pait 
(Peter's left 


through an infantile complaint, had nevet 


of legs to fool about on” 


leg 


quite caught up to the growing of the 
right), “‘ but because that sort of thing 
savours too much of people at a loose end 
for fresh amusement fhere’s no art or 


real enjoyment in any of it. 


Coming slowly up the softly carpeted 
stairs to the gallery, Peter paused to look 
down on the throng, then he ascended the 
final three stairs, and his eves, beneath 
scowling black brows, caught the ¢limmer 
of something, in the faint light of the 
gallery, up in the corner 

He paused in the shadows and. stared 
intently It was a shoebuckle. His eve 
travelled slowly upwards, and stopped 
arrested upon the sma!l face slightly ben 
ing forward in a perfect oval, like some un 
expected miniature in a colossal frame ot 


darkness 


Gravely with an 


uncanny phinx-like 

steadiness, did the small face gaze down 
ipon the revellers below ind a teadily 
did Peter watch the Sphinx 

He knew she was quite unaware f 1 
body's immediate presence he wondered 
who she wa vnicl weary he wa ther 

It a vuest, why \ he ly 
the othe Phe hiack no re Hew t ! 
oft his sister ests having brought a chan 
friend Whi \\ hie oon ter | 
alone 


MOORE 


peered a little more into the concealing 


hadows behind the miniature 


tian “Ml 





We 
tite convinced She ts alone Chen. as 
though aware f someone's scrutiny. th ; 
grave eves glanced slowly up, and met his 
across the wide space of the gallery L 
Peter, his scowling brows relaxed now. his i 
mouth widening to a winning smile. ad | 
vanced, with his habitual slowness of ga 
towards the girl, who, as though atirighted 
hrank back into the frame of shadows 
Peter, inexorable, advanced, watched 
a kind of shrinking horror by the girl 
dropping the fan she hel clasped her hands 





tightly 
frock 


Peter w 


m the lap of snuft-brown silk 


rnted to know a good many things 
meant to know them 


He picked up the 


SaVvil 


he 





fan 
In 
I’m 
pardon, I 
But | 
do you do 
Ile 
there was 
My 
the evirl 
iat 


Hel 


am tortunate 


waited 





an 
nani Is ( mr CONnSCQGuUeNCceE sa 
het 
bowed again wien? 
My Thettyie 

I know rep! the Spl x 

I bey vour pardon ag 


r humoroush but you certainly hay 


advantag 
But 


and a 


the Sphinx lanes lil not me 








THE LULA 


Silence. 


Have vou danced at all this evening ? ” 
inquired Peter, with a fine persistence 

Her hair was a ruddy brown Peter had 

just caught a gleam from it as she bent 


forward a little to the light. 
It was beautiful hair—a suitable setting 


to the inscrutable oval face. 


Perhaps you are awaiting you 
partner ? 
Oh, no!” decidedly. re haven't 


one 
fhen you won't, perhaps, object to my 
Peter no 
beside the 
tapestry 


being your sitting-out partner ? 
longer hesitated ; he sat down 
small, dainty figure on the wide, 
covered lounge “ | have no partnet either, 


so we are truly companions in—uvnot mis 


fortune.’ 


I should preter to veto that,’ and for a 
second time their glances met. 
Peter laughed 
We will make it our truce time, any 
how,” leaning forward, elbows on knees 


strong hands clasped loosely in 
We 


conceal yout 


front be 
chin, adding: 


this 


neath his agree to 


(ditfer in much—vyou to 
identity, O Brown Sphinx 
cover it if I can M 


sit here, couldn't we 


and I to dis 
anwhile, if we are to 
that 
a temporary friendship 

His smile was very the girl's 


hoist 


flag of 


truce and enjoy 


winning, and 
s curved in spite of herself. 


Very well, 


she rephed, with a kind of 

Then J 
we must keep the ball of conversa 
non the roll 


slow decision 


greed, 


suppose, having 


Just so,”’ nodding : “and surely it 
won't be difficult 

I don’t know with a half-suppressed 
sigh, ‘It seems more often ‘twere better 
to keep silent, 

Peter chuckled 

You would be a past mistress at. it 
then 


But the Brown Sphinx shook her head 
I wish I had 


but 


been she replied halt 
invariably 
he's wisdom only by experience.’ 
‘You appear to 
speaking, up against it 
“No matter,”’ quickly. ‘I am wise 
now, which probably I shouldn’t have been 
had things transpired May I 


wish to 


mournfully 


one 


fais 


have been, roughly 


otherwise. 
ask the subject vou would 


‘ MOs¢ 
disc uss ? 


RROWN SPHINX 


Peter laughed quietly. 


Now I call that an unfair beginning 
Supposing T replied, ‘ Your 
Ounite easily avoidabl You see, the 
subject wouldn't be sufficiently interesting, 
not being open to discussion.’ 
I see humorously Of course, | 
only take your word for that 
* Ouite sufficient We are our own best 
critics, if we're honest. 


I don’t know so much about it. That's 


very open to discussion 
“Vo!” with a quick shake of the head. 
We won't discuss it.’ 

“ What shall it be, then 


‘Oh, just anything but personalities.” 


So they discussed many things. They 
possessed, apparently, a mutual love for 
animals, particularly dogs and horses ; they 
had a similar interest for gardening: they 
squabbled over motoring, which she said 
she hated, and he revelled in; but motor 


boating—or botoring,’’ as he termed it, 
to be spoken as 


the head she 


though with a cold in 


envied him 
Oblivious to time and everything else did 


Peter bask in the tantalising personality of 


the Brown Sphinx 


He forgot, at times, that he was ignorant 





of her name and her presence there. She 
was the littl Brown Sphinx to him; and 
he thanked the Fate that had led him, 
scowling but unresisting, to this perfect 
discovery that had been awaiting him 
from that boring crowd below who, appai 
ently, now were partaking of suppet 

Peter realised this with a start 

“T say! he exclaimed, with a bovish- 
ness that was a rare quality with him 

How remiss of me! You will have some 
refreshment Shall I have it brought 


here, or will allow me the honour of 


you 


escorting you to the supper-room 
I don't like to trouble 


you said the 
Brown Sphinx, Pl 


‘but I should like to have 
it here ple ise 
Peter said 
preferred chores 
He stopped 
to look back 
had | 


evidently with 
shadows 


Kicht-o ! Just mv own 
and 
upon the bend of 


went ofl 
the stairs 
but he could not see het She 

Irawn to her frame of 
Returning later, with a footman bearing 
the lounge, he 
with 


a daintily served tray, to 


started back, almost colliding the 


liveried functionary 





THE QL 


Set it here—thanks,’’ he said curtly, 
and the footman, inwardly wondering at 
this extraordinary caprice of his master’ 
placed the supper for two upon the lounge 
where Peter had left the Brown Sphinx not 
ten minutes before 

After the man had gone Veter turned and 
stared around the gallery, his strong hands 
clem hed 

Brown Sphinx,’’ he muttered, you've 

gone now, but I'll discover you again, and 
you'll have to answer to me—for—this 

He turned on his heel and went away to 
his own particular den, scowling but deter 
mined 

Peter was very discreet He aroused no 
suspicions in his mother’s or sisters’ minds 
upon inquiring casually, at lunch, after 
last evening's guests 

A few strangers to him were soon re 
jected upon prompt replies from Pamela 
his younger sister, who was a born mimi 
and gloried in description 

Sut the object he was groping for came to 
the surface in just that unexpected way 
such thi igs have 

“Oh! and the funniest thing about that 
little old Miss Linskell, you know. She said 
she wouldn't have come, only as we'd sent 


invitations for herself and her niece = she 


thought it a pity to waste them But what 
do you think As her niece wanted to ¢o 
to a theatre with her fiancé, she (Mi 


Linskell), not to be disappointed of het 
‘ hop and she really did) Fox-Trot a 


treat !), brought along her maid 1 le 


lieve, poor creature, she had to sit about: 


somewhere to keep an eye on her sprightly 
lady, in case she collapsed or something 
I didn’t know about it till just as they were 
going out to get in the brougham, and for 
the moment | thought the little 
figure arming Miss 


fraceful 
Linskell out was het 
miece till 1 met a big pair of serious brown 
eyes, and Miss Linskell said she had het 
maid as her bodyguard 
Peter joined in the laugh raised at Pamela 

spirited account ; but his eves held a steady, 
fill look in then deepne 


or two later, when cro 


and a minute 

ing the room to 

give a morsel of pudding to the bright-eyed 

Chinese robin in its big window-cage, he 
muttered softly Poor child ! 

He thought he understood a good many 


things concerning the little 


Brown Sphinx 


in that unconscious revelation of lis sister 


il 





IVER 


The next afternoon he called at Mis 


Linskell’s grim-looking residence, wit] 
tiff urns of immaculately clipped everere 
euarding the portals of tl lar | 

But Mi Lins { 

Ile went Wal ieelmnys extremely 
appointed. He sc ircely wondered what 
had expected He only recognised a k 

. » 

interest in this girl wh 


oO stronely 
He drove to the Park and 


telling his chauffeur to take the car ] 


as he would walk he ped his stick 4 
passed haltingly between the trees | 
It was a beautiful afternoon, warm in tl 
sunshine, despite the sharp tingle of frost 
the ait Hlis eves, fixed moodily ah 
alighted on tl lving ficure of a g 
approaching in at et-brown tume 
tam, escorted by two deli | 
terriers 
With a delighted start he paused, and as 
she came up, went forward, hat in hi 
She stopped 
his in unexpected 
said smiling] Hlow do 
Splendid, thanks. Couldn't b 
vise with two ch headstt r escorts 
these. Here! he whist ey 
introduce you to Peter 
My namesake first, ple 
the dogs scampered up 
“Oh, how cur : \W] 
Peter looked 
Sphinx thishe 
1 tho t t | | \ 
wa Peter 1 
reproach 
I beg 
cheeks hot, her ey word I U 
course—ah ! tl Peter . 
Peter, thi Mr. J 
Peter, the cde \ i 
Bob followed ind t 1 frisk 
while Pete ( 
avail himself of privil of 1 > 
opportunity—for the srown Sphinx ! ; 
vil lL hoped \ 
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“ Perhaps,” said the Brown Sphinx, het 
red lips curving, ~ perhaps you would be 
relieved if you did it now 

Peter laughed boyishly. 
and in this 


“Don't tempt me 
shall remember that, though,’ 


so public 
place, too! 1 
with meaning 

During their walk through the Park, and 
during their whole animated conversation, 


Brown Sphinx know of his enlightenment 


respecting her position, and as he taxied 
| homewards after escorting the Brown Sphinx 
* is far as she would allow, he knew she was 
girl whom to know was no. ordinary 
I privilege. 
I . She was a lady in the truest sense of the 


word: she was charming and undoubtedly 
j clever: she was—oh happy thought 
i mpanionable, just the sort to be a real 
pal; she could appreciate, was, in fact, 
most refreshingly enthusiastic, and = was 
tifully sympathetic ; but at the same 
me she was a—well, a sphinx, where 
personal affairs were concerned No oystel 
' ld be more tightly shut. But Peter 
miled—he could afford to wait He con 
| red up a mental picture of her as he'd 
et her in the Park, her tace aglow with the 
exercise, her boisterous escorts, Peter and 
Bob, either side, and dwelt upon it smilingly 
He was still smiling as he entered his 
house, to find Miss Linskell on the verge of 
departing. Her sharp, bright eyes probed 
iis expression as he helped her down the 
eps to her brougham 
I suppose it wouldn't be a sufficiently 
tempting invitation to such a b'!a-é voung 
as yourself to come back and drink 
With me, now he rephed, having 
eard of his ineffectual call : I'm quite 
4 uone, as Netta went awav yesterday to 
W with her fiancé’s peopie 
Peter glanced at his watch. 


I'll a ept with the greatest pleasure, 


L said, and stepped in after her 


favoured, indeed,” with a littl 
' cynical lift of eyebrows, as they bowled 
ne 
ut Peter knew thi sharp-tongued lady 
ind parried her thrusts in just such 
like repartee as her soul delighted 
lore 
She had alway ntertained a king for 
ley » 
Clever son of her old school-friend 


Whom she had stool as godparent 


eter, neither in word nor manner, let the 


BROWN SPiINX 


and it 
would 


had been her 
eventually 


that he 
become her nephew, 
until her niece had dispelled the illusion by 
showing her total disregard’ for Peter by 
becoming 


secret wish 


otherwise engaged 
this not occurred, she had at times felt in 
doubt Peter himself. His 
mother had to'd her so often ‘ he 
a marrying man.” 

Miss Linskell had shaken her beautifully 
dressed 


Even had 


some 


about 


was no 


white head in forcible 


disapproval 
of such a sentiment, 


‘ TTe'd marry fast enough if the 


came along,’ she 


right one 
“My 
the sort to be for ever content 
with the state 


replied — firmly 
¢odson isn't 
of single blessed ness 

Peter had no idea how mer 
under the di 


ilessly he was 

ecting eye and scrutiny of this 

Vivacious lady during that drive 
She was uncannily witch-lik 


had 


in drawing 
and she 
hitherto 


conclusions, 
thine unknown in the 
and bearing of Peter to-day 
Moreover, she 
reasons 


recocnised some 
expression 
was sure he had 
obliging an 


returning with her thu 


MOr¢ 
than the sole one of 


old lady by 


Also, asl \ had he called f 

She had an idea she was going to be 
vastly entertained, and she smiled a little 
maliciously as this big, lame young man 
she liked so much followed her into her 


boudoir, where, a few later, her 


summoned to 


minutes 


maid-compantion was 


pour 
Out tea 

Peter's eyes were brightly eager as the 
door opened, and then any doubt he 
had 


Brown Sphinx’s position 


girl he had left 


might 


have identity of the 


respecting the 
vanished, as the 
barely two hours before 
walked swift!y across to take her place at 


table by the 


} 


the round Japanese 


of flying birds 


screen 
with its par 
b! 


and almond 
som 
Miss | 


her wrinkled 


inskell, her black eyes sparkling 
munched 
and sipped tea with relish, She 
ed nothing. The 


figure, and th 


cheeks pink, cake 


knew now. 
She mis silent little brown 
big young man who in his 
fetching and carrying was never once 
oO much a 


rewal led by a ¢lan ( 


demure maiden of the tea-cup 


and Miss Linskell 


It Wa pure com ly 
harpened up her remarks en the strength 
of a delicious new interest, under which 


Peter became somewhat ill at ease, and the 


Brown Sphinx still more sphinx- il Upon 





[HE QUIVER 


the departure of the latter, in the wake of 
the tea-tray, with instructions to bring in 
a basket of embroidery, Miss Linskell look.d 
at Peter shrewdly, with her head on one 
side. 

“ Peter,”’ said she, in a manner that 
stripped the words of bare vulgarity, “‘ my 
maids are not allowed followers 

Indeed ! 

No; that’s the understanding when 
they take a situation in my establishment 
unless, of course, they @re engaged before 
coming here, when, of course, they inform 
me of the fact 

Indeed!" with greater indifference. 

I might say I had no intimation of any 
her eves flashed a humorous twinkle 
any follower when Prudence came into 

my service She is) particularly reticent 
but | think she wo/d have told me 

“ Indeed !’’ exclaimed Peter for the third 
time “ But really, my deat Godmother, 
what has 

“ Peter,”’ said Miss Linekell, leaning for- 
ward and placing a much-bejewelled hand 


upon his knee, “ don't be a fool ' Wherever 
— 


you had met her before ancl it’s « 


pune Pa 
pable you have done so, somewhere for 
all that quiet way of Prudence’s just now 
remember, please, that she is only my maid- 
companion \ very suitable and useful 
young woman in that capacity, but not at 
all a suitable yvoung woman for my very 
ehygible godson to flirt with 
Peter stood up with a jerk, his eyes dark 
with anger 
Miss Linskell,’’ said he ZT know that 
your maid-companion is a lady, and 
He stopped his face tlushed the Brown 
Sphinx had entered and paused, her check 
aglow, while Miss Linskell, leaning back in 


her chair, broke into a little cackling laugh 


of genuine amusement. 

Then she sat forward, absolute mistress 
of the situation 

Bring the basket to me, Prudence and 

lont mind anything this most foolish 
cntleman was saying as you came in li 
you never had a champion befor you have 
one Now It alway a comiort to an 
woman, whatever her position ino life 
with sly emphasis and a meaning tlicker of 
i vlan uw the much- frowning Peter to 
know she ha ) who will champion 


her through thick and thin: and I know 


you! f too sensible and prudent a rl 


tice Of a man in a \ 
position to your own. What! 


mild manner of expressing th, 
literally boiled with wrath f 


her own sturdy indepen 








going Call in again soy; 


was outside, and heard ¢ 
cynical laugh following him 
he walked down the corridor 


Peter was ina temper woul 


he simmered down to 


coolness, and with it came 


fear was that the Br 
depart from her present 


st fortunately she did 1 


id upon an at first uncert 


nee meetings only, tl 
inderstanding, and_ never 


lished anything as he « 


Iree aiternoons spent 


the Brown Sphinx } 

to places he had been too | 

ciate. before, and in her 
iasm recognised, as a man 


st time, the beauties of lif 


by SO) heedlessly 


eves to many things, al 





his own hitherta careless 


ich he had accepted every- 


er of course 
rl 1 of one ost memor- 
l i is they sat on 
( r ot on f London's 
Way ( n h m 
ho are born with riche 





| real U g 
ip and live their 
nderstandit \ 
( reumsta { o th 
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‘She was in the drawing-room alone, and 
her eyes twitkled as they entered 


Peter tlushed and bit his lip at her ill- 


Manner 


My sister,’ he muttered, as at 
, 
amelul contession 
Yes,” replied the 


et little Voice 


sume 


Brown Sphinx, in a 
I recognised her after- 


rif ” 
ards. I beg your pardon 
No, don't ! fierce ly. = We should 


But I am only a 


With an irresistible demureness that served 


maid-companion,”’ 


but to raise 


} 


the fire of love and passion that 
d for long been piling up and up in 


Joy YY 
Peter to flaming point. He turned to her, 


his Strong fac e 


Only a maid-< ompanion | "’ he exclaimed 
1153 


Qulve ring. 


BROWN 
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in swilt, fiery tone By heavens, what 
are, I that you are thx 
woman I love and adore.”’ He had caught 


her hands in a close grip, his eyes compelled 


ever you know 


hers, and he knew, as he met them, what tlie 
wonderful light in them meant. 
“And you—and you—love me?” in a 


“ 


sudden hushed voice. Tell me,’’ whisper 
ingly ; ‘‘ 1 know you won't lie to me 
fhe Brown Sphinx trembled in the rush 
and torrent of this great joy that had swept 
upon her so suddenly. 
Yes, Peter,’’ 


” 


she said; “I believe 1 
do 
Peter slipped an arm about his Brown 


Sphinx and kissed her, his eyes aglow. 
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Then you will marry me, little Brown 
Sphinx 
But—but pushing him away with 
| 


determined hands of sudden remembrance 


* Your mother—your sisters—your friends : 
Peter r¢ gained her hands, and looked 
deeply into her happy but tear-wet eye: 
You are my happiness, Prudence. Shall 
I surrender the greatness of that for any 
miserable worldly prejudices ? And if th 


haven't the good sense to appreciate the 


qualities of my wife, will that worry 

“It’s a pretty big problem,’’ sighed the 
Brown Sphinx 

“Well, it’s not going toe disturb our 
happiness 

Peter escorted his Brown Sphinx right 
home, and they entered Miss Linskell 
grim-fronted house together. She was in 
the drawing-room alone, and her eve 
twinkled as they entered. 

** So, Peter, he said, “‘in spite of all 
my warnings, you have been and made a 
fool of yourself 


“Oh, no, Godmother dear—just the 
happiest man alive. Won't you congratu- 


late me 

I believe I shall have to, Peter, and 
Prudence, you as well, I think He 
cynical old voice broke a little. ‘ I really 
think you are } very lucky people. Shi 
kissed them, and then, drawing them for 
ward to a lounge it between them clasp 


ing Pruden: left hand and Peter's righ 
hand in her satin lap. ‘‘ Peter, you aly 
were a very old fellow 
made up your mind, but there is just 
item 1n youl future wifes history y 
which I kno vO re ul qu inted. \ 
shall hay \ r due reward for your 
limited rashi nd r it now, 7 
little ¢irl,’”’ with an affectionate s 70 4 P 


Prudence’'s han is a cousin of 





DOES YOUR CHILD TELL “FIBS”? 


A Perplexing Problem for Parents~and Others 


By GRACE MARY GOLDEN 


heard one mother say to another 
the other day. ‘‘ They seem always 
to speak the truth perfectly fearlessly.” 

“Of course they do,” was the quick 
retort. ‘‘Don’t all children, if you speak 
the truth to them ? Don’t yours?” 

“Well, more or said the first 
speaker, ‘‘ They are not what you would 
call deceitful children by any means, but 
they tell a fair number of fibs. I suppose 
all children do naturally, until they learn 
better by being punished for it.’ 

I did not hear the end of the conversation, 
but left the mother of the truthful children 
talking so animatedly that I felt sure she 
was expoStulating vehemently over her 
companion’s mistaken point of view. I 
hoped the little fibbers, for whom I felt 
sorry, might benefit by more enlightened 
treatment as a result. 


a VJ ie children are wonderful,” I over- 


less,”’ 


The Child is Naturally Perfectly 
Truthful 
But what a number of people do get hold 
of the wrong end of the stick in just the 
same way! They take it for granted that 
the doctrine of original sin is infallible and 
of universal application, and they do not 
take the trouble to study the children them- 
selves and find out what are the real facts. 
If they did they would soon discover for 
themselves what any professional student 
of child psychology can tell them—namely, 
that the average normal child is naturally 
perfectly truthful and honest, and would 
always continue so if circumstances did not 
teach him to be different. Telling the truth 
is the line of least resistance, the course 
that occurs Spontaneously and without 
an effort of thought—the obvious thing. 
Why, then, does a child ever tell untruths, 
as it must unfortunately be admitted many 
children do ? : 
It is a question that everyone who has 
the care of little ones should ask and try 
to Solve. To slur the matter over, to say, 
Oh! it isn’t exactly a lie—at least, only 
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a little one,” is not only unconscientious, 
but also terribly unjust to the child. It is 
equivalent to giving him a push downhill, 
for the habit, once begun, of telling ‘‘ not 
quite the truth ” is one that develops with 
terrifying rapidity and takes so firm a 
hold that, if it is really acquired, it is only 
got rid of again with difficulty. 


Why Children tell “‘ Fibs” 


Roughly speaking, there are three chief 
reasons for untruthfulness in children. 

Firstly. An ordinarily truthful child will 
sometimes tell a lie when frightened, in 
order to escape the consequences of some 
wrong action. To prevent this happening 
the child should be taught, as soon as it is 
able to understand anything, that the best 
thing he can do when he has been naughty 
is to own up at once, since this course will 
mean a lessening of punishment instead 
of the opposite. In fact, if prompt con- 
fession follows a merely thoughtless action 
which was not intentionally naughty at all, 
no punishment should be inflicted. But 
the telling of a lie to cover such an action 
should be treated as a very serious matter. 
Nervous children want very careful hand- 
ling, as they are particularly prone to 
falsehoods of this kind, and a timid child 
may easily be made into an habitual liar 
by injudicious and unsympathetic parents 
or nurses, 


** Make Believe” 


Secondly. Many children with vivid 
imaginations will ‘‘ make believe” to such 
an extent that in their little minds fact and 
fiction merge into one with no dividing 
line, and in their report of any occurrence 
truths and untruths may be inextricably 
mixed. Such untruths should never be 
punished, since they bear no resemblance to 
lies which are told with intent to deceive ; 
but a child who tells them frequently must 
be carefully dealt with and taught to 
distinguish between the things that actually 





did happen’ and those which he “ played 
h ippene a.” 

fhus when Teddie runs in after a morn- 
ing’s play with the story: ‘‘ Me and Rover 
were in the field, and I shut Rover outside 
the gate and a funny old woman came along 
md opened it, and when he barked she 
jumped up into the apple tree and flew right 
away in the sky . . .’’ and so on, do not 
take him to task for inventing the old 
woman, who you know did not exist, but 
explain to him that he must make it quite 
plain that he is describing a game, and not 
actual fact. This being clearly established, 
enter whole-heartedly into his make believe, 
and encourage him to look upon you as a 
playfellow. Every child lives partly in 
an imaginary world, and to try to discour- 
age him will only put a barrier between 
you and deprive you of his confidence. 
When they watch the Grown-ups 

Thirdly. Children may become untruthful 
because they discover that other people do 
not always tell the truth to them. They 
are extraordinarily quick to imitate, and 
bad habits are, alas! acquired as easily as 
good ones by force of example. Grown-ups 
should always be on the alert to see that 
the little ones in their care associate with 
truthful companions. 

Ind grown-ups themselves must always tell 
childven the truth, tis surpri ing how many 
people who consider themselves absolutely 
truthful will tell what they call a harmless 
fib to a child, never realising the deplorable 


results that may follow. The lies that are 
told to children, like those that are told by 


them, are of various kinds, and may be 
conveniently classed as follows: 

z..2 told to hide ignorance. Children 
are always asking questions—questions that 
it is not always possible for an ordinary 
parent, who is not a walking encyclopedia, 
to answer satisfactorily 

Mother, why is the sun _ yellow?” 

Mother, where are baby’s teeth before 


she cuts them?” ‘‘ Daddie, why can you 
hear the wind when you can't see it ‘ 
And others more baffling still. The wise 
parent answers: ‘‘I don’t know if no 


amount Of brain-searching reveals the richt 
answer; but the foolish ones—and they are 
many—make up replies on the spur of thi 
moment. Result, their children may think 
them omniscient for a time, but with the 
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INVER 


keen wits of childhood they discover jp. 
credibly quickly that they have been de. 
ceived, and not only despise the deceive 
but argue within them 

tells hes. Why shouldn’t I 





Frightening the Little Cnes 

2. Lies told to frighten children. Th 
are, perhaps, the wickedest lies of am 
the amount of harm they do is simph 
calculable. Nearly all nursemaids, 
very carefully trained, have some pet thr 
which they hold over refractory char 
such as that of the black man who 
down the chimney and carries off naught 
little boys and girls after they have ¢ 
to bed. The mental torture that some 1 
kiddies must endure as they lie awake 
the dark, listening for this horror to cor 
upon them, scarcely bears thinking abou 
Probably they will have an unreas 
terror of the dark for years after they 
learnt that the bogy they feared never 
existed. 





And ignorant servants are not the only 
ofienders. How often one hears a parent 
who ought to know better trving to ma 


a child behave nicely by ying: “Tl 
policeman will take you to pri if yé 
not good,” or D always | g 
little boys ’’! Hundreds of ch 
policemen and d > be 

people have ti t them to de 


“Fun” thet is wery Serious 
3. Lies t } r 
these is dift t to se but 
one of us kn \ tie tvpe ot ] 
hardly ever address¢ a child s¢ 
but who makes up extra 
que tions and idiotic stor 
under di cussi | 
puzzle the little victim and to a1 é 
grown-ups The unfortunat 
puzzled, of course, and often 18 1 
and uncomf 
there is some sort of conspir 
and never knowing whether to believe 
he is told or not Or if he 
kinned he may e that 1 t of th 
causes amusement at trv te the sat 
Discourag 
anv othe1 


See that ever 


question, be 
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‘They were sitting at their midday dinner 
in the common room when Cicely walked past.”’ 


AN 


By 
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CHAPTER XIX 
The 


HEY were sitting at their midday dinner 
In the common room when Cicely walked 
past the window. Joyce, who had received 
her message Mrs. Barnacle, 


Luncheon Party 


from Was 


surprised at her early return, though she had 


been puzzling herself over what could possibly 
have happened She waited for several 
minutes, and when Cicely did not come down, 
excused herself and went to seek her 

She found her in their bedroom, sitting on 
the broad window-ledge, a favourite perch, 
md the expression on her face left Joyce in 
no doubt that something unusual had hap- 
pened 
“ Darling, whatever is it? 
a bit like yourself.”’ 
“TI don’t feel it. 


You don’t look 


I’ve been upset. I can’t 
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come down, Joycey,’’ answered Cicely a trifle 
unsteadily, but with perfect frankness a | 
couldn't stand the chattering throng 

**But you must have something to eat.”’ 

“What is there?” 

‘Trish stew,’’ answered Joyce, and 
not for the life of her understand why Cicely 
should go off into shrill laughter 

‘I've had a pretty fair share of Irish stew 


could 


already this morning, so I won't take it I'll 
tell you what, Joy, I'll have a cup of tea 
and a poached egg when Mrs. Barnacle has 
time to get it Don't let them ask any ques- 
tions downstairs, and tell Maud she must go 
on with the ploughing this afternoon if I 


don't turn up at the coppice field.”’ 
nodded, but her were full of 
loving solicitude, which Cicely found it hard 
to meet without breaking down. 
“Darling, something has happened ! 


Joyce eyes 


It’s a 
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man, of course; it always is a man,”’ she said, Joy? I expect he'll sk me some qu 
and gave her foot, encased in the neat brogue, tions.”’ : 
a suggestive thrust forward, as if seeking a * But how car he know, if neither you ; 
handy objective “T can’t tell you more I tell her? ” asked Joyce in a myst fied vi 
i now, but IT will as soon as I've got the hang ‘Well, you see, she happet to knoy 
of it myself Don’t worry about me. IT'll man She met him at Ceeu Reine. 
vet over it; but, as the hoys say, it’s rotten was a friend of your brother J they 
ill the same, just when we were getting on in the Lecik together 
so splendidly !”’ ‘Oh said Joyce shortly, a creat 
Joy moved forward, kissed her sister-in-law hining in on tery Is he tl . 
twice, and without a word slipped out of the then, dear?’ she isked in a 
room, She was so happy herself with her ‘* Don't tell me if you don’t want to; but 
-oldier-lover that she was desperately anxious I should like you to be as happy as Al 
for someone to come along at the proper time L ar 
and make Cicely happy too. She had not ar ** He is the one; but ther re d g 
idea that Cicely had any secret locked in her I can't tell " y more.”’ , 
breast, and certainly she looked eriously No quest had rrived when they re 
upset Joyce wished she had seen hin The the house, tho t look int the dir 
man who could make an Impression on Cicely, room, Where lunecl \ | laid, sk 
she felt, must be worth seeing them that re expected Hearing tl 
The C.O. isn’t very well,’’ she explained voices, Lady st ng, who spent less ti 
in the most casual voice as she re-enters 1 the than formerly the seclusion of her boud 
dining-room She won't be coming down, appeared at the di ng-room door and 
and you'll have to go on at the ploughing them in tl 
this afternoon, Maud.”’ “So glad to ‘ i, dears! Cor in | 
Right-o ! And we're all) most awfully Cicely, dear I lite expected t or | 
sorry,’ said the lady ploughman ‘ something of you st nicht Did aT 
She voiced the sentiment of the whole half- Kane? I was so ry sorry ton ! 
dozen with whom Cicely lived on terms. of ‘* Yes, dear, I vy him, red ( 
perfect amity She really had a gift for bravely and 
handling people and of getting them to fall And how did 1 | t t 
in with her’ ideas Yet there was nothing the neighbourl a Why didn’t 1 
domineering about her, and she always ce hack to Ih I t 
ferred to the expressed opinion of another, over the 
ind they discussed everything together reward ‘“*T didn't t f it 3 | he did 
ing the work, though her decision, of course, come pr | H $ 
was final The military title CLO had di to Treland 
pensed with the more formal title, Lady "bast i left tl Army, ¢ for g 
Steering, and they were just a bunch of happy Lewis told t 
} English eirl working together for a common * He | left Army for i 
} end * And hy r to li | 
\ Cicely watched them all go out to the after ifter | property, I } I t 
) noon’s work, and when the house was empty told me he | roperty Ire] 
she Jay down on her bed and, to her own ‘*He | nthe M 
H surprise, fell fast asleep mswered Cicely 2 
/ She had had a very disturbed nieht, and partly for that, thoueh I rat 
' nothing could have been better for her than Interested t t I tl 
leep, which refreshed her body and enabled at the mor t Is M ri ! q 
her mind to recover its true perspective chance, con r to lunch to-d y, de ! 
That was Saturday afternoon Sundavs weal * he is Ad rhtful man, 1 he | 
Cicely and Joyce always went home to Deverills coming here I never be grateful enoug 
ifter morning church, to lunch and stav the to you, dear hild, for ive r tl 
whole afternoon Lady Steering had blo somed should try na sind to some of tl 
out into all kinds of new directions since homeless at t mon t Major Hal ? 
Cicelv’s arrival nd one of the feature wil o very fond f his home, 1 he 
that she kept an open luncheon table on have { r 1 cl 
Sundays for the officers at Colissey Barrack She w ity , He told 1 
; When they had once been there and met the note 
! two charming dauehters of the house they roing to It 1 S Ui end 
did not need any ur ring to return (> i ( t} hit \ 
As Cicely and Jovee walked together throuch mind if J t { n { t I t T 
the little wood from Much Havers Church a to f t ! t I 
fine rain was falling, just " { ep Phat ‘ 
} Lady Steering in the house Hd Lad ster Well, | I 
4 You won't say unything to your mother, delightful letter from Caroline this mornll, 
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I'm afraid we shall never get her back, Cicely, 
so you will have to take her place.” 

Nobody another 
they are makeshifts. 
; and so splendid at the 
W hat 


Impossible ! ever takes 


person's place; merely 
But Caroline 1s happy, 
work I wrote to her yesterday about, 
do you think? ”’ 


Lady S 


ivitated 
never knew, with Cicely; it wa 


happened 


, — 
ering shook a somewhat 


hea She 


lways the unexpected that where 
” she was concerned 
‘To point out to her that after Joy goes 
North the Blessington Hut must do without 
het We shall need her at Steering. Don't 
vou think that would be excellent? ”’ 


“From our point of view it would. But do 





° you think it is going to be a permanent thing 
at Steering ?”’ 

For the duration! "’ said Cicely glibly. ‘I 
hope she'll come. She promised me she would 
come back if 1 ever asked her seriously, and I 
did yesterd " 

‘You have made a great difference in our 
lives, dear child, and I can never thank God 
sufficiently for sending you to us. I saw your 
dear father in town yesterday, and_ told 
nim so.”” 

You saw daddy in town! exclaimed 
Cicely, in tones of strong surprise. ‘* Did you 
meet him accidentally, or did you go to 
Streatham ? ”’ 

‘Oh, no; we had an appointment to lunch, 
to talk about von.” 

Cicely was alarmed. At that particular 

; crisis in her career she did not wish to be 
talked about or arranged for. She @uessed 

t Lady Steering had some plan of her own 

erning her, on which she wished to, or at 

felt it necessary to, consult her father 

Don’t look so scared, my dear,’ said Lady 
Steer] laughing softly, her pink and white 

Wearing an expression of extreme satis- 

ol ; 

[ hope you are not making great plans 

r me, de id Cicely. ‘* The Marshams 

t make plans. That's why they find life 

interesting.’ 

No plans, dear; only necessary arrange- 

i ets You will be cor tilted all in good time 
\N 


Meanwhile, your father is in splendid spirits 

it you He } promised to 
tor Easter with your deat , 
Oh, that will be 


reves sparkling 


me lown 
not 
roth 


lovely cried Cicely, 





, llow wood of you to ask 
Thank you ever so much!” 
lhe girl’s eyes po vely shone, and Lady 
a Steeri y Saw that she could not have thoueht 
anything more calculated to win her grati 
tude and love 
Tam so glad you are pleased Now tell 
¢ how th ploughine i getting on.”’ 
Quite well i think they find it hard 
IK but [ have made Graves understand 
. "ut short shifts After all, we are women, 
ee r, and it’s no use pret nding we are men, 





or can do anything as well as they can. We 
huven't got the bodily strength.’’ 
This was a sentiment so entirely after Lady 
heart that she positively beame.t 
She was still beaming when the first 
was announced 


Stecring’s 
on her 
cuest a nervous young subal- 
tern from Colissey Barracks, who came in fear 
und trembling to apologise for the adjutant, 
who had been Sunday duty 
elsewhere. , , 

He was quickly put at his ease, however, 
and soon after the luncheon table was full. It 
was a large round one, set in the recess of a 
very wide window, which gave the 
room a really medizval look. 


called out on 


big dinine- 
It had been very 
little used of late years, owing to the amount 
of coal and wood required to bring the tem- 
perature up to normal requirements 

Major Halloran, a particularly jolly, typical- 
looking Irishman, who, for some unexplained 
reason, W 
English 


us attending to the recruiting in an 
county instead of | 
charmed to find Cicely his partner at lunch 

** Now, uncommon bit of luck,’ 
he said, with just sufficient brogue to make his 
delightful “And how’s the 
getting on, and the pretty colleens, 


3 own, was 


this is an 


speech farm 


learning 


to plough and to sow, to reap and to mow, 
and to be a farmer’s boy, eh? ”’ 
‘All right—quite all right, though, entre 


nous, Major, the ploughing is the 
thing we've tackled yet It's very hard work, 
and I shirked it yesterday—positively slacked 
richt off! An awful confession for a C.O. on 
active service to make, isn’t it 

* That depends entirely But, 


biggest 


now I take 


another look, you do seem a bit off colour, 
me dear Now, you take a family man’s 
advice, and don’t overdo it. It’s a holiday 
you're needing Been hard at it since last 


haven't you 
London, and 


summer without a break, 
‘Yes Only one 
that doesn't count 
* But vou'll get off at Easter, won’t you? ”’ 
“Tt isn’t vetting off, but 
there isn't , 
id Cicely 


week-end in 


question of 
anywhere particular to go to, 


frankly ‘One doesn’t spend 


money at health resorts in war time, even if 
one needed it—which I don’t And, you see, 
my people live in town, which isn’t much of 


a change, though, of 
Mummy would spoil me 
fast in bed, and all sorts of demoralising 
unfit one for the hard path of 


course, 1t 1s ai rest 


dreadfully, give me 





She made a pretty little moue as she spoke, 
and her eyes twinkled 

It's a holiday vou need, all the same. I’m 
vetting one myself end of this week 
home for Easter, I 
boy over it You see, I 
baby vet 


Going 
and as foolish as a 
haven't seen the 


am, 


new 


The new baby repeated Cicely in an 


iwed whispet Is there a new baby 


* Well, he’ 


heen there 


nine weeks, me dear, 
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and his mother is 
about again. I 
applied for leave 
and got it; and I 
don’t mind telling 
vou I intend to 
kill two birds with 
one stone when 
I’m at it.’’ 

“What kind of 
birds?” asked 
Cicely with wide- 
open eyes. 

‘I want to see 
for meself what’s 
going on in Dub- 
lin There’s 
trouble brewing in 
JTreland, I’m 
ifraid, and as far 
as I can see, it’s 
expected to come 
to a head in Easter 
week.”’ r 

The colour rose 
in the girl’s 
cheeks. 

“Everybody 
seems to he voing 
to Ireland for the 
same reason,’ she 
said irrelevantly. 
“Tell me, Major 
Halloran, do the 
Irish have the 

‘cond sight, same 
as the Scotch? 
You knew M yor 
Elphinstone, 
didn't you? He 
told me he knew 
he should come 
sifely through the 
war, but that he 
would lose an arm 
or a leg U n- 
canny, isn't it? 
Do Trishmen know 
things about Tre- 
land before they 
happen?” 

The major 
stroked his mas- 
sive chin. 

“Well, you see, me dear, it isn’t difficult 
to forecast a thing when it’s been getting 
ready so long; and there has been a power of 
German money scattered in Treland.” 

“Oh, do you think so? T so much went 
to ask you things about Ireland. T have a 
friend I am interested in who is Trish He 
thinks there is going to be a great deal of 
trouble, and he has gone over—T think, yester- 
day, or is going to-day—for the same reason 
as you are going.” 





“Goon after 


Steering, and it 


her up again, worse lu 











the 
luncheon table was 
full, and Major Hal- 
loran was charmed to 
find Cicely his 
partner '’—p. 495, 


Do T know him? Js 
the 


politician It's 


divided Treland, Lady 


thev who will have to pa 


nent, then spoke some 
major listening with 


vet reading betwee! 


had been written in pla 


France some montis 
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with my aunt, who is running a hospital for 
the French Red Cross. There two men 
there who came from the Foreign Legion. 
One was Lord Steering, whom I married, and 
the other an Irishman called Dennis Kane.”’ 

‘I don't answered the 
major slowly. pe 


were 


know any Kanes,” 
* Well, what else? 
There isn’t anything else much. Only he 
has left the Legion, and he came here yester- 
day to Deverills, I mean. Lady Steering 
invited him when she met him at Coeur la 
Reine You see, she came to fetch me to 
England after her son died. You have heard 
‘te story, of course ? Everybody has.”’ 

lhe major inclined a sympathetic head. 

“ He came yesterday, but Lady Steering was 
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in town, so he walked over to the Hall to see 
me. He told me he had left the Legion and 
was going back to Ireland.”’ 

‘**T see. And what was his attitude—towards 
the trouble? ’’ he added significantly. 

‘Oh, he talks as if Ireland were under the 
heel of the oppressor—almost as if she were in 
the category with Belgium. You don’t know 
the name of Kane, but his full name is Dennis 
Kane O’Rourke—you may know that——”’ 

‘The O’Rourke! Has he turned up again? 
Bless my heart and soul! ”’ 

Cicely, who had entirely forgotten her lunch 
and where she was, put a breathless question 

“You do know about him, Major Hal- 
loran ? ”’ 
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“T know enough. A good sort, me dear, 
and as clever as they make ‘em; but he got 
in with the wrong crowd, and had his head 
turned when he was too young to understand. 
So the O’Rourke has gone to Ireland 
umph.”’ 

Somehow, that monosyllable seemed to em 
body «# lot, and Cicely’s exe ited interest grew. 
Struck by her expression, the major turned 
to her and said in a low voice 

** Are you interested beyond the common in 
this rascal, me dear? ”’ 

*“Raseal! Js he a rascal, Major? ”’ 
cheeks paled. 

“Only in the sense that he is a hot-headed 
voungster you can’t help liking, in spite of his 
folly. In the far back days the Hallorans 
and the O’Rourkes had some traffic, but you 
can’t do anything with a firebrand. Hasn't 
the Legion taught him better? I'll do my best 
to get hold of him when I get to Dublin! 

“Oh, do! ”’ cried Cicely fervently. ‘‘ I shall 
be so grateful.”’ 

“Ts it so bad as that? ’’ murmured the 
major, and at the moment, Lady Steering, di 
approving of this low-toned conversation at a 
common table as a distinct breach of courtesy 
and manners, asked a question of Major Hal 
loran which compelled it to come to an end 

Cicely was rather silent and distrait throug) 
out the rest of the meal, and found no opp 
tunity of resuming the talk which had _ in- 
terested her so acutely. Very soon afterwards 
Lady Steering rose, and they had to leave the 
men to their smoke. 

Feeling that she could not be subjected to 
her mother-in-law's cross-questioning at the 
moment, Cicely escaped out of doors, glad of 
the cool air, for her blood was surging in her 
veins, and she felt worked up to 
of extraordinary tension, which certainly 
measured the depth of her interest in the m 1” 
she had known and learned to love 
Kane. 

With her customary candour Cicely had 
faced the facts, and no longer hid from he? 
that she did love Dennis Kane, 
thing concerning him was of 


and her 


a state 
as Denni 


elf 
ind that every 
supreme mom t 
in her eyes. She watched feverishly for the 


exodus of the men from the dinine-room, but 


it was not till the moment came for them to 
bid their kind hostes cood-by« that Major 
Halloran came to her side 

‘Look here, me dear I've heen thinkine 


over what you've told me~— it 
thinking—but I’ve hit upon a plan.’ 
What is it?’ asked Cicely feverishly 

** You need a holiday Why not come acro 
to Ireland with me?’ My wife will be more 
than pleased to see you She's as grateful a 
I am for the privilege I've had in thi 
house.”’ 


“Go to Treland with you? But, how 


ln 


splendid ! Do you think it could 
managed? ”’ 


** Managed ? Why, yes; nothing e 


, I 
You leave it to me I won't sav anythine to. 
day, but to-morrow IT’ll pay a duty visit ¢ 

: h 
Your mother-in-law, and it'll be a queer thiyo 


if | don’t get her to my 

Vell me, does she 

O'Rourke ? * 
‘Only what T told you. Shi 


but nothing about ibout me,” said Cic 


way of thinkine 


know al vthine about th 


knows him, 


colouring sweetly. 


‘ Right-o. Perhaps she needn’t ever kn , 
You must be prevented making  anotl 
taatrimonial mistake, me dear, and the 
best way to prevent it is to make the 
maquiry about the man who i try to 
vad you to. it.” ° 

‘Oh, he didn’t do much persuading. Y 
ee—you see, I sent him wav, be 
would not answer tisfactorily certai 
tions IT put to him. It is war, Major Hal 
and if we have traitors in the camp 
are we? ”’ 

She threw up her little head with 
noble gesture, which commanded the 
whole admiration 

“Tf the O’Rourke can be saved from | 
elf, me dear—and IT can tell you he ! 
saving—you'll be the sar url? he said 
vently. ‘* And he i lu and pnar 
doesn't know it Well, will you leave it 
me? You’d like a trip to Treland, 
you?” 

Oh, I would! Apart from him, it w 
interest me beyond everything ! ”’ 

“Then it'll come off,’ said the major 
out the smallest hesitation And it did 

CHAPTER XX 
Cicely in Dublin 
PHESHE mail boat from Holvhead arrived 
Kingstown Harbout of tl 
exquisite mornings Cicely had ¢ I 
She had slept well ad ound 
hoat rocked on the choppy waters of the I 
Channel, and her eyes were bright, het 
pink, her whole being al , with not I 
of night travelling or fatigue about het . 

The major met her, smiling, proud 
charge, not requiring to < hoy he 
easoned traveller carries her own cred 
with her 

We made a good ru But did you | 
the rain in the night j 


No,’’ iid Cicel I didn’t hear 
thing, though IT wanted to kee; vake dre 
fully for the submar 

The major niled a trifle grimly 

Lady Steering had looked aghast at the sug 

tion of the Trish \ t It me thir 
invite a charming man to luncheon, anotl 
to entrust him with the re of an equ 
charming young travelli mipALN LO 

Phen, as she said plaintively, they kn 
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nothing of the people on the other side, and 
she was not appeased until Moira Halloran, 
coming forward at once in the big-hearted Irish 
way, sent a telegram confirming her husband’s 
invitation and adding her Even then 
Lady Steering was exceedingly dubious. She 
covld not understand why Cicely should want 
to go to Ireland in such circumstances. Never- 
theless, Cicely had her Way. 

* Oh, isn’t ‘Treland lovely? ’’ she cried, with 
a little sigh of perfect delight. ‘‘She’s got 
a veil on, a mystery veil, to cover the sun! 
Is it always like that, Major? It makes me 
want to ery.’ 

The major’s heart was soft, and he had often 
been home-sick for these lovely pensive shores. 

“Aye, maybe,’’ was all he answered at the 
moment, and Cicely unde tood. 

At seven o'clock they alighted from the old 
cab in Lower Mount where he had a 
little town house. ‘The other one, the 
of their hearts, nestled among 
hills, which Cicely was to see 
not yet. 


own. 


Street, 
home 
the Limerick 
one day; but 
An eager face, pressed against an upper 
window, brightened at sight of the lumbering 
eab, and Moira Halloran opened the door her- 
self. Cicely made herself busy with her slender 
luggage at that 
had caught the 
Irish eyes 
when 


supreme moment, after she 
glory in Moira Halloran’s 
Her own were a bit soft and tender 
at last she had conquered a refractory 
strap, and the major was standing by to help 
her out. 

Moira, in a blue peignoir which matched her 
eyes, looking incredibly young and sweet, was 
smiling just inside the open door. And the 
two girls kissed one another, and the English 
Rose was received into that happy corner of 
Ireland’s garden and found it good. 
carried to her 


She was 
room, where a fire already 
burned cheeringly to take the nip from the 
cool morning air; and her little 
tray was ready. 

“Now, you take all that 
and I'll and fetch you when I 
you've had enough sleep,’”’ said Moira, 
“Oh, but how could I sleep? I’m 
every bit of me. Besides, I want to see the 
baby de 

“You shall see him 
and he’s got Pat’s eyes 
vour tea, and then we'll see 

With that she took herself off, and the door 
Was closed, and Cicely that all the 
treasures of the heart were being inspected 
somewhere else under that happy root She 
felt singularly alone and aloof, and throwing 
off her hat, she approached the 
took a lone survey of Dublin roofs 
There was little more to be seen from that 
high window, thoueh just a peep of the green 
enclosure in Fitzwilliam 


breakfast 


and get to bed, 
think 


come 


awa ke, 


He's a darling duck, 
Well, anyway, drink 


knew 


window and 


could be 
caught, with bare bouehs Waving against the 


cloud-flec ke d sky The sl Vv set med 


Square 


very low 
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in the misty morning, though shafts of in- 
credible glory from the risen sun relieved the 
gloom. i 

Cicely had a queer feeling of things hidden, 
of something and unseen; the air 
seemed tense, charged with electric forces, but 
not sinister. The girl's spirit, quick to sense 
and respond to such influences, was only thea 
conscious of a deep feeling of contentment at 
finding herself under the low grey skies of 
Ireland. No doubt this was a purely personal 
thing, 


brooding 


explained by her interest in the man 
who had awakened her heart. 

It was of him she thought as she pushed 
the tendrils of her hair back from her white 


brow, and with her chin on her hand faced 
the window which looked out on Dublin 
streets. Where was he? In which section 
of the city? What roof covered him? It 
eemed a very large city. Was it likely that 


they should ever meet? She admitted in her 
heart of hearts that probably she could only 
count on the hundredth chance. 

She turned round, plunged her face and 
hands into the clear cold water, and then sat 
down to drink her tea. The little white bed, 
with the shamrock-scattered counterpane, in- 
vited her to rest; but every nerve and fibre 
was alive and awake, and sleep was impossible. 

It was all very homey and comfortable, 
and Cicely, who had been living the Spartan 
life for many months, where morning tea and 
other luxuries were strictly taboo, revelled in 


it all. She was on holiday; she had east the 
trammels, broken clean away Something told 
her it was going to be a final break, that 


henceforth her destinies 
bound up with the 
down into the sea 


Hearing her 


were to be irrevocably 
low green island dipping 
movine about later, Mrs 
Halioran, with the new baby in her arms and 
a three-year-old of adorable sweetness clinging 
to her skirts, knocked at 

“Oh, you heavenly angels! 


the door. 
” eried Cicely, 


and forthwith fell down in worship at a new 
shrine 
Moira looked on smilingly, touched and 


gratified, since there is no quicker way to a 
mother’s heart than children 
Moira’s heart was exceptionally warm, even 
for an Trish heart, and, happy herself, she was 
in the mood to love all the world. So she 
beheld Cicely’s adoration with pride and joy. 
‘You like children, then? I’m so glad. 
Because there are five in this house, and they 
what Pat 
Don't vou hear 


through her 


make ealls ‘a thundering row 
them? That’s him with the 
They're only just wakened. Such sleepy- 
headed little chap . but 
**May I have the 


bovs 
darlings every one.’ 


baby?’ asked Cicely, with 


sweet yearning in her eyes. ‘‘ Am T[ holding 
him right He won't break, will he? You 
see, LUve never seen one so tiny at close 
quarters Oh, isn’t he perfectly, adorably 
sweet ?”’ 
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She gathered the blue-eyed mite to her 
bosom, and the little toddling one crept nearer, 
sure of her welcome, as the child is when she 
discerns love in eyes not seen before. 

It was a very pretty picture, of which Cicely 
Was quite unconscious. Presently she looked 
up into Moira Halloran’s face with wonder 
in her own. 

“What a lot of things there are in life— 
lovely and incredible things! One meets new 
ones every day. Oh, I am so glad I came! 
And how lovely it was of you to have me! 
Now I come to think of it, it was rather an 
adventure. My mother-in-law wasn’t sure, 
even, if it was quite proper!” 

Moira laughed. 

“Pat has been telling me. But you have 
been so kind to him in England, and I’m so 
glad. We need to understand one another 
better. And I do believe you’ve been sent 
to me to help. My nurse went home for the 
week-end to Waterford last Friday, and she 
has never come back, and there isn’t another 
to be had for love or money.” 

“Oh, I’ll be the nurse! I should love it. 
Only, of course, you’ll have to supervise, or 
I'll do wrong things.” 

“‘There isn’t much fear of that. We'll do 
them together. I’m not an experienced mother 
yet, though I’ve had five. No, there are no 
more nurses to be had. So many of our girls 
have gone to England to make munitions, and 
more are going. I’m rather glad the major 
has come. We're expecting trouble in Dublin, 
and though I’m not nervous, there are the 
children.” 

“What kind of trouble?” asked Cicely 
anxiously. ‘‘ Do you mean the rebellion people 
are always talking about, but which nobody 
really expects? ’’ 

“The Sinn Feiners,’’ answered Moira, as if 
that summed up everything. Cicely had heard 
the name before, but it conveyed no meaning 
to her. 

*“ What are they?” 

Moira shrugged her shoulders. 

“It isn’t safe to give them their true name; 
but, anyway, they’re agin the Government. 
Pat wants us to get away down to Ballysinane ; 
but it’s a long journey with so many babies, 
and, besides, you don’t want to be buried in 
the country. There is Dublin to see, and 
what’s going on in it.’’ 

There was a good deal more going on in 
it at that moment than even the slightly 
initiated dreamed. 

Cicely quickly settled into that delightful 
household, finding her niche in it, succumbing 
to the spell of the lovable, wayward Irish 
nature without a moment’s delay. It pro- 
vided a sharp contrast to the environment she 
had left, where convention, tradition, laboured 
courtesy ruled. Perhaps nothing appealed 
more to Cicely’s very unconventional nature 
than the casual, happy-go-lucky atmosphere 


prevailing in the Halloran household. It was 
not a makeshift atmosphere, covering incom. 
petence and discomfort, as is so often the 
case. Moira was an excellent wife and moth 
who gave her best to what she called her j 
It was rather a free and candid air, an enti- 
absence of pomp and ceremony, and an open- 
handed hospitality which Cicely had never se 
excelled. The major seemed to have troops of 
friends, whom he brought in at all sorts of 
unconventional hours, expecting meals and, 
what was more amazing, getting them. 

“This house is the most elastic I’ve ever 
seen in the world,” said Cicely breathlessly 
on the third morning of her arrival, when she 
came down to find tie breakfast table aug- 
mented by two new faces. ‘And, for good- 
ness’ sake, how many brothers have you, Major 
Halloran? ’”’ 

‘Oh, these aren’t brothers exactly, m 
dear,” said the major, with his big laugh 


¢ 


“‘They’re just the boys. Ask Moira. They 
come just the same when I’m not here.” 
In the course of conversation it transpired 


that two more might be expected to lunch, 
and as Moira had a good many housekeeping 
affairs to see to, and as yet the nurce’s | 

was unfilled, and the other maids had no time 
to spare to take out the babies, Cicely volu:- 


teered to give the children their morning 
outing. 

**Oh, let me! I’ll be ever so careful,” she 
pleaded. 

“‘Lady Steering nursemaid! Wheeling aa 
Irish major’s offspring in a pram! Your 


mother-in-law would expect the heavens to 
fall at the spectacle.” 

“Oh, they won't fall. 
easier than driving a hay 
up the mangolds. And even 
as hard, I’d do it and 
there!” 

She had her way, and the new nursemaid, 
in her well-cut black coat and skirt and 
small hat from which she carefully removed 
the flowing veil, emerged triumphant from the 
house and headed towards the open square 

All the men had gone off immediately after 
breakfast, and Cicely once more felt the odd 
sense of something impending, 
approaching, in which she was to have her 
share. 

She had a gift for locality and direction, 
and seldom made a mistake. The wide, beau- 
tiful square, in which many of the Irish aristo- 
cracy still held town houses, though very 
few of them could afford to live in them, was 
very quiet at that hour, and Cicely made her 
way right through it, enjoying pushing the 
perambulator, and eager to do small 
shopping errands for Mrs. Halloran, who was 
to be busy making pastry as a stand-by [vr 
any extra meals that might be required that 
day or the next 

The major had talked at breakfast about 


Besides, it’s a lot 
cart or chopping 
if it were twice 
love doing it. So 


some crisis 


some 
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trying to borrow or hire a 
car to take them all to 
Ballysinane, but the 
events of that exciting 


day were to put every- 
thing else out of their 
minds. ; 

By the time Cicely 


reached the more tre- 
quented streets she became 
aware that there seemed to 
be some considerable ex- 
citement abroad. People 
were either hurrying 
hither and thither with a 
scared look on their faces, 
or standing about in little 

discussing 
unusual. By the 
Sack- 


were 


groups some=- 
thing 
time she 

ville Street 
visible, and there seemed 


reached 


crow ds 


to be considerable uproar, 
as if a procession of some 
kind or a regimental de- 
monstration were in pro- 
gress and being impeded 
by the crowd. Then quite 
suddenly a shot rang out, 
followed by 
another. 
Cicely, without fear for 
herself, but only  con- 
cerned for the two chil- 
dren in her care, quickly 
turned the perambulator 
and began to 


another and 


return as 
fast as her legs could 
carry her back to Lower 
Mount Street Half-way 
across Fitzwilliam Square 
she met Moira Halloran, 
running bare headed, 
searching for her darlings 

“Pat sent that silly 
boy, Terry O'Neill, back 
to tell us the Sinn Feiners 
have risen, and that we 
are to keep indoors till he gets back Oh, 
I am so thankful to see you, Cicely ! 
think we could run any faster? ”’ , 
“No,” said Cicely dex idedly ‘““And don't 
you touch the pram. You are simply shaking 
all over; you will upset it I’ve been down 
to Sackville Street, and there are awful things 
happening there.”’ 

“T should think so! 


shots ? 


sweet ?’ 


Do you 


Don't you hear the 
They sound like machine-guns Pat 
told me last night, Cicely, that there are 
hundreds of German machine-guns concealed 
In places along the coast, and that thev are 
being secretly brought to the towns. You are 
sure they aren’t coming this way?" she added, 
casting a fearful glance behind. 

“Quite sure 


\nd, anyway, we are just at 


‘* *Oh, isn’t he 
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home. You awfully frightened, Mrs. 
Halloran. Do you really think, or does the 
major think, it can amount to anything 
serious ? ”’ 

** He doesn't like what he has heard at the 
club and other places since he arrived I 
wish he had back himself instead of 
sending Terry You know what he is He 
will be in the thick of everything; and I told 
him it would be very ignominious to be killed 
in the streets of Dublin. Besides, I want him 
alive.”’ 

Cicely laughed at that, for Moira said it 
so quaintly, and looked so sweet and young 
as she picked up the sleeping infant from the 
perambulator and ran up the steps with it, 
leaving Cicely to retrieve the two-year-old, 


seem 


come 
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and rang the area bell for the maid to come 
and take in the baby-carriage. 

Moira, whose mind and thoughts were now 
entirely engrossed by fears for her husband’s 
safety, went right up to the nursery with the 
children, and left Cicely in the dining-room. 
The windows were both open, so that the rattle 
of the guns only a few streets away sounded 
quite clearly. 

Cicely felt her excitement rising, and, urged 
by some blind impulse for which she could not 
account, she presently picked up her gloves 
again, took a stick from the hall-stand, and 
marched forth on a voyage of discovery. 

“If that Terry boy had only been in we 
could have gone together. He knows the 
geography of Dublin. But, anyhow, I must 
see what is going on,’’ she murmured to 
herself. 

But deeper far than mere curiosity regard- 
ing one of the most amazing side-issues of 
the war was a kind of prevision, almost a 
certainty, that in some strange way it was 
going to affect her personally. 

She knew that it could only do so through 
Dennis Kane. (She could never call him 
The O'Rourke; he was likely to be Dennis 
Kane to her to the end of the chapter.) And 
she felt assured, by some inner consciousness 
which had no facts to support it, that she 
had come to Ireland to meet him. qually 
certain did she feel that she was going forth 
now on some high adventure, and so fearful 
was she of being kept back by Moira Halloran 
that she closed the door very softly and simply 
ran across the street, keeping on the inside of 
the square, so that she could not be seen even 
from the upper windows. 

She could hear perfectly that curious hum 
which distance gives to the uproar made by a 
hostile crowd. It was punctuated by the 
short, sharp bark of rifle and machine-gun 
fire. Cicely ran, not knowing why she ran, 
only sure that she must be in the thick of 
things. 

When she reached Sackville Street she was 
thrilled and partly horrified to see that the 
work of destruction had begun. It reminded 
her of a little French town she had seen in 
process of being shelled and demolished by the 
Germans. She met refugees, less courageous 
than herself, running in all directions, not 
slow to warn her against going forward; but, 
upheld and driven by some inward purpose, 
she held on until she found herself in the 
very thick of the fight. 

It was an extraordinary scene, a deplorable 
comment on the internal affairs of a great 
Empire to see such fierce conflict between its 
units. The rebels were in possession of many 
points of vantage, and were firing recklessly 
yet with deadly precision from every window, 
and from behind the rough, hastily improvised 
barricades that had been thrown up across the 
street. 


Then suddenly Cicely knew that she had to 
help, for there were wounded and bleeding 
people on the pavements and on the rough 


causeway. She forgot everything but the 
ministry of healing and succour she had 
learned under the Red Cross Flag. There 


were other strange flags blowing in the wind 
of that blustering April morning, which stood 
for a misguided love of country and were 
really treachery against the law and order 
which are the only foundations for a people’s 
good. 

Cicely was not the only woman, for there 
were many others, wild-eyed and desperate at 
heart, supporting the rebel columns, while 
some were, like her, bent on errands of mercy 

Fires had already started, and the sweet 
air was hot with smoke and flame; and th 
rattle of the guns 


went on, mingled with 
hoarse cries and curses, which brought back 
to the girl’s mind all the stories she had 


read of the surging crowds before the barri- 
eades of Paris. The days of the Terror, and 
later of the had interested her 
deeply, and while at Neuilly she had explored 
every bit of old Paris, and had been able, with 


Commune, 


her quick imagination, to conjure up wild, 
stirring pictures of the past 
They surely had their parallel here. While 


she bent to her task of unloosing collars and 


neck-cloths, and stanching blood from wounds 


with whatever material she could find, eve 
calmly removing her white muslin underskirt 
for the purpose, she felt the thrill of it all, 
and wondered whether Ireland would really 


this 
liberty of 


through 
and 


terror to the 
which she had so pas 


march blood and 
peace 
sionately dreamed 

People spoke to her whom she had never 
seen before, thanked her, even, for what she 
but none interfered, nor yet bade 
had 


moved swiftly to and fro 


was doing; 
her begone 
lapse of time, but 


She no consciousness of the 


in the surge of the street where the battle 
was thickest; and then quite suddenly she 
made pause, for across the gutter, with a 
bullet wound in his chest, from which the 


blood poured freely, lay the man she had come 
to Ireland to see! 

“Thank God! 
as she bent over him 
knew she did not say 

Over her arm hung the remnant of her white 
underskirt, from which the frills had already 
been torn to stanch the blood of Irish patriots 
and their innocent victims; and tearing a strip 
from it, she bent to her task of stanching 
the life-blood of the man she loved 

What he was doing there, whether fighting 
with or rebels, whether he was 
a Sinn Feiner in actual deed or merely 
looker-on, she did not know. To her that 
mattered not at all. She knew, as she bent 
over him, calling up every atom of the know- 
ledge she possessed, the noise of battle and 


Now I know,”’ she whispered 
But what it was she 


against the 
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the shrill cries of people carried away by 
the lust and passion of the moment, were all 
swept away, and nothing remained but one 
stupendous fact. 

She realised, too, that hers was the deathless 
love which, understanding all, forgives all, 
and she was lifted by it clean above the awful 
and momentous issue of the hour, beyond all 
personal or party feeling, into a clearer region 
where love and sorrow and sacrifice reigned 
supreme. 

Then there whizzed through the air another 
bullet, which found its mark in the slight 
woman’s figure bending low in her work of 
necessity and mercy. And Cicely remembered 
no more, 


CHAPTER XXI 
In the Hospital—W ounded 


HEN she awoke it was night and the 
lights were low. 
rhe red glow of firelight was in the 
place where she lay, but the window 
opposite was open, and a tlood of moonlight 
shone, white and exquisite, across the floor. 
It was a quite bare floor, and a basket-chair 
stood before the fireplace, in which sat a 
nurse’s figure, asleep over the page of an 
open book 

“I’m in hospital,’’ said Cicely to herself, 
md sank back very noisele sly to gather her 
seattered senses. 

She was conscious of no pain, but only a 
TIness on the left shoulder, which was 
presently explained when her hand wandered 
to it and found a surgical bandage. Then 
zll came back, and she moved so quickly and 





restlessly that the nurse sprang up, convicted 

of being asleep on duty. But she had had no 

respite for eighteen hours and was worn out. 
Her kind hand touched the patient’s fore 

head, and her eyes were both smiling and 

tender 

“Well, how is it?” 

nul any pains: 

Cicely shook her he 


se 


ie asked. lave 


vi 





essayed to speak, and 
Was surprised to find her voice a whisper. 

“Where am 1?” 

“Tn hospital.” 

‘T can see that. But when and how did 
I get here?” 


‘You're in a private hospital—Mr Moyna- 
han’s.”” 
“Did they fetch me here off the street! 
What happened? Was I shot? I don’t seem 
to remember.”’ 

‘You had a bullet; but it is not seriou 
flesh wound in the shoulder But it wa 
very jagged and had to be stitched up You 
ut a good deal of anwsthet ie you took if 
ther well and have been asleep a long 


2 we 1? But how is it I don’t remember 
mM between who brought me here? ” 
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” 


“Mr. Moynahan, 1n his ear. 
**T see. And do they know at Lower Mount 
Street where I am and what has happened? ”’ 

The nurse shook her head. 

‘Nobody knows anything—not even yorr 
name. What is it?’ 

““My name? Oh, that doesn’t matter. Send 
to Lower Mount Street. I’m staying at Major 
Halloran’s house. I came from England only 
three days ago,”’ 

** Better have stopped there, I should think,”’ 
said the nurse, who was Scotch and spoke with 
a strong Aberdeen accent, which sounded not 
harshly but sweetly to Cicely’s ears, for it 
conveyed a sense of strength and _ kindness 
and steadfastness comforting to a weak body. 
‘Now you mustn’t talk any more, or I'll go 
aud fetch Sister. 

“Oh, but I must talk! Can you send to 
the Hallorans to tell them where Iam? They 
must think I’m killed, or something equally 
dreadful.’”’ 

‘In the morning. It’s only two o’clock now. 
I'll ring them up, if they have a telephone, 
before I go off duty.” 

‘They haven’t a telephone.” 

*'Then I'll go myself. Now you must ¢@rink 
this and sleep again. Sleep’s the thing. I! 
It’s the only thing that 
reconciles one to the long last sleep—it’ll be 
satisfying.” 

** Oh, but, Nurse——” 

* Well, what is it now? You haven’t a tem- 
perature, I can see, or it would be as much 
as my post is worth to let you go on talking. 


or 
> 


never get enough. 


I’ve se¢ n temperatures rise before now because 
uo answer could be got to questions.” 

‘So have [. I’m a sort of a nurse myself,” 
said Cicely lell me, were any more patients 
brouvht here besides me? ”’ 

**No. Mr. Moynahan himself was passing 
by, or trying to pass, in his motor, and he 
brought you.”’ 

‘I was looking after a wounded man,” said 
Cicely, flushing slightly. ‘* Do you know what 
became of him?” 

‘No; but the ambulance would take him in 
due course [ gwuess he’s in one of the big 
hospitals. They're 


b full everywhere, and beds 
in the corridors 


Ghastly 
enough, and what they want heaven alonxe 
knows You shoul: Dublin now. It looks 
as if it might be in German occupation. Now 


business, sure 


do go to sleep 

Cicely closed her eyes. She had learned all 
he wished to know, and must now ponder on 
the situation Presently, not yet free from 


wer of the drug, she drifted once more 
into the land of dreams and visions, and when 
he finally awoke the sun had taken the moon 


and Ww st ining St renely on a ne wly 
devastated world, which gave ocular demon 
stration of the incredible folly and short 
sightedness of men, and of the havoe that can 
be wrought by passions out of coutrol, 
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A fresh nurse bent over Cicely this time, 
and she looked round restlessly for the kind 
Scotch face. 

“Where is the 
disappointed. 

‘*Nurse Macdonald ? 


other nurse?” she asked, 


She’s eff duty.” 


‘“Do you know whether she has gone to 
Major Halloran’s house in Lower Mount 
Street? ”’ 

“Yes, she has. Here is Mr. Moynahan 


coming. He’s been here twice this morning, 
but L wouldn’t have yow wakened.”’ 
Cicely had very small interest in the great 


surgeon, though she summoned a smile in 
answer to his greeting. 
He was a very tall, lean person, with the 


keenest eyes and mouth Cicely had ever seen 
in her life. But she had no tear of man, and 
had long since discovered that even very great 
surgeons are only men. 
‘Well,’ he said, “have you had enough 
of the Sinn Feiners? ”’ 
“T wasn’t thinking 
can I get up?” 
“Some day, please God,’’ he 
lightly. ‘‘ How’s the shoulder? ”’ 
“Stiff, but not sore. Oh, please don’t take 
it down. Couldn’t I go home—back to where 
I’m living, and get well there? ”’ 
*“Are we so bad to you here?” 


about them. 


Please, 


answered 


he asked. 


‘Some would be glad to come in and ask ao 
questions.” 
** Really sick folks, of course. But I'm feel- 


ing quite well in my body, only my mind isn’t 


easy.” 


“ten get easier before we're done with 


you,” he answered pleasantly, and, sitting 
down on the side of the bed near the foot, 
he looked at her as if he found the vision 


pleasant. 

‘* Now, young lady, what were you doing 
roaming about Sackville Street in the thick of 
it, eh?” 

‘**T was just roaming, that’s all.’ 

‘Natural curiosity of woman, eh?” 

** Yes—Eve on the prowl.’ 

‘* And were you satisfied with what you saw? 
You’ll be getting a V.C. You helped such 
a lot of folk. Are you a nurse by profession? ”’ 

“One of the makeshift ones. I was in a 
hospital under the French Red Cross at 
louches.”’ 

““And what wind blew you across to us?” 

“T came on a visit to the Hallorans. Do 
you know them?” 

“Yes. I was at school with Pat Halloran. 
Now perhaps we'll get at your name? ” 

““My name? Oh, Cicely Steering.” 

**Miss, I suppose? ”’ 


“e No.”’ 
‘“‘Mrs., then,” he said in surprise. 
“Lady Steering,’’ answered Cicely  un- 


willingly. 
tions? ” 


“That'll do. 


** Please, how many more ques- 


And I'll motor round to the 


Hallorans, soon as I am done here, and pr. 
lieve their anxiety.’ 

**May I ask a question now?” 

“Yes, one or two.’’ 

“What happened to the poor people wh 
were hurt in the streets? ”’ 

““Same as happened to you. They were all 
housed in the hospitals last nicht. They're 
chock-full, and private houses have had to 
be commandecered.’”’ 

cT suppose nobody knew what happened te 
the man I was seeing to?” 

Mr. Moynahan shook his head. 

** He was only one in the crowd.” 

“Yes; but I know him, and I waat some. 
body to find out about him for me.” 


‘IT see. What was his name? English, 
Scotch or Irish? All sorts were in the mélé 
** Trish. His name is Dennis Kane 


O’Rourke.’’ 


“The O’Rourke! Heavens, was he in it?” 


exclaimed Moynahan. ‘*‘ Where and how did 
you get to know him, dear lady?” 

‘In France I met him here by accident 
At least, I didn’t meet him. I only saw hi 


as he lay after he was shot. I was trying t 
help him when my bullet came.” 
“Probably saved his life 
make out is how I missed 
O'Rourke, though he 
life a few years ago. 


What I can’t 
him I know 
disappeared from Irish 
I'll have some inquiries 


made; but it will take some time. Her 
comes some visitor. Too early for visitors, 
he said with a pretended frown, as Moira 


Halloran appeared on the threshold. 
“Good morning, Mr Moynahan Dear 


child, think 


to 


you should be lying here 
she said, darting forward to kiss Cicely 
“What a night of horror and anxiety \ 
have had, until your kind nurse brought 
information about you. You look wonderfully 


well on the whole. She isn’t seriously hurt, I 
Lope, Mr. Moynahan? ” 


‘““Oh, no; she’s going to survive. How's 
Pat?” 
** Pat is quite well.’ 


es Is he only on leave, or has he been seut 
to take over the defence of Dublin?” 

**Only on leave. Can I take Lady Steering 
home with me now?” 


“You can not, dear lady,’’ said the surge 
briefly. “What is the matter with wy 
quarters? A good many quite nice people 


have found them comfortable.” 

“Oh, it isn’t that; but she’s our guest, 
aud we are responsible for her.” 

** How did you allow her loose in the streets 
yesterday, then? ’’ he asked bluntly 


**You’d better answer that, Cicely. It’s the 
question we've all been asking ourselves 


What did you do it for?’ 
**T wanted to see what was going on 
‘** And she got her reward—she saw the worst 
of it. Have you been down in the city, Mr. 
Walloran? It’s pretty bad.” 
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“In the sunk garden Dennis and 
Cicely found themselves alone ’’—), 50). 
* Not yet. I don't 

you think the worst is over, Mr 
*Paith, and if I could tell you 

would be worth something I don't 


either. Do 
Moynahan? ”’ 

that I 
like the 


want to vo, 


look of things yet Well, T must be off, for 
I've got forty-eight hours’ work to do in 
twenty-four And L was only two hours on 


the sofa last night. She'll be quite all right 
Yes, you may t Wk a little, provided you dou’ 
over-tire her Por: ps we may let her back 
to Lower Mount Street on Sunday. Tell Pat 
to come round and a pipe with me 
to-night, about half-past ten If I find I 
have to be out I'll let him know.” 
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“We haven't got telephone, remember 5 
but he'll chifnee,”’ suid Moira, and 
then drew up the basket-chair to the side ot 


Cicely’s bed and looked at her very steadily 


come on 


‘Do you know that you are a very naugl ty 
young woman and I’m _ not 
yet? You had Pat and me nearly franti 
Don’t you think it was a foolish thing to 
do? You might so easily have been killed 

‘[ didn’t think of that Don't be 
dear Mrs. Halloran It doesn’t suit you on 
little bit It just had to be That is why | 
came to Dublin [here’s more in it than I can 
tell you, and the hasn't come yet I 


forgiving you 


angry, 


end 
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friehtfully but I do 
Do you think he could 
come and see me to-day?’ 

Moynahan aren't 


seriously injured and hasn't forbidden you to 


keep on being sleepy, 


want to see the major. 


“Sure, now suavs you 





talk. Ill send him reund after lunch. Of 
course, he’s down in the thick of things this 
morning. ‘They're still holding eut in houses; 
with machine-o and rifles It isn’t over 
yet, dear,’’ she added with shiver “% do 


wish we were all safe at Ballysinane.”’ 


Cicely could not honestly share that fervent 


wish, though she understood the mother’s 
anxiety about her little brood. True to her 
promise, Moira sent the major round after 
lunch, and Cicely was very wide awake indeed 


when he came into the room 
ae ip quite all right, and please don't shy 


horrid things at me. They've all said them, 
so you must prove the solitary exception to 
the rule,’’ she said, with her most adorable 
smile. ‘* Major, I wanted to see you dread- 
fully, to tell you something.” 

“Yes? What's that 

‘T saw Mr. O'Rourke on Sackville Street. 
In fact, I came on him lying on the pave- 
ment, bleeding from a wound. I was render- 
ing first aid to him with—with part of my 
white underskirt for a bandage,’’ she added, 
with a queer, choking little laugh, ‘* when 
another bullet found me.”’ 

‘Bless my heart and soul! He was lying 
outside That means that he wasn't fighting 
for them inside The beggars had machine- 


guns at the windows and snipers everywhere.” 


‘IT know. It was just like the French front. 
No; I think he could only have been a spec- 
tator, like me. I hope he was, Major. Will 
you do something for me?” 

* Done, if possible.’ 

‘Go and find him He must be in one of 
the hospitals IT can’t rest till T know what 
has become of him And I want to find out 
two things—whether he is alive and whether 
he was on the Sinn Feiners’ side.” 

The major shook his head 

‘I'm afraid from what I know of him, me 
dear, that he will he on their side.’ 

“Then IT hope he’s dead,” said Cicely, and 
turned her face to the wall ; 

Pat Halloran went out te ponder on that 
utterance, and to reflect on the combined luck 
and folly of Dennis O'Rourke to have aroused 
the interest of a peerless creature like Cicely, 
and to permit even the wrongs of his country 


to endanger 

Mr 
later in 
further 
lay quietly 
plendid 
eriou ( hie ( | 

Even tel 
and 
than a 


her 
not 


his chance of wi ning 
Moynahan found hi patient 
the day, and 


ion She np 


so well 
till 
no protest, but 
closed, her 

uffered a 


forbade 


ack 


Visitors 
permits 
mostly w eves 
Vitalits ecemle to have 
eram Kugland 
fuiled to 
interest 


trom 


oft 


anxious 
solicitude her to 


pra 


Inquiry 


MLO’ sing 


‘Send two telegrams, Nurse Macdonald, 
was all she said “One to Marsham, 
Streatham Hill, and one to Lady Steering, 
Deverills, Much Havers, Herts; and say I am 
getting on all right and will be home as st n 


as they allow me to travel.” 
Sunday afternoon the 


mayor arrived at the 
nursing home and was allowed to interview 
Cicely. 
* Well,”’ she said, looking up at him mor 
brightly than usual. ‘* Any luck 
** Yes, me dear. I've found the broth ay ¢ 
bhoy!”’ he answered jovially Looking a 
interesting hero, as if he had come back fron 


the Front. The bandage on his head suit 
him down to the ground, and all the nurses 
are in love with him.”’ 

“Can he talk, and does he understand any- 
thing? ’’ she asked, with a touch of severity 
which had no effect whatever on Pat Hallorai 

‘Faith, and that’s a poser, and no mistake 
rhe trouble: with the O’Rourke is that he’s 
always been after understanding lot moré 


than was good for him. His digestion couldn't 


stand it; but L’'ve given him vod talking 
to, and I think he’s going to be all 
**And did you tell him about me? 





Cicely, and the faint pink began to creep up 
over her pale face and a partial glory to her 
speaking eyes. 

**No, me dear. That's your very own job 

‘“He doesn’t know I—I was there with h 
in the street ?’’ 

** No, me dear; 
coat, wild horses wouldn't 
But I did ask the nurse, a little « leen 
the Curragh Hospital, whether she had kept 
the bandage they took off, and whin she said 
she hadn’t, I she’d destroyed what the 
Bank of Ireland would gold 
inside of it to pay for.” 

*Oh, Major Hai!loran, you're 


and as for the 
trom 


fron 


said 


not have enough 


an awful tease, 


and I wonder that Moira puts up with you 
What do they say of him at the hospital ? 
Will he get well? ” 

‘What do you want me t iy, me de 
For last time L was here you hoped the ] 
boy would die, and that’s the trut] 


** Don’t be silly, but 
was all Cicely said 


answer my 


“Oh, he'll get better right enough, thoug! 
there'll be something wanting to finish the 
cure not to be found in that big irn of 
place. So get you up, me dear, for your 
in this distressful country isn’t finished yet 


CHAPTER XXII 


Dennis and Cicely Join Hands 


= I'S a dream of heavenly beauty, and how 
you ever live in Lower Mount Street 
Dublin City, when you have such a place 
to come to, I can’t think said Cicely, 
as she teod with Meira Halloran on the 


fob 
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terrace in front of Ballysinane and looked 
across the sweep of misty hills and lakes and 
woods which sloped towards the sea. 

“It's very pretty,” Moira admitted. ‘* But 
five miles from a station, my dear, when you 
are too poor to keep horses or motors, and a 
long railway journey before and behind to a 
man that gets only four days’ leave once in a 
blue mooa, that explains Lower Mount Street, 
Cicely.” 

“Yes, of course; but it’s a lovely dream, 
all the same, and I’m beginning to under- 
stand something about the Irish now. There's 
a witchery, an enchantment, something in the 
air of Ireland that makes you feel different 
about every mortal thing.”’ 

Moira smiled and turned her head away as 
if she feared her smile might be questioned. 
For Cicely’s eyes were misty, like the Irish 
skies, and there was a quivering sweetness 
about her mouth which bespoke something 
tugging at her heart-strings. 

“T'd love to stop here indefinitely, Moira. 
But I must get away back to my mangolds 
and my cows, or I shall be permanently dis- 
abled,’ she said quaintly. ‘I feel the early 
symptoms already. For instance, I don't want 
to get up in the mornings, and when I am up 
[only lounge about and look at beauty spots. 
The war isn’t over, either, but getting worse 
every day.”’ 

“It’s going to be over this autumn, some 
think; and, anyway, it can’t be any more 
pressing than it was, for Pat has got extension 
of his leave for four days.”’ 

“Oh, how glad Tam! Is that why he looks 
so excited this morning? And why wouldn't 
he take me driving to the station’ I haven't 
forgiven him yet.’ 

“Well, he had a lot to do and, I rather 
think, promised to give somebody who hasn't 
even one horse to his name a lift from the 
mail train.’’ 

‘What does he think about the Sinn Feiners 
now, Moira? ”’ 

“Oh, only that they're suppressed for the 
moment. The whole country is seething with 
their restlessness [ don't mean that all 
Ireland is Sinn Fein, Cicely—God forbid! 
bu 4 nolsy minority can shove a good-living 
majority into the 


“2 background for quite a 
while, 


I just go on hoping it will sort. itself 
out; but Ireland has always been like it, and 
always will be 1 don’t. 
trying to change it.” 
“Oh, but what a hopeless doctrine ! And 
the people are such dears. There 
mistakes made, Moira—the very kind of mis- 
takes Germany made about us, Our politicians 
have neglected the study of Trish psychology.” 
Have they ‘fe asked Moira nth 
watching the gambols 
the neglected 


see much good in 


have been 


innocently, 
of the two-veor-old on 
tennis lawn, among some tame 
agitated and barking puppy 


long word, and I don't just 


rabbits and an 
“Tt sounds a 





know what it means. Look here, Cicely! Now 
the mist has lifted, do you catch that gleam 
of water across the valley, just at the botten 
of the big hill’ Slieve Oyne, that is 

** Yes. of course.”’ 

* Well, just bey md that, do you see a white 
house agwainst the firs? ’”’ 

‘**T think I see it.’’ 

‘Well, if you think Ballysinane pretty, you 
ought to see Mullamore it's a perfect and 
unforgettable dream.”’ 


** Whose is it? ”’ 


“It belongs to an absentee landlord, as so 
many of poor Ireland's best places do.” 
‘*“Why is he an absentee?" Cicely asked; 


but Moira merely shook her head and mutr- 
mured, ‘* Ask me another. 

“If they'd stop half of their silly legislation 
at Westminster, and pass a new law to make 
Irish landlords live on their estates and look 
after their own people, and spend their money 
in the country, it would help, wouldn't it 
Moira? ”’ 

“It would. But even then there wouldn't be 
enough of money to build up all the walls 
and repair the fenees and hang the gate: 
straight.’ 

Cicely sighed 

** Four days’ extra leave the major has got 
That will be next Tuesday Did you say Mr 
Moynahan was coming down over the we 
end? Do you think it likely he'll let me 
back with the major 

‘I think it unlikely, my dear, as I shal! 
forbid him even to think of it 

“Oh, but, Moira, | must L don't in th 
least know how they're getting on over th 


CK 


Do you think any more letters will ever cor 
to Ireland 


‘“Mavbe; and, anyway, t won t matter 
Though I couldn't live without Pat's If w 
could be cut off clean fer a while, it might 
be the making of us But, seriously, Cicely 
you will stop here for a month at least What 


will the children and [I do without you And 
I want you to get to know what the politician 
eall rural Llreland It’s delightful And then 
you can go home and write a book on * Hoy 
Ireland can be saved.’ ”’ 

Cicely put her hand 
mouth 


* Moira, you little No, LT won't say it 
**T don't mind if you do. But Pat says you 
could write a book He thin 


genius 
Cicely affected horror 
‘There is nothing on earth IT want | 


be. Do L look like a genius, Moira Hallorar 
“Well, to be candid vou a t \ 
clothes don’t fit the part to vy nothn 
your Tac 
They lauched togethe: t that ind Ci 
made a sudden bound to the | whei he 
children played, Moira looking after her w 
a tender, rather motherly smile on her ly 
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When she heard the rumble of the dogcart 
wheels a little later, she went round to the 
tableyard to meet it 

“Well, did he come, Pat?’’ she asked 
breathlessly. 

‘He did, me dear. He's safe at’ Mulla 
more,.”’ 

‘And did you invite us all over on 
Sunday ? 

‘I did; and he'll be ready 

* Pat, you never gave the show away, did 


you? He doesn’t know she’s here, does he? 

The major shook a very emphatic head. 

*Divil a bit! That would be finishing the 
job properly in the wrong way. You never 
know, with that sort; they run away from 
things other men would give their ears for.”’ 

‘And what did he say about things in 
general?” 

“Oh, he’s coming over to Colissey as soon 
as he’s fit 

Moira clapped her hands, then suddenly 
hecame thoughtful. 

“Tm not being sure, Pat, whether we 
shouldn’t have waited and let her see him 
first in uniform.”’ 

“We ean't afford to wait with her sort, 
me dear. No, nor Dennis can’t. The business 
must be clinched in Ireland, or it'll be off, 
you can take it from me, darling.”’ 

“Oh, she’s such a dear, and I hope he’s 
good enough!”’ cried Moira impulsively. 

“None of us are good enough,’’ said the 
major, with a sober note in his voice. ‘* But 
he’s going to be. She'll lift him clean up.” 

Moira agvreed. Yet, as her sweet eyes 
wandered to the white front of Mullamore, 
now showing with startling clearness against 
the vivid green of the budding trees, her eyes 
were misty too, and she felt that strange 
hush of the spirit which deep feeling brings 
when it can find no expression 

The days glided by sweetly in that peaceful 
spot, and late on Saturday night Mr. Moyna- 
han, the surgeon, arrived to spend his quiet 
Sunday with his old friends 

At forty he was still a bachelor, and it was 
easy to see that it was not altogether the 
old friends that had acted as the magnet 
drawing him to Ballysinane from distracting 
duties in Dublin. His deep eyes followed 
Cicely about, and his inquiries about her 
health had more solicitude in them than is 
usual even from a really interested doctor to 
uw favourite patient 

Cicely, as usual, was quite unconscious of it 
She had neither vanity nor coquetry about 
her, though she was always ready for a quip 
or a jest. It never occurred to her that the 
great surgeon micht have suecumbed to the 
magic of her bright eves; and the Hallorans, 
with their own tremendous secret in the back- 
ground, were far too wise to hint at it 


Sunday morning they drove to a_ little 
church in the valley six miles away, where 


Cicely was glad to be able to return thanks 
for het Escape 5 and after lunch the big drae 





with four horses, which the 3 r had col. ; 
lected up from varieu eadv to 
take them out 

Surely we oar ref plenty of fresh 
air! said Cicely demi . looking up int 
Mr. Moynahan’s face W here re we going | 
to now?” 

Moira pointe! to the white house, glean . 
ine like a g@wem in its setting of green ag 
the silver of the lake 

‘We're asked to tea by the absentes che 
answered “He came home u ectedly ( 
Thursday, and Pat has seen 1} a 

Cicely askel no more questi . but xv 
ready, as alwavs, to enjoy vhatever came 
along She was ready, too, to point out al 
the entrancing beaut of the district 
Mr. Moynahan, who sat on the back seat 
the drag with het 

When they were about two n from their 
destination the major without ny warning 
drew up the team and spoke over his shoulde 
to Cice ly 

‘I'd like you to con on the box-seat 
Cicely I want to talk to you 1m 

All rieht.”’ said Cicely; and before Moyna- 
han could help her she had swung herself t 
the ground The transfer was quickly and 
laughingly made, and immediately Mon 
if determined on it, engaged the surgeon 
most engrossing convert tion, ving the 
major a chance to say what he wished without 
being overhe ind 

* Cicely, I'm not sure whether we oughtnt 
to have told you sooner It the O'Rourke's 
place we're heading fon 

“Oh, how interesting, 1 Cicely; but her 
voice Wils cold il ee 

“And. worse than that. he there to met 
us.”’ 

Then T'll get down, if you i] * salt 
Cicely, and her faee paled t} oft inlight 
also het eve hardened It w unfair 
Major, and | should me heave pected 
to do it 

You are net getting d here, me dear | 
said the major, quictl if vel rmiv 

‘Oh, ves, To an Phere ttle cottag 
over there in the middl f that bog 1’) 
make love to the owner of it 1 get her 
to give me a cup of tea nd 1 ¢a pole 
me up as vou eo by 

The major merel { htened 1 hand or 
the reins 

* Listen to me, me dear Dennis knows you 
are coming.”’ 

He knows I'm con r Phen vou hadn't 
the rieht to do that. M ! d if vou do 
stop immediately Tl it 

* Faith, and veut t enou you | 
brand But it) won't ome time 
You've vot to be ver ‘ . 1 to the 
O'Rourke Cieely ! there’ power! of 
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things at Mullamore he'll be the better of 
your advice about.”’ 

Cicely answered not, but turned away a 
pink, rebellious cheek, and there was storm 
in her eyes. 

“There isn’t much time to lose, either, with 
the advice, unless you stop behind to see it 
carried out. You see, he’s going back to 
Colissey with me.”’ 

“What for?’’? came short and sharp from 
the girl’s lips. 

“(Can't you guess what for? If you can’t 
you don’t deserve to be told Oh, thim 
cattle!” he said, relapsing into the deepest 
brogue, as he often did when moved. ‘* Who- 
ever has the handling av thim deserves to be 
strung from the nearest gallows-tree! Now, 
look at this gateway! <A shame and disgrace, 
isn’t it? and needing the hand of a mistress 
to make it straight.” 

The gateway, a beautiful specimen of Floren- 
tine wrought-iron work, brougwht overseas when 
Mullamore was in its full glory, hung loosely 
on its hinges, broken in part, the stone balus- 
trade supporting it crumbling, as if some 
hidden blight consumed it 
Something gripped her 
heart as they swept up the long avenue, where 
rising in the boughs and all 


Cicely never spoke 


the sap was 
nature crooning of the coming summer. All 
the windows of the old house were open to the 
sun, and before the old battlemented door 
stood its lord and master, with his hand 
bandaged, thinner than ever, but otherwise 
unchanged. 

He shook hands with them all, coming last 
of all to Cicely, to whom he did not speak 
at all, nor she to him. There are moments 
when words are either unnecessary or super- 
fluous; this was one 

His chance came afte the tea they had 

great, gencrous, Irish meal, set out on a 
wonderful carved table in the raftered hall, 
where the fragrant logs spluttered forth a 
true Trish welcome from the wide stone fire- 
pice, 

Cicely had very little to say as the meal 

ogressed; but there was plenty of chatter, 

1 the O’Rourke did well the honours of his 
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house. After tea they sorted themselves out, 
and in the sunk garden, relic of some dead 
and gone lady of Mullamore, Dennis and Cicely 
found themselves alone. 

“The dream has come 
simply, “‘and you’ve come to stop ie 

** Have I?” asked Cicely innocently. ‘“* And 
shall I be picking you up in Dublin streets 


true,’’ he said 


= 


again and binding you up with my petticoat 
lace ? ia 

Her glance was saucy, though her lips 
trembled, and his colour rose 

**Did you see me in Dublin streets? Were 
you the woman they told me of who saved 
my life?” 

She nodded. 

** Well, then, what are you going to do with 
the life you've saved?” he asked. 

‘What are you going to do with the life 
tL have saved?’’ she retorted, quick as light- 
ning 

“I’m going to England—te Colissey—with 
Pat. Hasn't he told you? ” 

Cicely did not answer aye or no. 

A commission ?’’ she asked instead. 

‘No fear. I'll fight my way up.” 

* But why Colissey? Better the Irish 
Guards, or some other Irish regiment. You've 
au pace to set, don’t you see, in your own 
country 7’ 


“Tf it is your command it will be obeyed,” 
he answered. 

Then a silence fell upon them, and the 
quaint old-world charm of the gvarden encolm- 
passed them, and the spell of Ireland deepened 
in Cicely’s heart, and she knew that she had 
come home 

“You like the place, my darling?” he 
asked anxiously. ‘I shall see it for ever now 
through your eyes.” 

‘I like the place,’’ she answered, and het 
eyes swam in delicious tears “And when 
the war is over, and we're both done doing 
our bit for the Empire, we’ll come back and 
do our bit for our own corner of it Moira 
says the absentee is the curse of Ireland 
We'll not be absentses, Dennis.”’ 

“God speed the day !’’ said the O’ Rourke 
as he took her to his heart. 


END.] 
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Next month's QUIVER will contain the long opening instalment of a 


New Serial by H. A. Vachell, the 


author of “ Quinneys.’ Do not 


miss this splendid story. 
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HEROES OF THE 
MERCANTILE MARINE 


Tales of the Torpedoed Tar 


By CHARLES 


RITISH sailors have contributed such 
the of the 
and to the happiness and 
comfort of its people during the war that 
increased the 


heroic deeds to defence 


Jempire 
they have enormous debt of 
gratitude from everyone who acknowledges 
the British flag. Not only the Navy, but 
Mercantile Marine risked life and 

against the operations of a cruel 
and unscrupulous foe. The German com- 
manders, without mercy and warning, have 
in the darkness of night torpedoed defence- 
less ships and sent to the bottom hundreds 
men and boys. Yet with the in- 
domitable pluck characteristic of the 
the survivors have returned to their port, 
and after 


the has 


limb 


of brave 
race 
have 


refitting immediately 


sought another ship. I know of men, with 
an experience of five ships sunk under them 
by the enemy, who are to-day still pursuing 
their calling. This is dauntless heroism. 
Where the Submarine Lies in Wait 
As every intelligent student of the war 


S aware, there are strategic points along 
b 


the trade routes skirting our shores where 
the submarine lies in wait, réady to sub- 
merge if a destroyer comes in sight, but 
on the scent for the ship of commerce with- 
out adequate means of protection. When the 


German tracks its prey the commanders 
ndeavour to destroy the ship and murder 
the crew, leaving the survivors—sometimes 
dying and wounded—to the mercy of an 


open boat sometimes for five or six days, 


caring nothing whether the 


men get to 
shore or perish, 

I can record numbers of cases of fiendish 
cruelty, some of like those of the 
Dusit 1, Falsba, and the Belgian Prince 
known There are 
hich the general public has 
Let me take two illustra 

rm ports by those 


from the 


which, 


others of 
never heard. 
tions told me at 
who had tne story 
tllor 


At dead of a March night, with the air 


ur 


T. BATEMAN 


full of and the atmosphere bitterh 
cold, a ship was proceeding from a Welsh 
port to Belfast. Without warning 
man submarine fired a torpedo 

terrible injuries on the vessel and 


Snow 


a Ger 
inflicting 
causing 
the captain to order the men to the boats 
Struck about 2.30 A.M., many of the er 
were asleep in their bunks. On the alarm 
being given, they turned out immediately 
—several without adequate protection 
against the weather, which was as severe 
as during any period of the winter. Some 


of the stokers came up from the engine- 
room in their shirts, fearing to delay escape 
by seeking their greatcoats or oilskins, and 
at least half of the men were without 
boots and socks. 


Three-o'clocK Misery 

This condition of misery in the boats 
at three o’clock in the morning during the 
winter’s extremity may be imagined, ¢s 
pecially when it is remembered that a five 
hours’ journey lay between the 
and the land. Adding to their discomfort 
were the that followed them 
almost the distance to thi 


SUIrVIVOI 


snowstorms 
the whole of 
shore. 

About eight o’clock they landed at a tiny 
Welsh 


nearest 


made their way to. th 
from the 


without foot covering had to trudge across 


and 


cottages 


hamlet 
shore. 


the snow and ice, and arrived more dead 
than alive. Limited as were the resour 
of these humble Welsh people, they ¢ 


freely and ungrudgingly of their poverty 


An invasion of thirty-seven hungry, pa 
tially-clad, torpedoed mariners, without 
notification, afforded a serious problem 


but the Welsh men and women set to work 


and provided a meal and, as far as resources 
permitted, clothing, socks, and boots 
Even after the few inhabita n tl 
village had robbed themselves otf ¢ rdinary 
necessaries to supply the ilors, there 1 
mained many still barefooted and lack- 


To 

















ing a satisfactory defence against the, 
weather. The villagers, therefore, pr¢ vided 
conveyances SO that those without boots 
could be saved the tramp to the nearest port, 


A Harrowing Trudge 

Accordingly, officers and men started on 
the journey, but presently the ice and snow 
on the roads proved so difficult for the horses 
that it became necessary those in the 
convevances to get out and walk the re- 


for 


maining five miles. 

I will not harrow the feelings cf readers 
by describing the sufierings of the men 
trudging over the snow and ice on that 
bitterly cold March day. When they reached 
their destination many feet were bleeding 
and half frozen, and the majority of the 
men were broken by 
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of water and a sea biscuit, but during the 
last two days neither food nor water was 
obtainable, and you can picture their awful 
condition on arriving at the Institute. One 
was carried in on an ambulance, and all 
the others required assistance 


‘They had been attacked by the enemy 


220 miles from the nearest Light, and this 
boatload was one of six set adrift from the 
ship. It was the only company to reach 
our port. 

“Many in this boatload suffered from 
serious frost-bites, but by skilful treatment 
on the part of doctors and nurses their 
limbs were spared. To their credit, the 
British officers endured the greatest ex- 
posure to the weather alter leaving the 


ship. They remained at the tiller the 





their experiences, 
Baths, hot food, beds, 
and a complete refit- 
ment eventually 
stored their vitality. 
The next day their 
native spirits had suf- 
ficiently recovered to 
permit them to con- 
template another 
ship's voyage. 

The 
illustrates 


Te- 


second story 
the self- 
denying heroism of 
the British sailor. It 
was related to me by 
one who is well ac- 
quainted with the sea- 





faring man and _ his 
dangerous duty. 

[here arrived 
here,” he said, “ at 


11.30 A.M. on Sunday, 
April ist, part of the 
crew of the :s.Glenogle. 
Included in the com- 
pany 


were twenty- 


our men, of whom 
seventeen were China- 
men—the officers were 
Britishers. These 
poor fellows, after 
their ship was torpe- 
doed, remained in an 
open boat for five 
days 


The first three 
a gill 


days each had 


A British Vessel being 


oe 











Torpedoed. 


An actual photograph t t { at, 





Stl 
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whole five days, placed the Chinamen 
at the bottom of the boat, and covered 
them up as far as possible. This heroic 
sacrifice saved the Chinamen’s lives, but 
the officers, as a consequence, met with 
terrible hardships, and only by the most 
careful attention did they recover suffi 
ciently to enable them to proceed to 
their homes. We despaired of saving 
one of the limbs of the Quartermaster 

-a courageous young fellow—who had 
kept at the tiller long after he was 
frost-bitten. After he reached his home 
several months clapsed before he re- 
covered.” 

Frequently the men are scalded by 
escaping steam when the torpedo hits 
the engine-room, lose a limb or suffer 
injuries of a more or less permanent 
character. Here, for instance, is the 
case of a man who has faced death 
four times He was saved from the 
Titanic, was on the Alcantara during 
her fight with the German raider Grieff, 
joined the hospital ship Britannic, sunk 
by the enemy, and was afterwards sent 
to another hospital ship torpedoed by 
the Germans. In the last disaster he 
received injuries to his head and eve, 
and for some months remained on the 
sick list. 

Readers are aware also that in some 
of the minor reverses of the war officers 
and men of the Mercantile Marine have 
been taken prisoners by the enemy and 
undergone unnecessary privation through 
the insufficient allowance of food per- 
mitted them by the German authorities. 
But for the help rendered by British 
organisations many of these brave sailors 
must have starved. The total lack of 
comforts in these internment camps i 
still appalling, even though some of the 
more tlagrant abuses have been remedied. 

A young Japanese sailor who -made his 
plucky escape from Germany told me 
that he must have died but for the 
generous parcels from England. Life in 
the internment camps was almost unen- 
durable. Hard, laborious work in loading 
and unloading ships, long hours, and treat 
ment such as was formerly meted out to 
slaves, was his unpleasant experience. Te 
risked his life to e cape in the hold of 
Norwegian ship, and fortunately 
in the attempt. 
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notable deeds as the Companionship of the 
re Bath, 





KS At one port where crews from torpedoed 
S- vessels have been landed I heard of the 
at Straits to which the apprentices and other 
n lads in the merchant service were : ubjected 
tS by the enemy's atta: ks. Thev do not desire 
Si 


+ 
’ 








Dawson. 
special treatment and are ready to face 
danger like the older men but the fact 
speaks volumes fot the race of seamen we 
are training who face the perils of the 
ocean's highwavs during war time \ boy 
on his first vovage had, before leaving home 
promised his mother a silk dre Ife kept 








his word, and at the eastern port of call 
purchased the material and for safety 
placed it in his cabin. The ship proceeded 
homewards, and everything went satisfa 
torily until it reached the Channel. Here 
the German torpedo attacked the vessel, 
and in a few minutes it settled 
the water owing to the severe 
received. 


down in 
injuries 


The Romance of a Silk Dress 

Thinking first of his mother’s present, the 
boy dashed to his bunk for the silk dress. 
When he again reached the deck the ship 
was sinking and the water deep enough 
for him to flounder into it. To his dismay, 
also, the boat had pulled off from the ship. 
Feeling like crying, as he afterwards ad- 
mitted, he was forced for his own safety 
to throw on one side his mother’s present 
and strike out for the boat. 

Some of the boys have reached port 
drenched to the skin after experiences that 
might have daunted many older men, but 
almost invariably they maintained the 
optimistic outlook on life that caused them 
to anticipate their next voyage. A friend 
came across a lad rescued from a torpedoed 
ship, and in course of conversation dis- 
covered that he was originally on the 
Falaha, destroyed by the 
Germans. Even though young in years, he 
had seen two ships struck under him. 

A young American who reached our 
western shores after a terrifying experience 
stated that many of the ship’s lifeboats were 
blown to bits. The ship went down stern first 
so quickly that he was thrown into the 
water almost before he appreciated his 
position. He saw a raft and tried to reach 
it, but the enemy submarine came between 
him and this assistance. At length he 
succeeded in climbing to the raft, where he 
remained for four the mercy of 
the waves, until picked up by an American 
destroyer and the British 
patrol boat. 

Oftentimes 


another ship 


hours at 
passed over to 


the the men 
and boys in the boats attempting to reach 


experienc ol 
land is almost as precarious as on board the 
A young offices 
account of tive 


doomed ship. gave me a 
graph 


boat 


davs in an 
land 
rhe, had on 
mere pittance of food and water For the 
greater portion of this period the s« 


open 
endeavouring to make 


chart or 


without 


compas board a 


as proves 
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terrific, and any false move on the parc of 

the helmsman must have meant disaster 
Obviously much that could be said ; 

cerning the gallantry of those who man or 


ships of commerce cannot be written at t 


present time. The full story will be ¢ 
after the war. Just as the Mercantile Mari 
met the necds of England during thy 


days of the defeat of the Spanish Arn 


sO now we are receiving service ar 
never exceeded in the 


Empire 


S anna 
Our Army has performed great deeds, but 
let us not forget all we owe our sailors 
Helping the Sailor 

The sailor is unbeaten at sea. He 
many friends of the right sort ¢n shor 


When he reaches port after a bitter tast 
the enemy, having lost all his possessio1 
and frequently many of his friends, it » 
seem an ill requital if some org 
did not befriend him 

that 


respect is 


nisatior 
Amongst the societies 
come to his assistance it 

the British and F 
Society. For a century the Society ha 


have 


oreign Sailors 


tinued its beneficent work Increasit 
strength and usefulness have come to 
with succeeding years, and its influe 
for good has become abundantly ev t 
Not only have shipowners and _ officers 


testified to its valuable agencies, but duri 


the war the authorities at the Admira 
have spoken and written on its behalf. Lady 
Jellicoe and Lady Beatty have each rendet 
more than conventional assistance, al 
the present time Lady Jellicoe is personally 
engaged in raising a centenary fund 
{250,000 for the Society in order tha 
may extend its operations for the benefit 
the sailor and his family. 

Like the sea, the boundari ol t 
Society are broad and dee} It ki 
nothing of sectarian limitatior Born ¢ 
of the great and_ illustrious Evangel 


movement——which was humanising as W 


as spiritual—it has maintained its religious 


basis, but refused to open its doors to 

or cla Its operations have been appro 
by Rovalty and euided | helped by A 
bishop Bishop bre Church  leadet 
merchant prince highly pl 1 Admirals 
and men of atian hey have 1 

the needs of the sailor and his right to t] 
best the nation could atiord | in VI 


his ilimitabl 


ervice 














A MATTER OF BUSINESS 


By 





ALEXANDER HULL 


IM LARNED got out of the train at 
Bentonville about three in the afternoon, 
not intending to stay more than two 


or three days. It was his second visit to 


the town, and no one who has put up at 
Benton House in the High Street ever goes 
there again, unless he has to—or stays there 
except for the same reason 

Bentonville was a little county-seat town 
f eight to nine thousand inhabitants. It 
was surrounded by low, dingy hills, covered 
n the nearer ridges with a scrubby growth 
f small trees and shrubs, a mean growth 
ch gave way a mile or two back in the 





hills to really superb elms and beeches. The 
town, low-built and uninteresting, was 
pierced through the heart by a muddy and 
sluggish little river. You could conceive of 
no reason for going there 


I 


Larned’s—business), 


outside of Jim 
except that its age 
gave it an elusive, sleepy sort of charm, 
which you could feel, if you were observant, 
in sp 

{ 


vy 


te of the digestive distractions caused 
the abominable culinary machinations 
{ Benton House. 

Larned registered, sent his suit-case up- 
stairs by the hall-boy, and inquired the 
nearest route to Judge Train’s residence. 

The Judge is dead, you know, 
the clerk; ‘‘ four months ago.”’ 

Larned nodded. 


confided 


Straight down High Street—cross the 
idge—then turn to the left Fifth house 
n the north-east corner You can't miss 

Big old place ; rather the worse for 
wear, Reckon the Judge didn’t leave very 
mucl Anyhow, the house had ought to 
lave been painted ‘bes 


I should say.” 





three years ago, 
Larned listened absti tedly, wonde ring 
low soon he could get the affair over and 
“ave. Finally he nodded his thanks and 


Went out into the sunny street 

eh , , 
, He had no difficult, in finding the place 
aide le. old-fashioned, rambling house, 
\ 


Wasting 


} ng§—no, hardly that; it would nevet 
“Oast again, that hou 


e—tfour Corinthian 


515 


pillars. It had a shabby, neglected air, due 
entirely to its age and its lack of repairs 
and paint, because, as Larned at once 
not unkempt. And as he 
lifted the brass knocker, which surprised 


him, he noticed that it was polished to a 


observed, it was 


tremendous sheen. 

Presently the door was opened by a grey 
haired, kind-faced lady who introduced her- 
self, upon glancing at Larned’s card, as Mrs. 
Train, the widow of the Judge, and invited 
Larned into the drawing-room, recommend- 
ing a certain chair by the wall. 

“Tf you will wait for a little, I will call 
Cecile,’ she said in silvery, passionless tones. 
‘ She is with one of our neighbours just now, 
I believe.” 

Larned bowed his assent and sat down. 
The light 
annoyed him ; so after a moment he changed 
chair. And as he did so, he 
noticed, with a little shock but hardly any 
there had been 
[rain’s seating him where 


from the window, however, 


to anothet 
surprise, that probably 
method in Mrs. 
he would be blinded by the sunlight from 
the west window. Viewed from his present 
post, the drawing-room presented an entirely 
ditferent appearance. 

He took in the signs at once. There was 
no mistaking them. The polished old floors 
were rather too bare of rugs Che two small 
ones that remained were faded to a single 
indistinguishable tint and were almost 
threadbare. On the wall which Mrs. Train’s 
strategy had at first placed behind his back 
there was a bright rectangular space in the 
faded patterns of the wall-paper—which told 
him that once a desk or something of the 
sort had stood there. At the far end of 
the tall, pleasant old room was, obviously, 
the vacant place of that monarch of drawing- 
It was gone now 


It seemed to Larned 


rooms the plano why, 
it was easy to suspect. 
that the furniti 


il must 
have been picked for its age 


decrepitude, 


e which remained 


and lack of market value 
senescent. Not one 


It. was good, yes 


—but so pathetically 





Single bright or sturdy piece—all decently, 
sadly ageing. And yet about that drawing- 
room, as about the house and grounds and 
Mrs.’ Train herself, there was the flavour of 
charm and individuality ; 
shabbiness, the room had a quaint dignity. 

Still, it did not prepare him for the slim, 
dark girl who came in presently to offer her 
hand and eventually her hospitality. Her 
mother, she said, would soon be in to Second 
her invitation. No son of an old friend of 
her father’s should stay at intolerable 
Benton House, she said, and eat its horrible 


in spite of its 


fare. He must get his things at once and 
Stay at a room they had got for him next 
door. They had expected that, she assured 
him. 


She was a girl, thought Larned, of perhaps 
twenty-two or three. She was simply and 
inexpensively dressed, yet in a style which 
seemed to accentuate her lovely colour and 
her slender grace. There was about her an air 
not assertive, but calm and self-possessed. 
Perhaps her most striking attraction was in 
her eyes, amber, seemingly luminous, very 
wide, sincere, and beautiful. He saw now 
where the charm of the old place came from : 
it was—it could only be—an emanation 
from Cecile. 

Was there something mystic and compel- 
ling in the fading gold of the afternoon, in 
the old drawing-room, in the youth and 
beauty of the girl ? There must have been ; 
for without having meant to at 
all, found himself accepting her invitation, 
promising to go in a few minutes to get his 
things from the hotel. 

Then he went on to say that he thought 
there no difficulty in the way of his 
company’s buying the Judge’s mining-claim 
if it proved to be what he had understood 
it to be. 

“ Your 
before 


Larned, 


Was 


father had 


written to us just 
She nodded gravely. 
“T didn’t know that,” 
he told me to write to you. 


** But 
You won't find 


she said, 


me much of busine woman, I’m afraid. 
It doesn’t seem to run in our blood—but 
I’m hoping 1 may grow into one.” She 


smiled faintly. ‘‘ Father said that you were 
the most likely purchasers 
simply, 
many 


,’ she continued 
“and that you would aot be like 
companies- 


She paused, evidently unwilling io use thi 
word, ‘‘Unscrupulous,’’ he imagined it to be. 


- 
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“We'll try not to be 


\t 
were you holding the property ?” 


what figure 


“T haven't, really, much idea what it’s 
worth to you,” she replied. I think | 
shall have to let you make me an offer, 
You will want to look it over ? 

¥en said Larned, 
‘Then you may consider it settled, Mi 
Train, if you are prepared to meet us fairly 
on the price.” ; 


to-morrow, perhaps,” 


“I’m glad,” she said, flushing slightly 
‘because it is really very nece:sary that 
we should dispose of something—soon 


““ No—no, Miss Train,’’ he said, smiling 
“It’s not businesslike for you to tell m 
that! Don’t you see, if I thought y 


wanted to sell rather badly, I might— 


‘Give me too little ? I’m trusting you 


Mr. Larned. I don’t believe, from what 
father said, that you would,” 

“Thank you,” said Larned gravely. “I 
wouldn’t. Well, the property must b 


thoroughly prospected at once, and the ore 


analysed carefully. As soon as that is 
done——” 

“Will it take—very long ? ” she inquired 
suddenly. 


Larned, with a quick ear for intonations 
detected a note of anxiety in her voice. H 
hesitated for a moment. As a matter of 
fact, it would not take fifteen minutes—not 
five. He had the analysis and the pro 
spector’s reports in his pocket that very 
His and 
known to the Judge, had thoroughly exam- 
the ground immediately after th 
latter’s initial letter. Larned, knowing th 
Judge to be seriously ill at the time, ha 
ordered them to make their estimates 
without disturbing the owner. He knew 
the price that his company would offer—five 
it liberal enough. If he 
told her now, his business could be com- 
pleted the following morning, and he could 
take the afternoon train back the next day. 
Yet, when he answered her, it was with: 

‘Six weeks—two months, perhaps ; it’s 
hard to tell.” -. 

Plainly she was | \isturbed. 


moment. chemist engineer, un- 


ined 


thousand ; was 


Her slender 
fingers clasped and unclasped once or twice, 


‘So long as that ?” she asked, brushing 


back a vagrant wisp of her burnished hair 
with fingers that Larned observed wel 
ringless, 

Ife pretended to misunderstand. 


ge Probably. Lb t, Mi ; Train, I han t be 
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“* You will stay with us for a 
while?’ Mrs, Train asked ’’—yp, 51%. 
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trespassing upon your hospitality so long 
as that. If it proves necessary for me to 
stay, I shall find os 

““No,’’ she protested. ‘‘ Surely you know 
I wasn’t thinking of that! You shall stay 
here—unless you'd rather not.” 

“Thank you,’ he said, “ but there is a 
limit———”’ 

““We shall be glad to have you,” she 
interrupted. “It is not very gay here, 
nor very But it would be a distraction 
for mother—for both of us. You need not 
hesitate. Bentonville is not—not critical.” 

“T understand. It will be very pleasant 
for me.” 

“We shall have dinner at _ half-past 
seven,” she said, rising with him. ‘“ I’m 
sory we can’t drive you down for your 
things, but ii 

“I'd much rather walk,” replied Larned. 
“ By the way, there was just one other. 
matter to settle—that of the option. I’m 
surprised you haven't mentioned it.’’ 

“ Option ? What do you mean ? 

“We're prepared, as evidence of our good 
faith, to pay you three hundred pounds, 
pending our further investigations. If we 
purchase, it goes in on our purchase price. 
If not, we forfeit it, and it is yours.” 

“T don’t understand. Why should you 
do this ?”’ 

“Well, it’s presumably a valuable piece 
of property, and we don’t want to lose it. 
We're paying it, you know, to keep you 
from approaching, in the meantime, other 
possible purchasers.” 

She glanced up quickly and a little 
indignantly. 

“Why, I never would!’ There are no 
other purchasers ! ” 

He laughed. 

“IT know. It’s merely a matter of form, 


you see, 














“You mean it’s really customary ?” 
Her eyes questioned him searchingly. 

“ Certainly.” 

A look of relief came involuntarily into 
her face, softening its somewhat tense out- 
lines to rounder curves. And Larned knew 
his conjecture had been right; she had 
been pinched for money. 

“Very well, then. Only—I_ shouldn’t 
want you to do anything that——’’ She 
paused, 

“No,” said Larned: ‘ IT shall be strictly 
businesslike.’ Thus he took his departure 


an 


the second time from the pathway of 


sincerity. He drew out his pen and cheque 


book and wrote her a cheque. ‘‘ This isn’ 


very businesslike, after all,’’ he said, smiling 


“We really should have witnesses and 
written contract and all that sort of thi 
to make it ship-shape. But let’s call it 
friendly agreement and take our char 
with one another.’’ 

“They’re all yours—the chances,” s] 
observed, smiling a little. 

“Well, I’m prepared to take them.” 

“Then I’m to understand that this 
mine ?”’ 

“ Absolutely,” said Larned, knowit 
there would be no slip in the negotiat 
‘* When it comes to the sale outright, w 
have a lawyer, of course. Who was y 
father’s lawyer ?’ 


“Lin Willis. He will be here for dinner 


this evening.” 
At the door Mrs. Train appeared. 


**You will stay with us for a while?” s! 


asked, 

“Thank you,” said Larned. “Y 
daughter has been kind enough to sugeg 
i.” 

“‘T remember your father very well,” sé 
Mrs. Train. ‘‘ That was many, many yt 
ago. We shall be glad to have you. 


se 
Larned left in a daze. The purchas 
the mining property was a thing he « 
sidered settled. The ore was acces 
though very low grade. Nevertheless, tl 
could use it under their new process, mak! 
a reasonable though small profit. 1 


Larned, whose yearly business ran well 


the millions, it was trivial enough. But 


for the Trains, he knew, it was a big thi 


The pleasure of the girl at getting the che¢ 


had seemed almost pathetic to him. \r 
what a girl! What utter absence of gull 
It was so rare, so beautiful. so unconscious 


effective 
Of just one thing he was certain: t] 

this was—must be—his girl He th 

contemptuously of the score or mo! 


| 


flirtations of which he had been guilty s1 


his college days Vapid and tast less tl 
had all been. ‘This, this was - Hen 
no attempt to put it into words He kr 
that he had been hard hit by Cecil 
ins antaneously too. Tl heer, mira 


‘auty of it! 
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A MATTER OF BUSINESS 


when the clear 


Lin Willis he liked, and 


eved keen-witted young lawyer rose to 
take his departure that evening, Larned 
made his own a lieus at the same time. 


“Tl walk down town with you, if you 
én't mind,” he remarked when they reached 
the end ot the roa 


“Glad to have you 


‘sail Witlis cordially. 
They started off 


“See here, Willis,’ sail Larned abruptly 


{tera moment's silence « Let's not stan | 
n ceremony. I like you, and I want to 
know something from you I'm not going 
to beat about the bush. T[ shall ask you 
utright, if you don’t object.” 

‘Go on,” said Willis curiously 

“Tf you know anything at all about men, 
hich I presume you do,’ Larned went on, 


“vou can see easily enough that I’m honest 


ni that I’m not flikely to be interfering 
vhere I’m not concerned What I want to 
know is this: How did Judge Train leave 
things when he died Hlow are the Trains 


financial affairs now You were his lawver ; 


\ yu are theirs. I want you to violate your 

professional confidence. 

Willis paused under a street light and eyed 

Larned sharply. 
“Why ?” he 


‘ Because 


asked coolly 
to know 
dav if 


your right 
that 


-{ admit 


m going to marry girl some 


| have me But just now I'm going to 
buy that iron-ore proposition of her father's, 
nd it strikes me | might be able to overpay 
little for it, since it’s plain they’ve no idea 
its worth, and make an otherwi hard 
path easy for Miss Train and her mother.’ 

You know I’m your rival for Cecile 

No, I didn't know—but I suspected it 
[ know, though, that you're a porting 
low, and that you'll tell me what [ want 
to know,” 

Willis smiled at that 

You're an ingenuous fellow, Larned.” 
said. “i'll tell you Fact is, thev're 
wn to bed 10ck They've even sold. off 
tuft from the house—the piano 


[noticed,” said Larned grim 
hat made me think 


Willis nodded 


\ * That's 


ied 
They wouldn't let me lend the m any 
» you know I tried to blutf them on 
dge's estate, but mchow the old 








man had kept track, though how, I 


ont know. He hadn't the faintest 
‘ption of business had 


con 


although h beet 


St 


a_ barrister and Cecile knew 


stood to a 


where they 
believe ! Wouldn’t 
put me kindly but 


shilling, I 
fraction 
firmly aside 


take a more 


The Judge died owing about 


five thousand here and there. And she’s 
determined to pay it off.’ 

Larned whistled. 

“In strict confidence, Willis,’’ he said, 


‘the claim is worth just about five thousand 
If I pay her that, what will they 
have to live on ?”’ 

Willis laughed disconsolately. 

* What will they do ?”’ pel sisted Larned. 

** Well,’ Willis, ‘ she'll the 
bare left clear, and she has started a 


to wus. 


said have 
house 
business training at the Acme Commercial 


College 


She mav be able to yeta job some 


time soon It will be hard lines, though. 
“ Well,” said Larned, “* you're not to tell 
her, you understand. But I shall try to 


pay her a bit more than its real value for 


the property x 
Not from me !’’ declared Willis hap] ily 
You're a real 
I— Ife 
shook it 


She must never suspect 


Larned ! 
hand and 


good fellow too, 


caught Larned > 


warmly 


\ll right, Willis. It’s a free field, you 
know.” 

No said Willis pathetically; “it 
isn't There's no hope for me. She’s 


times.”’ 


sje 


later the 


refused me six 


[wo days piano reappeared in 


the drawing-room, and that evening Cecile 
played for him 

In the days that followed he put ina 
certain number of hours tramping out t 
the property he was to buy. It was a 


matter of two miles north of the town, and 


once or twice Cecile accompanied him, 


making it necessary those 
that he 


ot them, lest she get an inkling that there 


upon occasions 


hurry a couple of men out ahead 
was nothing being done there 
And before he half 


had passed Several 


SIX weeks 
had 


home to 


realised it, 
times he been 
compelled to make consult 


Whelan, his 


trips 


partner, but for the most part 


he had abandoned himself to the sleepy 
charm of Bentonville and to the magic spell 
of Cecile Train. Of evenings they talked, 


or she played to him. It Was, for a man of 
Larned’s life and 


ping trom th 


temperament, like drop- 
wind-swept crests of hfe 


Could he 


into 


a still and fragrant vale have 


; 
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remained content there long 2? Sometimes 
he thought that he could 
be. There that vale, 
delicious emotional 


for ever, if need 


were, in vague and 


currents, currents in 
life, and daily it seemed to him that he and 
Cecile were drifting closer together. 

One morning 
Whelan which made necessary his leaving. 
That told Cecile that his 
estimates were complete and that he would 
pay her the 
claim, if it were satisfactory to her. Ife 
had carefully calculated that that was as 
far as he 


he had a message from 


afternoon he 


eight thousand pounds for 


dared venture without risking 
discovery. 

She looked him intently in the face for a 
moment. 

“Ts it for you ? 

oa" 


“* Then it’s all right for me,’”’ she declared 


” she asked. 


gravely. 
“ Then will you come down to the bank 
with me at once and sign the papers ? ” 
An hour later the transaction was formally 
completed. 


That evening Larned, saying that it was 


perhaps his last chance for a long time, 
asked her to play for him. Since dinner 
she had seemed somewhat distrait. She 


smiled absently now and went to the piano. 
She began something of Grieg’s, broke off 
suddenly, began something entirely different 

and broke off again. Larned perceived 
at once that something was really wrong 
with her. 


She began for the third time. 
After a few measures, she rose quickly from 
the chair, and to his astonishment she 


seemed to be upon the verge of crying. 
“ T can’t play to-night !”’ she murmured, 
I can’t get in the mood. 
What Relief at 
gret for his departure ? 


I’m sorry.’ 


was it ? the sale? Re- 


Larned could not 


guess. He felt vaguely that the time was 
somewhat unpropitious ; and yet—yet— 
Ife crossed the roofM to where she was 


sitting and lifted her hand to his lips. She 


accepted that passively. 


“ You're going to marry me, Cecile,” he 
said, as if it were a matter alre acy settied. 
But after a moment she said: 


‘oo 


*No—I you ! 


Larned 


can t marry 

retained her hand in his, 

“Ts there sonfeone else ? ”’ 

She shook her not looking at him. 
Then it’s something about me ? ” 

Again sh hook her head 


head, 


\fter a brief 


5- 


interval, during which Larned was silent, 
she said in detached tones: 

‘“ No—I do like you, but I—I don't—1’'p, 
afraid I can’t love you.” 

Her hand lay cold and inert in his. In her 
voice he recognised the accents of finality 
And yet yesterday Larned could have sworn 
that she did love him. Once more he raised 
her fingers to his lips. 
said 
Good-bye.” 
And he went away. 


“Tm 
night, 


sorry,” he softly. ““ Good- 


Cecile. 


But when he reached home he wrote to 
her commercial college and asked them t 
inform his Bentonville when Miss 
Train was ready to take a position. Tw 
later Dale, the of th 
recently opened Bentonville office, reported 
that Miss Train had been recommended by 
the Acme College and engaged by him as 
secretary. 

In the year that followed Larned went to 
Bentonville ev ery few weeks 


office 


months manager 


much oftener 
as he admitted to himself, than-there was 
any business for. Indeed, the 
Bentonville mine was but a very small cog 
in the Whelan-Larned Company's machine. 
saw Cecile. .Onc 
Yet he.did 


cle cision, tor 


necessity 


Each visit, of course, he 
or twice he called at her house 


not ask her to reconsider her 


he saw that it would be useless. 
<je 
One day, when he reached Bentonville 
he determined that he would visit Ceci 
before he left for home again, and ‘wou 
make one effort, at least, to learn what 
was that stood, coldly, impenetrably, b 


tween them. As it happened, however, tl 


determination came, and through . Ce 


herself, to naught. 


That afternoon he was g over re] 
with Dale, when the latter suddenly cis 
covered that it was already Jong past SIX 
and hastily apologising, fled with an ex 


planation, flung back over his shoulder that 


“ Wife 
perfectly furious ! » Law 


reached Larned as : <dlinner-part) 
six-thirty 
laughed, finished his reports and rose to § 

Cecile stood 


Train waiting in the of 


doorway ! 
Larned stopped urpri ed, for he had 1 


heard her come in. Hfe remarked upon t! 

as well as the lateness of the hour, 
“No,” she said. ‘‘ I’ve been in the « 

office since half-past fve—waiting Jor ) 


H) 
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murmured 


she 
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me ?’ 
him 


t looking at 
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You have forgiven 
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Are you through with your work now? I 
should like to talk with you, if T may.” 

Larned wheeled her a chair and sat down 
in his own. But she disregarded the chair 
and came over by his desk 

“The company paid me eight thousand 
pounds for that property of father’s, Mr. 
Larned ?” 

He nodded. 

“And yet,” she said, “‘ when Mr. Whelan 
was down here three weeks ago, I overheard 
him talking to Mr. Dale, and I learned 
something that I had not suspected—that 
the compeny did not pay me eight thousand, 
but five thousand. Yet I got eight thou- 
sand. Why? Where did the extra three 
thousand come from ? ”’ 

Why, for goodness’ sake, hadn't he thought 
to caution Whelan against indiscretion ! 
Larned saw that he was caught, and he did 
not know what to reply. 

“Oh, you need not confess now,” she said, 
smiling faintly. ‘I know. It was yours. 
I have spent some of that money—almost 
five hundred pounds; the house was in 
such very bad repair—everything needed 
fixing. But here is a cheque for the balance, 
and I’m going to ask you to go to the bank 
with me in the morning and take a mortgage 
for the other five hundred.” 

Larned looked at her helplessly. Some- 
how he knew that protest would be useless. 
He folded her cheque and put it in his 
pocket. 

“ Very well,” he said 

She visibly breathed a sigh of relief. 

“And now,” she said, her voice breaking 
a little, “‘ if you will only listen, Jim dear, 
1 have a shameful confession to make ! 

He rose at her tone and started towards 
her. 

She extended her hand to ward him off, 
and stepped backwards 

“No—no! Not until I have finished— 
and then you won't want to, perhap 

“ When I asked you, that first day, to be 
businesslike with me, I was afraid you were 
going to let the sympathy you felt Why 
should I conceal anything now I know 
how bare and pathetic our poor house 
looked ; how sad and helpless we seemed 
to you—lI was afraid you'd let it influenc: 
you against your own interest I don't 


know why I thought that, so soon, before 


I knew you at all—only I did 
‘Father had talked of the mining pro 


perty for months and months to us, fe 
had bought books and studied mining ang 
mining laws. Shortly before his death } 
told me the claim was worth ten thousa; 


pounds. He told me to write to you 
for you, he believed, would be fair with 
me. 

“WTe had warned me again and agai 
against men ‘in a business matter,’ Li 


Willis, IT knew, was honest. He couldn’ 
even deceive me—and you know how eas) 
that would have been! And TI believ 
with all my heart, that you were honest 
‘So, when you paid me eight thousai 
for the property that father had said- 
Oh, I know now that he didn’t know! But 
then—I didn't I wanted to ask you 
right if you weren't cheating me, but I— 
oh, I couldn't 
Larned thought back to the night wher 


he had asked her to marry him, and now 
was all cleat 

“When I heard what Mr. Whelan said 
tried to think it out. I still thought that 
I had been underpaid at least two thousat 
pounds, but I gave you this much credit 
of believing that you had been two thousar 
pounds’ worth ashamed of the niggardline s 
of your company, and had added that m 
as conscience-money ! Then, finally, Lask 


Lin Willis if 


“ Lin Willis promised me-——" interrupted 
Larned 

‘Oh, I know! But what was the use 
He saw that 1 kn ' fe toid me how j 
had come to him, what he had told you 
what you had said of the value of th 


property and your intention to overpay mé 
Ife told me, too, that three different mi 
men, with whom he had talked since 
remarked upon the price I had_ receive 
and had called you a fool tor giving 
much Chen, of course, I knew—and 


my dear, | am so ashamed » asham 


In truth, her face was haggard and pa 
She looked il It played imme liate have 
with Larned 

And all the while I—I had loved y 

in spite of it! She hid her face in het 
hands Larned took them from her eyes 
and gently kissed cach wet and salty eyelid 
You have forgiven me she murmured 
without Jooking at him ; 
My dear, my dear! he whispered. 


“Don't you e that it doesn’t matter— 
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“THE SOUL OF SUSAN YELLAM” 


By HORACE 


I admit, chiefly been in evidence 
by its absence the last few 
months—together with some other fea- 
tures that one would not like to part with. 
Pressure on space must be my excuse ; 
and more valuable, 


; CP rn hi IN CORNER” has, 


paper becomes more 
and one is in- 
creasingly loath 
to occupy it in 
talking about 
oneself ! 
I feel I must, 
however, take 
ame space this 
month in thank 
ing old readers 
and new for their 
continued = sup- 
port, despite the 
increased price, 
Tam glad to be 
able to record 
that, since the 
new volume, 
there has been 
a welcome in- 
crease in our list 
of subscribers, 
and I take it 
therefore that 
YOu, generally 
speaking, ap- 
Prove of the 
changes I have 
been instituting, 
and are helping 
to make the old 
UUIVER as livi ing 
and Vigorous as 


Mr. H. A, 
Vachell, 


A. VACHELL 


ever before. 
know 


tion by 


that the 
suitable for sending to 
Front, and is 
them. 


Particularly I am 
magazine is 
our lads at the 
read with great apprecia 


sje 


glad to 
now more 


A Talk about our New Serial 





Y immediate 
purpose this 
month is to talk 
about the new 
serial com- 
mencing in the 
next 
The choosing 
of a serial for 
THE QUIVER is 
no easy under 
taking, and let 
him who thinks 
otherwise essay 
the task! But 
this time I have 
been more than 
particularly for 
tunate, as I 
think my readers 


Issue, 


will agree when 
they read the 
story for them- 


sely es, 

Mr. Horace 
Annesley Vachell 
is one of our 


most distin- 
guished modern 
writers, and one, 


too, I may ven 
ture to claim 
who has in front 
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of him an even more distinguished career 
than at present stands so well to his 
credit. He commenced writing 
where about 1894, and has quite 
number of volumes to his name. Readers 
will recall such works as ‘* John Charity ’ 
and “ The Hill,” the latter a story of 
Harrow life which is a worthy successor 
to ‘Tom Brown's Schooldays ” old 
renown, 


Ssomec- 


a 


of 


<sSe 


The Author of “‘ Quinneys” 

BU T perhaps one of the best known of 
Mr. Vachell’s works is ‘‘ Quinneys,”’ 

which was produced in 1914. 

Quinneys, as we all know, an old 
Yorkshire dealer in antiques, shrewd, 
rugged, masterful, but, though tempted 
much, sincere and honest. His passion 
for antiques is overwhelming ; vet, after 
all, it has to give way to love, and 
Quinneys likely to establish him 
self as one the classic characters of 
fiction. 

* Fishpingle ’ 
later, works, and 


is 


is 


of 


of Mr. Vachell’s 
again the author 


is one 


here 


displays that insight into character, that 
left delineation of hearts, that is essen- 
tially his genius. 
se 
“*The Soul of Susan Yellam ” 
i is with great pleasure that I am 
able to announce an Mr. Vachell has 


written a serial story for ‘THE OUIVER 

a story which those who have read it, and 
are able to ju ge, predict will be the best 
and most popular that the author has so 
far produced. 

The scene is laid in the village in which 
Fishpingle lives—indeed, Fishpingle, the 
Squire, and other characters in that book 
come into the new story. 

The Soul of Susan Yellam,”’ the 
new serial is called, is a serious and vivid 
study of village life during the great war 
The war has, of course, necessarily entered 
into most of the fiction produced during 
the last three years, but I believe I am 
right in saying that this is the first seri- 
ous attempt by a well-known writer to 
depict the influence of the war and war- 
time conditions on the life of a small 
English village. That it is an absolutely 


as 


is 


524 


faithful and lifelike presentation must }y 
left to readers to judge for themselves 


se 
The Soul that is Tried 
HE Soul of Susan Yellam” is, however 
much more than a study of village 
life. It is the skilful, reverent revealing 
of the history of a human soul when tried 


by the fires of adversity. The theme is 
an old one: since the day when Job was 
moved to curse his Maker. In Mr 
Vachell’s hands we watch the character of 
Susan Yellam grow: until it stands out 
in lifelike fidelitv. We see her in her 
cottage life, upright, God-fearing, te 
spected, a regular attendant at church 
We see her in her pride in her son, in her 
austere, thriftv habits—we see her strength 
and her weakness accurately, but sym- 
pathetically, displaved. ‘Then the blow 
falls 

It would not be fair to the reader to 
anticipate the plot, nor the manner 
in which the light breaks through again 
Sufficient to say that it is a story for the 
times, tender, moving, enthralling, and 
true: a story that ought to bring comfort 


and help to thousands of sorrowing heart 
a story that will give pleasure to all 

“’She Soul of Susan Yellam”’ is 
thorough QuivER story—and a work of 
genius. 


The illustrations will be undertaken by 
Harold Copping, and the story will 
complete in six numbers 

<sse 

The Motto Competition . 
AY RIT, 6th is the last day for recely- 

ing entries for the Motto Com 
petition for Wounded — Soldiers Wil 
competitors please send their entries m 
as soon as possible? In all cases the 
coupon (to be found on the Editors 
Announcement Page in the Advertise: 
ment Section) must be filled im and 
attached, and the entry should be care- 
fully packed and sent, carriage paid, to 

The Editor, THe Quiver, La Belle 
Sauvage, ap 1é.( 4 re — “Com 
petition ‘i competitors lesire to have 


thei cane 
turned, a’ st: ail ha Eat 
ade lressed Wrapper 


must be enclosed. 
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deepest concern. 


HERE is an increasing disposition on 
the part of various groups of social 
reformers in England to-day to ask 
whether something definite and practical 
cannot be done to improve, quite irrespec- 
tive of age or rank, the conditions of mar- 
speeded up 

but war- 
time marriages many quite 
unreflecting persons to ask poignant ques- 
tions about the future of married life and 
the present chances of diverce reform. 


The war, of course, has 
in all 


rage. 


interest social questions, 


hav e caused 


Shall we MaKe Marriage Easier— 
Roughly, these inquiiers mav be divided 
For the first 
would do everything within its power to 
make young people wed more easily, earlier, 
and under more favourable financial condi- 


into four classes. instance, 


tions. It advocates the provisions of dow- 
ries for girls. It would introduce a modified 
form of that French system under which 
marriage contracts are, largely, the work of 
parents or semi-interested friends. It would 
compel the State to endow mothers. It 
would relieve fathers of young children from 
a considerable share of the burdens of the 
incidence of present day taxation. And some 
f its members would 
State to 


even the 
matrimomal bureaux with 
finances strong enough to dump hundreds 
or thousands of unmarried girls into any 
listant po:tion of the British Ik mpire 
Where there exists a vital need for homes 
and for wives 


vote for 
run 


Odd as it may seem, this section is really 
the most modest of all the groups of mar- 


age reformers that are now in the public 
eye, 


Or Render it More Difficult ? 


The Second would make the entry into 





Matrimony much more difficult than it 
| present lt 
women to contorm 


is it 


would compel all men and 


hot to 


any ethical Ol 


Pitfalls that are Hidden from Candidates for Matrimony 


By STANHOPE W. SPRIGG 


The proposals before Parliament to alter the divorce laws have been followed with the 
This brief talk on marriage difficulties contains some truths that par- 
ticularly need emphasising nowadays. 
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financial, but to a fixed physical, standard. 
lor better name, it labels its 
principles ‘“‘ Eugenics.” It that the 
world everywhere should get busy about 


want of a 
urges 
Racé Betterment ; offers to all comers a set 
of ready-made principles grounded on far- 
reaching heredity, 
ment, and the banishment of definite social 
evils; and it calls loudly on Parliament and 
the individual to demand from 
all young people who wish to enter into 
wedlock a close scrutiny of family history 
Probably 
ihere never existed so complete a negation 
of the best aspirations of a heart and a soul. 


theories of environ- 


CONSE ien« « 


and mental and physical defects 


Should Divorce be More Easily 
Obtained? 
In to this, the third 
group would make the exit from marriage 


Striking contrast 
more facile, less expensive, and less produc- 
It is con- 
vinced that the present-day divorce laws 
do not work easily or well; that they inflict 


tive of social penalties or stain, 


intolerable hardships on the poor, and occa- 
sionally on the clean-living and virtuous ; 
and so this class would unhesitatingly push 
aside any religious sanction of marriage in 
favour of a purely civil contract that could 


be annulled various 


for reasons, such as 
confirmed inebriety, insanity, and other 
attlictions that husbands and wives have 


hitherto borne with meekness for better or 
for Hereafter they want all matri- 
monial disputes to be decided in a county 
b {or 
guineas for an unpaid suit of clothes ! 


worse 


court side by side with a claim SIX 


Striking at the Roots of Society 


It has only one rival in the extremes to 


which it would go in marriage, and that 
is a set of plain-speaking women reformers 
This last group would strike at the whok 
basis of matrimony as it exists to-day in 


civilised communities, and would substitute 
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for indestructible elements something in- 
finitely more vague, more dangerous, and 
subversive of that unit of government de 
manded by Aristotle and all his followers 
—the family and the 


home 

Faced by those voices that grow so shrill 
with 
word 


earnestness whenever that blessed 


**reform’’ is raised to the heavens, 
shallow thinkers often wonder where the 
real leaders of religion stand in this matter. 
Have these men and women shifted thei 
ground on the question of a marriage basis 

Have the changing times caught them in a 
Do they 
now believe that all that is needed to-day 
to make matrimony more gracious, more 
helpful, more hopeful, more endurable, is a 
short Act of Parliament that will establish 
a matrimoniai agency in every parish, stan- 


mood “ rotten ripe for change ”’ 


dardise a certain degree of physical health 
and a cheap and nasty divorce court, and 
will substitute mere promises of word of 
mouth for the most solemn of oaths in the 
sight of God and of men after ail, 
are real questions, and I say bluntly they 
are often asked to-day by real men. 


These, 


Where do Religious Leaders Stand? 

Broadly speaking, the leaders of religion 
stand to-day where they always did in this 
matter. The clamour for marriage reform 
that now surges to the doors of Parliament 
them quiet, 
ibsolutely unmoved. 


leaves strong, patient, but 
They do not confound 
cause and effect in matrimony and they 
do not believe that this Lottery of Marriage 
can ever be turned into an exact science 
by the help of a number of nimble-witted 
politicians in the British House of Commons 
waving papers and crying in strident acce its, 
“Agreed! Agreed !’”’ 


Marriage is not a Mere Contract 
Marriage, they will tell you quite frankly, 
is not a thing of the senses or of the depth 
of men’s purses. It is not a contract based 
on so much joy sold and delivered—which 
joy, if it fails to materialise, renders chil 


dren practically illegitimate and the cor 
tract automatically illegal 


On the contrary, 
it is a solemn assumption of the most vital 
and sacred of the duties of manhood and 
womanhood lo some tt may mean much 
happiness ; to others, considerable pain 


There is, however 


admittedly one clear 
and concise aspect in which wedlock can be 


well described as The Lottery of Nor, 


rhis aspect is the theme of many 


riage.” 
books on sex education and of many serm Ns 
to young people , 

Indeed, if one could strete h one’s mind 
back to the long days when one stood iz. 
patiently at the door of the schoolroom 
ready to rush forth into the hot, eager 
impetuous life of the world, one would x 
member that this Lottery was often spoken 
of by the wise women one met at. those 
times; for, after all, the burden of thy 
speculative penalties of marriage still falls 
most heavily upon women. And ever against 
the risks of this Lottery they uttered words 


of caution—words of warning, words of 
advice that too often came back in trumpet- 
iike accents of reproach in the after meas 

lo us these women were, no doubt, the 
direct descendants of those strong Puritan 
mothers that in earlier times banned from 
young hands all novels that put Love in 
the unassailable position of Dictator and 
IKKing fo many young people to-day this 
ban, of course, suggests intolerable harsh 


ness and narrowness of vision 


The Problems that Remain 
these old 


predecessors of ours knew and taught quite 


Nevertheless, sturdy-minded 
openly that Love did not supply the answer 
Lottery 
and that true love was not the 


to every unstable equation in_ the 
of Marriage, 
inevitable fairy gift to every man and 
woman that came hot-foot to the altar with 
When al 
the Acts of Parliament to amend the sorrows 
been passed that the 


Vows to love and to cherish.’ 


of matrimony have 


wit of men can devise, the real problems o! 


marriage remain—problems — under whic 


both sexes to-day groan, weaken becom 


feeble and foolish, or wax strong hese 
problems are not hidden insi le the form, 01 
words, of the contract They turn entirely 
on the human factor In other words, tl 
outstanding, but the real unstable, elem 
in the Lotterv of Marriage is the charactel 
of those who take up matrimonial respons! 
bilities 
Any iwyel will { ll \ 1 1 ta ‘4 mitract 
the 


Is no better than the people wl iorm Ui 


parties to it. In the same fashion, no mal 
riage is better or worse than the characters 
of the husband and wife that 


principal support It is for that reason wise 


constitute 1ts 


} 


parents still try, even in this twentieth 


Ti 


) 
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century, when the young are all out for 
freedom, liberty, and room to develop as 
they think best, to impose various wise 
restrictions on marriage Thus, they ask 
that their children should wed within their 
own class; that they should choose partners 
who are punctual, diligent, hardworking, 
and 


their 


modest, good-tempered, sympathetic, 
discreet; that they till 
young backs are strong enough to bear the 


should wait 
unexpected as well as the contemplated 
burdens of married life ; that 
should save themselves, so far as is humanly 


and they 
possible, from all money worries and from 
all homes that are not the all 
powerful vitalising influences of the “ in- 


based on 


visible world.” 


“Intolerable” and “‘IrkKsome”’ 
Conditions 
To young and ardent natures these con- 
litions may, and often do, seem intoler 


ably old-fashioned and monstrous, espe 


cially if their possessors happen to have 


lrugged their minds with various modern 


novels wherein writers describe in sickening 


letail aspects of erotic passion whereve1 


they spell the word ‘‘ love.”’ 

Yet it is precisely such young and 
ardent natures that will suffer most from 
a neglect of these obvious safeguards and 
from the sad consequences that follow 
bsession to a single emotional ideal The 
more stolid and steady-going bear their 


matrimonial troubles more lightly, and are 
less liable to make selective mistakes. 


The Lack of Understanding 


It is difficult, however, for a boy or a 
to realise not 


girl 
only that pitfalls surround 
matrimony, or that he or she does not in 


evitably understand the Opposite sex. They 
see their father and their mother journey 
ng more or less comfortably alone life’s 


road, and they think that that is the com 
mon lot 


upon which they can, perhaps, 
improve, but certainly can never fall be 
neath. Yet L have just picked up a new 
book by a friend of mine, a poet of rare 


istinction and charm, which he has entitled 
The Man and the Woman 
sentences I find 


and the tirst 


are these 

‘Does a man ever really unde rstand the 
character of a woman It must be 
for granted that all understanding between 
man and woman is 


taken 


simply relative; there 


c 


OF MARRIAGE 


are degrees, but seldom completeness. 
When we recognise that we only partially 
know that there 


character, moods, motives, sudden desires, or 


ourselves, are shades of 


antipathies or impulses which continually 
surprise us and evade our discrimination, 
we must see how impossible it is completely 
to know any other person 
sonalities seem grouped within the one indi 


vidual, 


So many per 


heredity so complicates matters 
with the ghost of a thousand ancestors, that 
we only faintly apprehend our own cha 
racters and never come to a full comprehen 
much more so with the case of 


sion. low 


another ! 


The Veil of Sex 
But apart from the ordinary veil,’ adds 
Arthur L. ‘ this 


soul there 


this 
that 
other veil of sex 


writer, veil 
the 


Sex is not a thing that 1s 


Salmon, 


conceals from. soul, 1S 


skin-deep ; 
and 


it does not merely rule form 
function it to 
emotions, if not to underlying spirit, 


and 
The 
bare spiritual part, the true inner entity 
indeed nothing ot sex ; take 
body still 
something that we recognise as deeper than 


attaches mind 


may, know 


away mind and and there is 


these, the soul that is untouched by the 


passing years. This inmost self may perhaps 


be independent of sex, But this is not the 


part with which we ever become familiar, 


even in our own selves, though it be really 


our truest self rhe part of ourselves and 
of others that we know best is just the 
part that is most intimately atfected by 
sex, the characteristics that make up our 
daily life, the thoughts and emotions and 
purposes of which our active personalities 


consist and that is exactly the part that 
comes most into play in the problems that 


beset young home-keeping beginners. 


Lectures to the Would-be-Weds 


lo meet these problems, a clever writer 


and distinguished traveller of my acquaint 


ance has arranged a curious series ol lec 
tures Ile calls this series The Mistakes 
ot Marriage and whenever he gets a Set ot 
sympathetic intellectuals around him in 
his tlat in Hampstead he will deliver one or 
other of the lectures, and his friends will 
subsequently discuss his conclusions He 
says that he does not believe that he 
will be able to deliver these discourses in 
public for, at least, five or six years, but 
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adds that that enforced silence 1s no reason 
why he should not diligently prepare him 
self in the interval to become a qualified 
and experienced Professor of Marriage 
And the subjects that he delights 


to pontificate upon are these 


Science 


How People Love 

Do Wives understand their Husbands ? 
When Men are Brutal 

Where Women prove Cruel. 

Motives in Matrimony. 

The Child in the House 

A Safe Path to Wedded Happiness 

He believes that, as time goes on, boys 
ind girls will be taught, in detail, the whole 
Science of Marriage and what the world has 
i right to expect and demand from husbands 
ind from wives. But meanwhile he has no 
scorn too deep for our present haphazard 
methods of launching young lives on a sea 
of matrimonial difficulties merely with the 
aid of a few motheaten proverbs and a few 
hurried counsels given too frequently in 
tears at a mother’s knee. 

“ More children get married than go to 
France,” he cries; ‘‘ but we give years 
to teaching French, and minutes to teach 
ing Marriage! Could any system of in 
structing the young be more absurd 

I quite agree with you,” answers a 
well-known wit lam content to know 
Have you heard of 
my forthcoming work on ‘Woman’ in a 


only one sex, my own. 
thousand volumes ? Give me your card. | 
will send you a prospectus It covers, at 
least, one section of your scheme for the 


education of all mankind 


On the Right Path 

As a rule, however, the lecturer meets 
with little criticism and much support, and 
many of his friends are convinced that he 
is on the right path and that in a few years 
hence churches, no less than primary schools, 
will make the Lottery of Marriage the sub 
ject of courses of carefully regulated lec 
tures and instruction that will be all for 
the good of their graduates when they get 
wedded. There has been too much fun and 
too little seriousness poked at matrimony 
hitherto in lectures and in family journals 

In the United States of America public 
opinion is much more advanced on this 
question than it is here in England The 
popular 


Sunday newspapers of America 


teem with articles on Marriage and what 


Marriage means in the life of the individual 
and in the growth and prosperity. of 
state These articles always have a prac- 
tical note. For instance, I read in one place 
There are many problems that must b 
solved by every newly married couple, and 
the solution cannot and will not be the same 


in all instances.’’ In another 


Che young 
couple should talk over together all matters 
of mutual interest The bride should have 
a clear understanding of her husband's in- 
come and of just how much can be allowed 
for household expenses, and then they 
should live within their income.” The 
man who wishes to retain his wife’s love 
must never forget to show his appreciation 
of her. Many a man tells others how com- 
fortable it is to go home and find dinner 
ready, his wife and children at home, but he 
neglects to tell her the same thing, and she 
thinks she is not appreciated.” 


Rushing into Headlong Danger 

These things may seem very trivial to 
onlookers ; but, as another writer points 
out with truth Many young men aad 
women are going to-day into matrimony 
without the instruction necessary to make 
them succeed. As a consequence, they sow 


their wild oats, and reap tares in later life 


Whatever boy or girl sows in the garden 
matrimony will bear fruit unless, by strong 
determination, the weeds are uprooted 
Even with strong determination it_ tre 
quently is impossible to kill the roots of this 
early thoughtiess sowing, just as it 1s im 
possible, at the present time, to kill tl 
roots of couch-grass when once it has becon 
established in a farm Just as a man wl 
values his farm will be careful that wort 
less and harmful seeds are not sowed 
his farm, so parents who value the future 
welfare of their children will see that. the 
young people are so instructe 1 in early years 
that they will not sow the weeds that WI 
spoil their marriage careers 1n later years 
lrue, we are simply men and women alte! 
limited, faulty, liable 


but 


marriage, as before 
to moods and tempers and depre SSIONS 


all couples 


as the poet lL have quoted urges 
are capable, with a_ little wisdom and 
patience, of living together in love that 
may be chequered but should nevet be 
extinguished.” In other words, Right 


fraiping will always 


Phinking and Right 
make Right Marriages 

















What Counts 


T isn’t what vou mean to do a week ahead; 
It isn’t what vou know vou'll gau 
When all annovances have fled 
It isn’t what vou dreamed and planned 


Such hopes ave but a phantom band 


The day’s work counts. 


The day’s work cot 
It isn’t much, 
The gain 


of those few painful hows 


But he content if they ‘ SHic? 
Some product of those sacred C} 
Which guide each mind, uphold each han 
Strive with the best al your command 
The day's } 


sso 
Buying Up Opportunities 
tg aisha TY, which forms a 

ite theme with the 
generally thought of as a 
value, or haphazard thing, 
unheralded as a 
around hither and 

as the wind 


favour- 
moralist, 1s 
kind of 
which 


chance 
falls as 
snowllake, or sweeps 
thither as mysteriously 


The barque of our hopes may not alwavs 


lie for us anchored conveniently before 
the harbour ” It may have to be pain 
ily sought, or even purchased outright 
In the New Testame nt we are told that w 


should be found redeeming 
which phrase might be 
“p opportunities.”’ 

In a certain limited but real sense every 
a may make his own opportunities if 
Ae cannot wholly « 


the time,” 


translated ‘ buvineg 


ontrol circumstances he 





Phot): 


J. McGibbon. 
may control himselt—he may so strain his 
own powers, so husband and develop his 
personal resources, and so adapt means to 
ends that when the favourable conjunction 
of circumstances the crowd 
calls a ready to go in 
troubling of 
individuals loiter 
Pool when they 
watching for the angel. 

much in us as 


whi h 
* chance he 1s all 
and to make the most of the 
the water.” Too many 
or sleep by Bethesda’s 
should be CALE rly 
“ Opportunity 


occurs 


” lies as 


without us It is of little value to wait 
for something to turn up—the better way 
is to turn up good things while waiting. 


Instead of wasting time while the irons feeblv 


glow in the unworked forge, stir up the 


embers, put on the draught, and make the 
tools red hot for quick and earnest use.— 
REV, ( \.S. DwiGcut, PHu.b. 


Little Things 


a Y a Jittle shriveled seed— 
It might be a fiower or grass ‘or 
By ; 


g P 
On'y a - of earth on th / 

Or lt pvarro lusty ndo ] 

Only a few scant summer showers, 

Only a f Ww, shinine hours 

That was a! ) God i ma 

Out of for a sick el sal 

1 bio j ra wy and 

i ey bi > atan an 

On'y a harren pa 

We ; vrowful v jor rain, 
Warmed ) by a wdering glean 
O; Joy tha } De tw] Iippr dy ai 
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A iife as common and brown and bare 
As the box of earth in the window there 
Yet it bore at last the precious bloom 
Of a perfect soul in a narrow room, 
Pure as the snowy leaves that fold 
Over the fiower’s heart of gold. 
Henry VAN Dyke, 


Se 


Laughter 
2 HE new girl in our class seems very 


friendly and_ pleasant,” 
Annette to her mother; ‘‘ but somehow I 
do not like her laugh. It sounds too much 
as if she were laughing at you instead of 
with you.” And, sure enough, the High 
School girl’s judgment proved correct. 
On longer acquaintance the new class-mate 
showed an unpleasing disposition to poke 
fun at others—not the merry, comradely 
sort, but the critical, sneering kind. Her 
laugh had revealed what her assumed friend- 
liness might have successfully covered for 
a long time. 
_ “I dislike strange workmen about the 
house,”” said a somewhat nervous lady. 
‘‘But it was necessary to have a man sent 
out by the furniture firm with whom we 
had dealt, to do some polishing to a rubbed 
piece. He was a brisk, business-like chap ; 
but when, in reply to some remark made to 
him, he gave a pleasant reply and a genial 
little langh, I felt as if I knew and could 
trust him—and he did a very good job of 
work.” 

Gracian is the one who sums up this 
matter by saying “If a man laughs al 
ways, set him down as foolish ; if never, as 
false.’” He might add: ‘‘ As a man’s laugh 
rings true or false, so is he. For a frowning 
face may hide a heart good or bad beneath, 
but a laugh is bound to sound the real note 
of the soul.’’—Cora S. Day. 


9, 
The Birthright =? 
“ DEHOLD, the pottaze lures us. We are 


reported 


faint 
And soon shall perish! Of what moment 
then 
This ghostly right of birth ?"’ The age-old 
plaint 


Seats through the silence. 
lower men, 
Glilier of go'd and gem, Life’s wine a-glow, 
These but await the barter. Is it well 
To pass all by, and unrewarded go 
On that steep path whose end no man may 
tell ? 


Praise of sha! 


Aye, tt is well! Dearer than joy or gold 


Or the World's plaudits is the right divine 
To struggle toward the lighest, make each hold 
Thy feet have gained a vantage on the line 


Of upward climbing. Thou art not alone: 
Comrades unseen the rocky way have trod 
And still are treading. Wherefore make no 
moan, 
But go thou singing on the road to God 
ELEANOR Duncan Woop 


<Se 

The Chess Player 
ANY years ago Paul Morphy was th 
champion chess player of the world 
A friend one day invited him to come and 
look at a valuable painting he had just pur- 
chased. It was called ‘‘ The Chess Player,’ 
and represented Satan playing chess with 
young man, the stake being the man’s sou 
The game had reached the stage where it was 
the young man’s move; but apparently 
there was no move that he could make that 
would not mean defeat for him, and the 
strong feature of the picture was the look 
of awful despair that was on the man’s fac 
as he realised his soul was lost, and the 
sneer upon the face of Satan as he saw the 

victory 

Morphy studied the picture for a time (he 
knew more about chess than the artist who 
painted the picture), and then called for 
a chessboard and men 


a 
} 
1 


4 
Placing them in th 
same position as they were in the painting, h 
said; “ I'll take the young man’s place and 
make the move,”’ and he made the move that 
would have set the young man free 
When I heard this story, I thought it was 
just like my life 
worsted. 


In the game of life I was 
It was my move, but death was in 
every direction. I was in despair, when | 
saw One come on the scene who knew all 
about my life, and I recognised the only One 
who could help me. I turned to Him, and He 
made the move that set me free. 


J 
Invocation a 
LMIGHTY God, to 1 hee we raise 


1 passioned voice in praye) and praise ; 





lo Thee our wayward hearts incline; 
Ilhime our souls with light divine , 
Oh, teach us, Lord, the cross to bear, 
The cruel crown of t VW 

A host of human il! 

Without complaint leary sake 
Before us / lace the su We sh t 

Of Faith, and may we bravely iu i 


The famine sword of Truth, to s'ay 


lhe frown:ne doubts that bar the wa 
Oh, lead us through the cheer-ess nignt 
U'p to the land of living 1 j 


lnd unto Thee, whom we adore, 
Sha!l be the glory, evermore 
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‘THE TIME OF HIS LIFE” 


BY 


GRACE S. RICHMOND 


Author of the ‘‘ Juliet” Stories, ‘‘ The Country Doctor,’ 


I 
' OT, do you remember Kirke 
Waldron? 
Dorothy Broughton, daintly mani- 
pulating an apple, her shapely 
young arms showing interesting curves 
through the muslin and lace of her morning 
gown—made by her own clever fingers 
yoked up at her brothe1 Julius. He was 
keeping her company at her late and soll 
tary breakfast at the ‘‘ Peaklands Hydro.’ 
His bright eyes surveyed his sister as he 
the of her carefully 


spoke, trom 
ordered hair to the tips of her white shoes 
them 


crown 


his 





he could see from position at 
one side, and he observed that they were as 
> and as fresh as her gown. That was 


of the things Julius heartily approved 


f in his pretty sister—her fastidiousness in 
such matters. He was fastidious himself to 
a degree; nothing more correct in its way 


than his own morning attire could have been 


magined. 

“Waldron?’’ Dorothy repeated “< pnat 
l, solemn boy who used to stumble over 
mself on his way to the blackboard when 


had the mixed classes in school 


“And then had the rest of lass look 


the 


ng like a set of blockheads while he covered 
blackboard with neat little figures that 
vavs came out right; a perfect shark at 
maths.” Yes, he’s the one Kive classes 
lead of us then—fifteen now We aren't 
t, any of us with Kirke Waldron these 
a\s 
“T've never heard nor thought of him 
since then,’’ averred his sister ‘Do you 
mean he’s made something of himself | 
should never have thought it.”’ 
“No, you’d never have thought it, be 
rause he stumbled over his own feet when 
we Was a kid. Well, let me tell you it’s 
the only thing he’s ever stumbled over 
He's fixed up in the office of H S$ al i 
aVIit an 


hed A 
\rdmore, the mining engineet people, and 
verybody says that it’ll mean a partnership 


He | day. And that brings me to m\ point 
€ hasn’t taken a day’s holiday for two 
vears 
, Day alter to-morrow he ails for 





th America to stay six months, 


looking 


vr 


2 


v 


etc, 


after the development of a new mine ove! 
there in Colombia. He can take to-morrow 
for a holiday, and I’ve asked him out—wiih 


Bud’s permission. And I want you to help 
me give him the time of his life.”’ 

“Me?” Dorothy of brown eyes. 
“Oh, but [ can’t give you to-morrow The 
Clifford-Jordan party’s going on an all-day 
motor trip. 


ened hei 


Julius ran his hand through the crisp, 
half-curly locks of his black hair. ‘* Cut it 
out. You don’t need to be on every one of 
their junketings. Get ‘em to let you off 
for to-morrow.’’ 

‘[ can’t possibly. It would throw them 
out, you know. lrene would never forgive 
me, ncoer—some of the others 

Julius frowned. ‘See here, you’re not 


letting Ridge Jordan get any headway with 
you, are you lf vou are you'd certainly 
better make him take a day otf while you 
see what a real man is like \fter you've 


had a good look at Kirke Waldron you'll be 


ready to let Tom Wendell and Ridge 
Jordan and the rest of those sort of men go 
to thunder. I don’t suppose Waldron was 
evel at a dance, or one ot yout hew 
fangled motor-parties, in his life; but I tell 
vou he'll make every one of those little 
society. men look like shrimps just the 
same 

Dorothy rose from her chai Her brown 
eves surveved her brother from between 
heavy chestnut lashes, and just now they 
were very haughty eves Her curving, 
crimson lips were scornful “T find it 
ditticult to believe,’’ she observed, ‘‘ that a 


boy whom IL particularly detested, one of the 


most awkward, solemn-faced, uninteresting 
boys I ever saw in my life, can have blos 
somed into such a wondet \s tor Ridge 
way Jordan, I like him very much. He may 
be a society man—which is no crime, I be 
heve—but he is also doing quite as well, in 
his wav, as vour friend, Mr. Waldron And 
I certainly am not going to throw over at 
engagement as bindiny as this one to give 
anvbody ‘the time of his Ife 

She walked out of the room, cancelling 
the effect of her haughtiness by turning to 
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throw back a smile at her brother, as ravish 
ing a smile as if he were no brother at all. 

Her sister, Mrs. Jack Elliot, entering 1n 
time to glance curiously from Dorothy's 
smile to Julius’s scowl, inquired of Julius 
what might be the matte: 

He shook his head **] don’t lke the 
symptoms. She takes it more and more 
seriously when I hit Ridge Jordan in any 
way. I like Ridge myself, but I wouldn't 
see Dot marry him for a good deal.” 

“a con't “believe there is the least 





danger,”’ his elder sister replied The two 
sisters were that year spending their holi 
days with their friend Cicely Jordan, who 
had just become engaged to a wealthy 
young American, Harold Clifford The 
party had taken up their quarters at a 
tashionable inland hydro, and Harold Clif 
ford had determined to celebrate the ap 
proaching wedding in American — style 
Dorothy, as the maid of honour at the ap 
proaching ceremony, occupied a_ sort. of 
official position at the dinners and drives 
which had been arranged with a_ lavish 
hand, whilst her friend’s brother, Ridgeway 
Jordan, best-man-to-be, was naturally a 
ood deal in evidence. The “ bridal party 
tours and entertainments had caused much 
interest among the hotel guests, not only 
because of the thoroughly American way in 
which the prospective bridegroom was carry 
ing out the programme in the fashion of his 
own country, but because of the charm and 
prettiness of the bridesmaids, each of whom 
Was eager to make the most of this novel 
entertainment. 

Mrs. Jack’s one anxiety at present Was to 
nave her charming sister’s bloom remain 
unworn by fatigue Thus far Dorothy wa 
holding out better than anv of the othe 


girls of the party. ‘‘ Her colour was just a 
yood as ever, wasn’t it?’’ Mrs Jack mul 
mured absently, preparing to remove 
Dorothy’s empty fruit plate. “IT don’t b 


lieve she ate a thing but fruit,’? she mut 
mured. 


* Best thing she could do. After the stuff 
she undoubtedly vot away with at midnight 
her only salvation’s a light breakfast As ti 


her colour, | enriched it,’’ he explained 
grimly, ‘‘ by mentioning my feeling about 
Ridve If I thou, it, after all the attentions 
that girl has had, that she'd take Ridve 


Jordan—with all his money! Dot's no girl 
to care such a lot about money. It’s thi- 
crazy brical-party busing that’s upset her 


I reckon. The thing’s contavious (,ood 
vyracious! [ don’t know that I could look 
long at Cicely and Harold myself without 
vetting a touch of it.” 

A touch! You and Marjorie???’ My 
Jack smiled. 


“© Oh, well: that litterent Her brothe 
thrust his hands into his pockets and walked 
over to the window “—Ientirely ditheren 


Marjorie and | were intended for each ot 


trom 
But: 
with 
to c¢ 
Ot cc 
sol 
with 
“—s 

as 
mont 
long 
You 
that 
and 
it m 
now. 


**T should savy tha 


It is 


mig 
whit 


the beginning: everybod 
1ow—what in thunder am 
Waldron? Tell me that 


me down here expressly 


yurse | didn't tell him s VS 


\nd now she’s off for 


vy knows that 
[ going to d 
I’ve got hin 
» meet Dot 
he's not tr 


to-morn 


that wretched bridal party 
ant he come some other tim 

wuld say not: certainly not f 
hs Hle’s off to South Ame a tor 
stayv—-has this one day t ms 
see it wasn't till I m lim \ 


I realised what the fellow 


then it came over meé 
ht mean to have im 
I’m no matchmake 


Ip 


4 


n’t the rule for brothers 
rs’ matrimonial ayent 
it have married a 
nsically 


‘Oh, you're quite all 1 


but 


cere 


Ridgy 


There is a tide,’ vou k 
univ has worried me t 


e Jordan 





you arf 


ow. Aad Det 


© death ov 


‘But, Julius ’’—-Mrs. Jack’s voice took « 


a til 


well 


man 


ne i 


coul 
flant 
the 

thou 
deve 


we Of anxiety “we've a 
of Ridge. 1 don’t just 
| know vou don't ld 
for Dot I want a r 


vot him. Wait til 


* You seem to think it’s ver 
| 


$y George, | think it 1s! 


lt about her when she 


red the cyround sne Wa 


r looked at him. I tel 
m now: 1¢ "s W 


) 
If } ) ] 
r ine ~O fine look 


EXT morning, when 
motor-cal topped 


door, Julius was k 


porch It was hi 


d be torgiven for 

ls, hands in pockets, he 
teps with hi te t 
rh Ridgeway Jordar 
tedly. He surveved he 
vith brother] 





added 
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“He looked straight at her. and for a time the two pairs Drawn by 
of eyes continued to dwell upon each other’’—p. 537. wi a 

she certainly knows how to get herself up can't be sure of her. It’s this idiotic bridal 
t0 look as if she'd just walked out of a hysteria that’s got her in its grip. By 
tailor’s box and a milliner’s bandbox. Made George, she shAawt take him! 
hat creation of a hat herself, Fo reckon \n hour later Julius drove to the station 
Fresh as a peach, her face, too Phe other to meet his guest. Kirke Waldron, descend 
wk a bit jaded.” ing from the train, found his old school- 
\long with these inner comments he was mate, younger than himself but well remem 
keeping up a running fire of talk with two bered as the imp of the High School, wait 
f the other girls of the party His bright ing for him on the station platform 

k eves, however, noted that Dorothy's Awftully lad to be sure of you,’* Julius 
lace in the first car was next that of Ridve de« lared, raking hands. “Until I actually 
vay Jordan, and that the face of that young caught sight of you | was still expecting a 
man was soberer than usual wire saving vou couldn’t afford even the one 
“Bad sign,” he reflected as he turned — day 

Way, after a hot and heavy exchanve of ‘** The coast is clear,’? Waldron answered, 
anter with certain of the men as the car returning the grip with equal vigour. ‘1 
prepared to start. “When a chap begins ta closed every account at midnight and have 

K solemn, sitting beside a ri % 1 know my one da as free as air.”’ 

es in love with, vou can be Ve i has it ** The questior is,’’ Julius lost no time in 
on his mind to have it out with her before beginning, as the two walked along the 
tae day is over. If 1 could have Just got platform, *fwhat sort of a day vou want. 
Kirke to her yesterday! Ridge may do it Outdoors, of course; no question of that in 
any time now— | bsce it in his eve and hot weather But— with people or away 
she mav take him I don’t know vhat’s got from them I can take vou to the hotel for 
over Dot \ month ago she’d have laughed luncheon; to tell the truth, my sister, Mrs 
at the idea of marrving hime but now I ke lliot, 4 uuntine on that But afterward 
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I have a little plan to carry you up into the 
hills to a place 1 know for an all-afternoon 
tramp and a dinner at the best little inn in 
the country. Back in the late evening, a 
dash down to the river, and a swim by 
moonlight. How does that programme suit 
you?”’ 

" “It’s great,” agreed Kirke Waldron 
decidedly. ‘‘ Nothing could suit me better. 
A holiday, to me, means outdoors always. 
And it’s a long time since I’ve done any real 
tramping.”’ 

‘*] knew you weren't one of the hammock 
and novel holiday sort,’’ Julius said as he 
put his new-old friend into the trap. ‘I’m 
not myself. Though’’—he confessed with 
honesty—‘‘ I have been known to sit with 
mv heels in the air for a longer consecutive 
period than you've ever done if all your 
sittings were lumped together.” 

“What do you know as to where I’ve 
kept my heels? ”’ 

‘On the ground, planting one before the 
other without rest, day in and day out, ever 
since I first knew you. That's why you're 
where you are; it doesn’t take a soothsayer 
to tell that.”’ 

Waldron laughed. ‘‘ You’re a flatterer,”’ 
he said. 

Julius shook his head. ‘ Not a bit of it. 
It’s written all over you. If I got caught 
in the middle of an e: rthquake anywhere, 
and the ground stopped shaking and 1 
looked around me to find out what to do 
next, and my eve fell on you out of hun 
dreds bunched around me, | should simply 

follow you out of the mcss te 

Phat’s a great tribute,’ Waldron ad 
mitted, “‘from a fellow whom I used to 
know as the cleverest at getting himself 
out of scrapes ot all the bovs who were re 
sourceful in getting into them 

“Having exchanged large-sized bou 


quets,’’ Julius observed with sudden gravity, 
‘““we will now drive home Do you know 
I’m awfully sorry my sister Dorothy isn't 
there ? You remember her, do you: , 
maybe you don’t She was just a ‘kid’ 
with a couple of long tails of hair down hi 

back. My second - ter, Bar ara we Ca 

her ‘ Bud ’—was in your class, I believe, at 
the Mixed School She remembers you al] 


right; says she was tremendously impressed 
’ : 
by the way vou slew the fractions on the 


blackboard. Bud married Jack Elliot, a> | 
told you vesterday: and a r reat old boy he 
Is, too, for a brothet n-law.’ 

Discoursing of his fam Vv, With occas 
mention of his sister Dorothy, Julius 
his friend to the hotel. Mrs. Jack, fresh ; 
charming, made them welcom¢ lack } 
self was there for luncheon, and the thre 


men found each other thoroughly congenial 


\fter luncheon Juliu contrived a enhance 
to exchanyve a brief colloqu vith Mi Jack 


ne ubjec oO he rut 





“What do vou think 


ot h m, Bud? 


Pretty fine sort to have deve oped from the 


grub who did the trick with 
his freckled face turning lol 


cause you girls were looking 
“1 can’t believe he’s t 
Jack whispered, looking th 
window at the figure on thi 
its side turned toward her. 

a man for a long time with 
ter in his face. He’s not ex 
} 


much, 1 wish—I really 
here.”’ 


““Oh, no, not at all! 


“Dot's satisfied with Rid 


thinks she is. So are you 
*““T have always liked Ric 





I 


ms, W 
at him 

same,” Mrs 
rough the ope 


porch outside, 
“I haven’t se 
» much chara 


actiy handsome 


but—ves, I certainly do like his face ver 


wish Dot we 


Julius DHrect 


ley rdan 


lige,” Mrs. Jacl 


insisted; “but—well, Mr. Waldron is quit 


another type.” 
* es. quite another,”’ Ji 
and returned to the porch 
Before the two took th 
mountains Julius managed 
photograph ol Dorot 
of fact, photographs of D 
about the house, but in Ju 
} 


h ¢]} ] cher 


Miu murmured, 


e train for t 


to et W aldror 


hy As a matt 


orotny were 


hung one which the bro considered t 
gem of them all It showed one of thos 
straight-out-of-the-picture fa which < 
sometimes so attractive, the ebrows |k 
above the wonderful eve ¢ ps st 
and sweet, the head well pois¢ 1 up t 
lovely neck, the whole aspect e of yout 
unconscious of its charm, feeling 
subtle power of its own ; 
Waldron, his. attent lled t t 
photograph, surveved it with a quiet 
ment “1 should have knov 
look like this when rT ) 


turned away without undue 
Julius was sa 





know the face again when 


was intended that he should 
It was a journey of an hour I ] I 
up into the mountain resort e, by 
tain artfully veiled inve it 
had ascertained that the n 
stop for dinner Schem j ly he 
his companion from the train at a st 
several miles from Saxifrave Inn, alig 
at a mere halt in the midst of \ 
ne The promised tran | \ 
the kn« wledge of the t \\ 
Wa to end or hint t ton t 
found there 
Coa over thet irms t two ing 
wune away upon trail wide, 1 
used trail, which could be fe ved W 
litticu The Varm, mI! Va 
ra vith th cent of pine fern; | 
need iTpetec ( pat I t fore 
ounds came to their ea ( 
parti dere, the atte ot | el 
}) h of fall Vatel \ took 
raw hat and } 
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baring his forehead to the spice laden 
breeze that now and then filtered through 
the forest, stirring languid leaves to motion. 

“Ah, but I'd bike to be just setting out 
on a fortnight of this!’ he breathed. 
Dressed tor the part, a pac k on my back 
cracanoe. When [I was a boy L used to go 
on long canoeing trips, following our rivet 
ty its mouth. | don’t like the tropics as 
well as | do the temperate zones.” 

‘If vou weren't such a tremendous grind 
vou would do it now,” Julius offered. “A 
fellow needs a holiday now and then, it 
he’s to keep in shape 

Waldron glanced at him, smiling. “So 
he dees. But somehow I’ve manaved to 
keep in shape. | inherit trom my fathet 
a fairly tough constitution, and also the 
love of work, the seeing of my job through 
to the finish without loss of time. [| suspect 
that’s what keeps me going.” 

They fell imto talk about Waldron’s 
work. In answer to Julius’s questions 
Waldron told him a good deal about the 
work itself—little, as Julius afterwards rea 
lised, of his own part in it. The miles fell 
away beneath their steadily marching feet 
and in due season, by Julius’s management, 
they emerged trom the trail at a certain 
rocky bluff overlooking the distant country, 
upon which was perched the small but 
noted inn where they were to have dinner. 

A string of motors stood alone the drive 
way, and among them Julius readily recog 
vised the three with which he was familiar 
as those which had been conveying the 
Clifford-Jordan party. No sign of the party 
itself was to be seen upon the wide veranda 
vhich encompassed the inn But this was 
easily understood Krom some distance 
away the sounds proceeding from a shrub 
bery-screened point upon the bluff before the 
nn betraye 1 the presence of the company ot 
revellers. This was as it should be Even 
Julius Broughton’s audacity was not to be 
carried to the point of tore Ing himself and 

ls friend, uninvited, upon a set of young 
people carefully selected 

Julius left Waldron upon the porch and 
Went Into the inn to ascertain, *it might 

from the management where the motor 
party would be dini Learning, as he 
lad expected, that a private apartment Was 
levoted to their use, he went to the public 
ining-room and selected a table Being 


he was able to secure one in an 






lcove, looking out through an open window 


Ipon the path along which the 


party, 

eturning from the bluff, would be sure to 
Pproach. To this he presently led Wald- 
ton and seated him so that he faced the 
path outside, the Vista of distant country 
side beyond. The young per ple oft the 
Clifford-Tordan party were to dine at eight, 
and it lacked oniy a few minutes to this 
hour when they approacned down the path 
Julius had just given his order and leaned 


comfortably back in his chair when he 
caught sight of them. “By George!” he 
ejaculated. ‘Well, well! so ¢hzs 1s where 
they’ve come! Been jolly mysterious about 
where they meant to spend the day, but 
we've caught ‘em. Started in the oppo- 
site direction this morning, too—just for a 
blind. L sav, recognise the girl in the lead 
with the engaged girl’s brother, that light 
haired fellow 

Drawing back so that he was concealed 
by curtains of the window Waldron looked 
out at the approaching bevy of young 
people. Up the path they came, taiking, 
laughing, shitting lke the pattern in a 
kaleidoscope, gay, handsome, sophisticated, 
modishly dressed, unconventionally man 
nered, yet showing, most of them, the 
traces of that youthful ennui so often be- 
trayed bv those who of all the world should 
feel it least, 

Julius’s brotherly eye rested upon his 
sister, as it had done that morning, with 
cool satisfaction Some of the girls looked 
in disarray, hair tumbled, frocks rumpled, 
faces burned. Dorothy's simple white serge 
suit was spotless, her hair was trim undet 
her plain white hat with its black velvet 
band, her colour was even, her dark eyes 


clear. Although Ridgeway Jordan was be 
towing upon her the most devoted atten 
tions, his eves constantly seeking but sel 
dom finding hers, she was showing no con 
sciousness of it beyond the little, curving, 
halt-smile with which she was answering 
him. In a word, her brother felt, Dot was 
sweet--strong and sweet and = unspoiled 


fascinating, too, being a woman and not 
without guile. Didn't she know—of course 
she did that it was Just that noncommittal 
attitude of hers, amused and pleased and 
interested, but unimpressed by their regard, 
that drew the men like a magnet? 

Behind Dorothy and young Jordan one of 
the party, an extraordinarily pretty girl, 
was laughing hysterically, clutching at het 
attendant’s sleeve and then pushine him 
away He was laughine with her—and at 
her—-and his eves, all the tine, were fol 
lowing Dorothy Broughton. It seemed to 


Julius, as the partv came on, that most of 
} 


the girls were 
all the men 


} 


whaving foolishly —and quite 

Perhaps it was because they 

had all seen so much of each other during 

these davs and nights of merry-making that 
t 


they had reached the borders of a danget 


ous familiarity \ little tired of one an 
other most of them had become, it was 
more than probable Avainst this back 
ground Dorothy showed easily the most dis 
tinction of them all; she looked in he 

simple attire, contrasted with the elaborate 
costum s of the other Iris, like a vour 

princess reigning over a too rivolous suite 


Kirke Waldron looked, unperceived, out 
of his window, and Julius, turning his eves 
from the picture betore him, observed his 











friend, Waldron’s face was not what but that certainty sounds as it it were 
might be called an expressive one; it was coming trom the wrony direction.’ 

the face of a man who had learned not to Your ears do deceive you, of cours 

show what he might be feeling. There was Julius responded. “All sounds ar ous 
no mask there; only cool and balanced con in the night. Still- by George! it certainly 
trol, coupled with the keenest observation. does seem to come trom 

But Julius imagined that Waldron’s close The train, puffing and panting f) 7 
set lips relaxed a little as he stared at pull up the grade, now showed its hea lligh 
Dorothv. through the tree There was no quest 

The party came on mto thre mn: the sound about wm. Was coml lp | mm the wrong 
of their voices and laughter died away. direction, and therefore, Inquestionab| 

Julius sat still and stared at his plate. Was going in the wrong directic 
As he had watched his sister coming t “Must be two trains pass here,” cried 
wards him, with Ridgeway Jordan beside Julius, and he ran head t 1 ' 
her looking into her face with that look of | assistant as the train slowed to a | 
eager hopefulness, he had experienced a stil. * There’s another train to-night he 
powerful longing to go out and lead Ridge — quest:oned 
away to some secluded spot and explain to No, shi Phis « I ere s t 
him that he wasn’t good enough. It wasn't night 
as if there were anything against youn, Julius turned and looks { 

Jordan; there was certainly nothing specific “Well, | certainly have got you int 
Julius found himself wishing there were. nice scrape,” he said solemn] 

Upon the bluff in the cool darkness th It looks like it, Waldron = answe 
two young men spent the following hour, short] Phe thing is no to ve 
enjoying to the full the refreshing, woods out ot We must. hire thing 
laden breath of the night air, their pipes drive back—or to a st vhe 
sending up clouds of { rant smoke and They debated the quest ey | t 
keeping them free trom the onslaughts of back to the office and ed t 
the insects which otherwise at that how manayvement, whicl rk ‘ 
would have been very annovin From time ously Phe little mo ! as fi 
to time Julius lighted matches and consulted from. tl main track © 
the unrelenting face of his watch. The had no convevanes » off except one t 
did not talk much; it was time for silence of hors doa wage Varlé 
and the comradeship of silence COMM: D tram ¢ I ( ¢ 

The station at which the train would stop three motors out the « thev 
Was not more than a hundred vards or -o belon 1 to the Clitiord-] part 
from the hotel Until the last minute, Phere had been other mot t 
therefore, they could linge But at half ill lett soon after dinne t é 
past nine Julius sprang up hav come for the di 

“Let's Lo back to the Note and Walt ¢ ceed on the ir Wa in tin t I Kt 
the veranda,” he proposed other topping-place b edt 

The two paced back to the porch, Whicl eemed to be no wa to ( \\ ) 
hummed with talk The whole small com except to ask a favout N | 
pany of the inn’s few permanent guests wi Kirke Waldron knit 
gathered there, obviously interested in th Julius made thi esto t 
vay motor party I certan ite to ask 

Krom not far in the distance idden| cul ( ‘ vid } 
whistle pierced the night ai nust I \ ldn’t 1 to- 

I sav, that’s too bad!” cried Julius, low, row ) ol 
io his friend Ll hoped they'd come out be lL can’t m t 
fore vou had to vo and vou could meet Dot ‘7 | R ‘ | 
Just cur luck! prompt ‘ 

We'd better be off, aid Waldrot mad Ame 
he led the way It was a halt, not a regular \\ | e advances 
station, a> he had lea ed a e could t oul ma wi Wa { W 
afford to lose the tra 1 ild be aft tal e to the lobb ] i 
midnight before hy ld ve ack to the a of tor me 
civ ia it Was, and i¢ to leave the pien i reputat ] B t 
city at nine in the n his jong { 1 ef wa t 
absence ked. But Jul 

Someone was wavil a ite l é the aisa 
approached the station he forest hid the No jok . R M 
track in both directions, but ‘ var of the Wald nd | wands é 
nearing train could now be pla heard lor t m Det ) 

Walking fast. a trifle in ad) ce, Wald ou peopl vere " \\ to tal 

uddenls turned and Powe ( ( h the tra it ( rty-t ( “a, 

| ide , I Suppor 1 es cle ‘ re | ow timetal ed t t } 
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down train instead of an up train. It was 
all my fault. It wouldn’t matter, but Mr. 
Waldron will miss a more than important 
engagement with a ship sailing for South 
America if he doesn’t get back to catch 
the eleven-fifty to town. You see, there 
isn’t a conveyance here id 

But of course there- was no need to ex- 
plain further. Jordan was a_ gentleman, 
and even if he had doubted Julius there 
was no doubting the expression in the eyes 
of the man to whom Julius now presented 
him. Young Jordan knew a man of serious 
affairs when he saw one; unquestionably he 
saw one now. He promptly offered seats 
in one of the cars. 

Waldron expressed his regret that they 
should be obliged to force themselves upon 
a private party, and Jordan assured him 
that it would be a pleasure to serve them, 
although he said it with one more apprais- 
ing glance at Julius. He added that he 
would take them in his own car, that being 
the only one which had two seats to spare. 

Jordan went to the desk and gave an 
order, then returned to his party upstairs. 

Julius and Waldron retired to the porch. 

Presently the party came trooping out, 
arrayed for the trip. Dorothy in an en- 
veloping white coat, her hat replaced by a 
particularly effective little rose-coloured 
bonnet of her own manufacture, found her- 
self confronted upon the _ lantern-lighted 
porch, as she was about to step into the 
car, by her brother with a strange man at 
his elbow. 

She looked straight up at him, as Julius 
presented him. He looked down straight at 
ter, and for an appreciable period of time 
the two pairs of eves continued to dwell 
upon each cther. Until this extraordinarily 
thorough mutual survey was over neither 
said a word. The other man and girl of 
Jordan’s car were an engaged pair, ab- 
sorbed in each other, an astute reason for 
his selection of them to accompany himself 
and Dorothy. ; 

The rear seat of the car easily held four 
people. Ashworth and Miss Vincent occu- 
pied two of the places; during the day 
jordan and Dorothy had held the other 
two, Ashworth had already handed in 
Miss Vincent. The two chaperons of the 
party young Jordan had throughout the day 
thoughtfully bestowed in the other cars. 


“Put 





a 


R my friend beside Sis, will vou, 

} | ye ats : : : ’ 

ie suggested Julius in his host’s ear. 
hey used to be old schoolmates, and 


haven't met for years. He's off to-morrow 
for a long stay. It’s their only chance to 
talk of old times.” 

Jordan nodded; there was nothing else to 
do. He could joyfully have taken his friend 
Julius by the scruff of his neck and hurled 
um out into the night, if by some miracle 
1 could suddenly have become that young 
eee in strength. But social 
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training prevailed over natural brute in- 
stinct, and it was with entire politeness that 
he made this arrangement for his guests. 

He then put Julius into the seat beside 
the chauffeur, and himself took one of the 
extra folding seats, swinging it about to 
half face those upon the rear seat. In this 
manner he was nearly as close to Miss 
Dorothy Broughton as he would have been 
beside her—nearly, but not quite! To his 
notion there was all the difference in the 
world. 


Ill 


IRKE WALDRON, understanding in- 
tuitively the position as come-be- 
tween in which he had been placed 
in Ridgeway Jordan’s big motor by 

Julius’s misreading of the railway time- 
table, and, as far as that part of the situa- 
tion was concerned, wishing himself a 
hundred miles away, was also keenly alive 
to that which the gods—and Julius—had 
given him by seating. him beside Dorothy. 
As the car hummed down the long trait 
from the inn he played his part with all the 
discretion of which he was capable. He 
talked a little with Dorothy—not too 
much; he talked considerably more with 
Ridgeway Jordan—but not more than was 
necessary. 

Dorothy, sitting beside him, reminded 
Julius, as from time to time he glanced con- 
tentedly back at her from his place beside 
the chauffeur, of a particularly demure 
kitten in the presence of two well-bred but 
definitely intentioned hunting dogs. She 
was very quiet, and only now and then he 
caught a word or two from her or the low 
sound of the attractive contralto laugh. 

Just once, as the car whirled through a 
brightly lighted square in a small village 
where a country festival of some sort was in 
progress, he saw her take advantage of a 
moment when everybody’s attention was 
caught by the scene, and look suddenly and 
absorbedly at Kirke Waldron’s face in 
profile. But when Ridge Jordan whirled 
about upon his folding seat, to call her 
attention to the antics of a clown in the 
square, she was ready for him with a smile 
and a gay word of assent. Julius laughed 
to himself. There was: no question that 
Kirke’s face, even in profile, was one to 
make Ridge’s look insignificant. As for the 
man himself 

The car, rushing on through the summer 
night, its powerful searchlights sending 
ahead a long, clear lane of safety where the 
road was straight, but making the dark 
walls on either side resolve into black 
pockets of mystery where the curves came, 
approached one of those long winding 
descents, followed by a second abrupt turn 
and a corresponding ascent, which are—or 
should be—the terror of motorists. All 
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good drivers, at such places, hurling them- 
selves through the darkness, sound warning 
signals, lest other cars, less cautious, be 
rushing towards them without sound of their 
coming. ~ 

Jordan’s chauffeur took this precaution, 
and the mellow but challenging notes of his 
horn were winding a long warning when the 
thing happened which Fate had intended to 
happen. 

Another car dashed around the lower 
turn, apparently not hearing the warning, 
or determined to ignore it, that no momen- 
tum with which to climb the steep grade 
coming should be lost. There was an in- 
stant in which the two drivers glimpsed 
each other out of the gloom of the un- 
lighted curve; then quick action upon the 
part of both—lightning-like swerves_ to 
avoid the danger—two great cars rocking 
each on the brink of disaster, then righting 
themselves and running into safety, not 
pausing to let any look back and ponder 
upon the closeness of the escape. 

Julius himself had sat absolutely still be- 
side the chauffeur, his muscles tensely brac- 
ing themselves for whatever might come. 
Ashworth had caught Miss Vincent, rigid 
with fear, into his arms. Waldron, throw- 
ing up the arm next to Dorothy to grasp 
ner with it, felt her hand leap towards 
him, and with his free hand seized it in his 
own. 

Staring straight ahead then they saw a 
strange thing, yet not so strange when one 
remembers human nature. Ridgeway Jor- 
dan had leaped to his feet and thrown one 
leg over the side of the car ready to 
jump, when, before he could complete the 
movement, the car righted itself and he 
sank back into his seat. 

“My goodness!” Julius murmured under 
his breath, and glanced at the chauffeur. 

That nearly imperturbable youth grunted 
in return. His hands were steady upon the 
wheel, but he laughed a little shakily. 

Then Julius gazed back into the depths 
of the car. He could not see much, for the 
trees at this point were heavily overshadow- 
ing the road, but he made out that Ridge 
Jordan was sitting stiffly in his seat, with 
strange to observe!—his head turned _to- 
wards the front of the car. Behind him the 
other figures were still and silent. Julius 
guessed that nobody felt like speaking; he 
did not feel like it himself. 

Dorothy, her heart beating in a queer, 
throat-choking way, became conscious that 
her hand was held close and warm in an- 
other hand. An arm that had been about 
her, whose clasp she had not consciously 
felt but now remembered, had been with- 
drawn at the moment that the danger had 
passed. But evidently—-for the car had 
now gone a quarter of a mile beyond the 
crucial point and was running smoothly 
along a wider and less dangerous high 
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way—her hand had been imprisoned in this 
strange grasp for some time. } 
She made a gentle but decided effort to 
withdraw it, an effort which secured its re. 
lease at once 
her ear: 
“Are you all right?” , 
“J—think so,” she murmured in reply. 
It was not only the shock of the just 
avoided danger which held her in its grip, 
but the other and even more startling reve. 
lations which had come with it. Her head 
was whirling, her pulses were thrilling with 
the conflict of new and strange impressions 
The low voice pressed the 
“Not faint—nor frightened? ” 
She looked up at him then for an in. 
stant, although she could barely see the 
outlines of his face. “ Not with you here.” 
she answered breathlessly, with the impulse 
towards absolute honesty with which such 
an experience sometimes shakes the spirit 


but brought, a low question in 


question: 


out of its conventionalities 
He was like a statue beside her for the 
space of six of her heartbeats. Then his 


hand again found hers, pressed it in both 
of his, and let it go: and his quiet speech, 
the note deeper than before, came 
more in her ear: 

‘T shall never forget that.” 

They went on in silence. 

After a time Ridge Jordan turned about 
and made a careully worded inquiry int 


once 


the comfort of his guests, which they 
answered with as careful assurances that 
they were entirely comfortable and 
confident. 


Ridge’s' voice was not quite natural. A 
biting shame was harassing him, whose only 
alleviation was the possibility that nobody 
—-or at least not Dorothy—had noticed in 
the excitement of the moment the part that 
he had played. He was saying to himself, 
wretchedly, that he had not known it ol 
himself, that he could not have believed it 
of himself. How could he have done tt- 
have had the impulse, even, to 
safety and leave her behind? 
seen—had she seen? Yet when, 
time, she leaned forward and sp 
of her own accord, her voice was so kind, 





leap to 
Had she 
atter a 


yke to him 


rang with such a golden note, that he felt 
with sudden relief that she could not have 
seen. 


ean to talk again 


be 


He turned about and be 
growing more and more secure in his 
that at the supreme moment of danger 
body had thought of anybody but himself 








herself, and by the time the cat drew int 
the town Jordan was serene again 

Under the first of the town lights Julius 
took counsel with his watch. He swung 
about and spoke tersely You and ay 
better jump out here and make for Me 
station, Waldron. It’s closer to trata tm 
than I thought. We're awfulls obliged t 
you, Ridge ” 
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“We'll go that way. It’s only a little 
way cut of our course, Jordan insisted, 
eager to speed the parting guest. . 

The car drew towards the lights which 
revealed the pretty little station at which 
Waldron had arrived in the morning. The 
glancing radiance illumined the whole in- 
terior of the car under its wide-spreading, 
hooded top. Waldron could see Dorothy’s 
brilliant eyes, the curve of her lips, the 
rose colour in her cheeks repeating warmly 
the deeper rose colour of the little silk 
bonnet which kept her dark hair in order— 
all but one wild-willed little curly strand 
which had escaped and was blowing about 
her face. Dorothy, in her turn, could see 
Waldron’s clean-cut, purposeful face, his 
deep-set eyes, the modelling of his strong 
mouth and chin, the fine line of his cheek. 

As they had looked at each other when 
they first met, so they looked at each other 
again before they parted. Yet between the 
meeting and the parting. something had Ifap- 
pened. It was in his eyes as he looked at 
her; it was in her eyes as for one instant, 
before she dropped bewildering lashes, she 
gave him back his look. It meant that 
South America was not so far away but 
that a voyager could come back over the 
same high seas which had conveyed him 
there. And when he came 

“I'm grateful to you, Mr. Jordan,” Wald- 
ron said, shaking hands beside the car, 
“more than I can say to you. You have 
done me a greater kindness than you know. 
Good night—to you all!” 

He went away with Julius without a 
glance behind after the salute of his lifted 
iat, which included everybody. 

Julius, after seeing his friend off with a 
sense of comradeship more worth while than 
any he had known, walked rapidly back, 
eager for a word with Dorothy. Quick as. 
he was, however, she was quicker, and he 
found her locked into her own room. By 
insisting on talking through the door he 
got her to open it, but there was not so 
much satisfaction in this as he had ex- 
pected, because she had extinguished her 
lights, ‘ 

“How did you like him?” was his first, 
eager question. 

_ Very well,” said a cool, low voice in the 
darkness. “Much better than the trick you 
used to Carry out your wishes.” . 
¥) Trick!” her brother exclaimed, all the 
angel innocence he could summon in his 
Voice. “When you wouldn’t tell me a word 
ot where you were going! ” 


et guessed it. It was abominable of 
on? 





K¢ - , + 
aa Yh, see here! If I hadn’t managed it 
" 1 Wouldn’t have seen him—and he 
vouldn’t have seen you.” 

“And what of that?” 
Volce—cool but sweet. 
Teal 


queried the cool 
_ Dot's voice even in 
anger was never harsh. 


“Well, what of it?” was the counter- 
question. “Can you honestly say you wish 
you hadn’t met him, a real man like that? ” 

There was silence. Julius moved cau- 
tiously across the room, avoiding chairs ‘as 
best he could. “Be honest now. Isn’t he 
the real sort? And isn’t Ridge Jordan--——” 

“Please don’t talk about poor Ridge that 
way, Jule.” 

“Poor Ridge!” cried Julius. “Well, 
well, you didn’t speak of him that way this 
morning. What’s happened?” 

“Nothing has happened. That is——” 

He came close. There was a queer little 
shake in Dorothy’s voice. She began to 
laugh, then suddenly to ‘cry. Julius came 
near enough to pat her down-bent head. 

“Did that confounded close call shake 
you up a bit?” he inquired sympathetically. 
“By George! when I think what I let you 
and Kirke and everybody in for, starting 
earlier than they meant and all that, so we 
were just in time to meet that fool in the 
worst place on the road - 

Dorothy looked up. To his astonishment 
she sprang to her feet and clasped him 
about the neck, burying her face on his 
shoulder. She began to say something into 
his ear, laughing and crying at the same 
time, so that all he was at length able to 
gather was that she didn’t regret the close 
call at all, for it had shown her—had shown 
her 

Julius had not seen Ridge Jordan make 
his move to spring from the car, but he had 
felt it—felt Ridge’s hand strike his shoulder, 
his knee hit his back. He had not taken 
in its meaning at the instant, but when 
he had turned about and seen Ridge sitting 
stiffly facing ahead it came to him what had 
happered at the crisis. He had wondered 
whether Dot had seen 1t. Now he knew. 
Not that she said it. In fact she said 
nothing intelligible, but she held her 
brother tight before she sent him away; and 
somehow he understood that Fate had helped 
him to show Dorothy her “real man.” 

Somehow she had known that Waldron 
would write. It was impossible to recall 
his face and not know that he was a man 
of action. He would not go away for six 
months and leave behind him only a 
memory to hold her thoughts to his. She 
wondered only when his letter would come. 


” 





IV 


HE holidays were over, and Dorothy 
was back at her sister’s home in 
town. The postman was accus- 
tomed to leave the letters in an 
interesting heap upon the table in Mrs. 
Jack Elliot’s hall. Dorothy, from the very 
morning after her arrival, had found herself 
scanning the pile with a curious sense of 
anticipation. She wondered what Waldron’s 
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handwriting was like. She recalled his work- 
manlike little figures upon the blackboard, 
and made up her mind that his penmanship 
would be of a similar character, compact and 
regular. Another man would have sent her 
flowers before he sailed. Instinctively she 
knew that Waldron would not do this; she 
did not expect or wish it. But he would 
write—unquestionably. How would he write? 
That was the question which made her 
pulses thrill. 

It was some time before the letter came, 
as she had guessed it would be. He had 
written on shipbeard, and the letter came 
back to her from Barbados, the first West 
Indian island at which his ship had touched. 
Coming in one September evening from a 
long walk through the hazy air Dorothy 
found the letter on the hall table. She 
knew it was his before she saw the post- 
mark; recognised, as if she had often seen 
it, the clean-cut, regular lettering. She 
picked up the letter and went away upstairs 
with it to her room. Here she locked the 
door. 

She placed the letter upon her dressing- 
table and studied its envelope while she re- 
moved her dress, brushed and arranged het 
hair, and put on the frock she intended :o 
wear for the evening; she was going with 
Tom Wendell to a small dance at the home 
of a special friend. She did not open the 
letter, but left it, unopened, propped up 
against a little pink silk pincushion, giving 
it one last glance as she switched off the 
light before closing the door. 

On the evening of the Clifford-Jordan 
wedding Ridgeway Jordan, brother of the 
bride and best man to the bridegroom, had 
offered himself in marriage to the maid of 
honour, Dorothy Broughton. She had done 
her best to prevent him, but he had reached 
such a stage of despairing passion that he 
could no longer be managed, and did the 
deed at a moment when she could not 
escape. Being gently but firmly refused, 
he had declared his life to be irretrievably 
ruined, and immediately after the wedding 
had flung himself out of town, vowing that 
she would not be bothered with the sight 
of the work her hands had wrought. When 
another long-time friend, Thomas Wendell, 
seized the opportunity of Ridge’s absence to 
further his own claims to Dorothy’s prefer- 
ment, she, profiting by painful experience, 
had somehow made it clear to him that only 
comradeship was in her thoughts. Even on 
these tacit terms Wendell was eager to serve 
as escort whenever she would allow it. 

On this September evening he was on 
hand early and bore her away with ill- 
concealed satisfaction. “I say,” he _ ob- 
served in the pause of a waltz, “did you 
happen to Lave a fortune left you to-day?” 





“Why, Mr. Wendell?” Dorothy’s face 
grew instantly sober. » 
“Oh, don’t turn off the illumination! I’m 


sorry I spoke. It was only that you some. 
how seemed—well, not exactly unhappy to. 
night, and I couldn’t get at the cause. I 
should like to flatter myself that I’m the 
cause, but I know better.” 

“I must be a gloomy person ordinarily 
if there seems any change to-night. Don't 
be foolish, please. I’ve had no tortune left 
me; I never shall have.’ 

She felt not unlike one with a fortune, 
however, a fortune of unknown character 
about to be made known to her, as, shortly 
after midnight—Dorothy kept compara. 
tively early hours when she went to dances 
—she opened the door of her room again, 
Her first glance was for the letter. There 
it stood as she had left it. More than onc 
during the evening she had caught herself 
fearing that something might ha 
in her absence. She might find the lett 
gone—for ever gone—and unread! Sh 
smiled at it as she saw it standing there, 
but still she did not open it. She took of 
her dancing frock, braided her hair for tl 
night in two heavy plaits, and slipped intoa 


ppen to it 


little loose gown of cambric, lace, and ril 
bon before at last she approached the 
waiting letter. 

Why she did all this, putting off tl 
reading of it until the latest possil 
moment, only a girl like Dorothy Brough- 
ton could have told. And even when sl 


broke the seal it was with apparently re- 
luctant fingers. It was so delightfu 
to know, yet to be upon the verge of 
ing! But as soon as the first words rt 
eyes there was no longer any delay. Sh 
read rapidly, her glance drinking in tl 
letter at a draught. 

“On Board S.S. Westerwald, OFF 


BRIDGETOWN, BARBADOS. 


“DEAR Miss BRouGHTON,—The first tim 
I saw you. was the day you came t | 

for the first time. You wore a blue sail 
dress with a white emblem on the sleeve, 
and your curly black hair wi 
ribbons. You did not see me 
any other day for a long time; 
not in your field of vision 

was wearing my elder brother’s sult, an¢ 





I had pressed him rather closely in i 
heriting it, so that it was none too /arg 
for me. I remember that the sleeves \ 
a bit short. Anyhow, whether it was t 
fault of the suit or not, I had a very it 
definite idea what to do with my feet \ 
they were not in action, and even less é 
times when they were. I recall vivid 
that there seemed to be a rt of groul 
swell between my desk and the bl 
board, so that I never could walk 
fidently and evenly from the one to 
other. When by any chance 

your eyes were turn 1 my way 

swell became a tidal wave. 
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“Qnce, just once, I was allowed to help 
you with a lesson. You were unable to 
make head or tail of a problem in frac- 
tions ; I don’t think figures were your strong 
point! Miss E dgewood began to show you; 
an interruption came along. I happe ned to 
be at her elbow—I had a sort of reputation 
for figures—she called on me to help you 
out. [| remember that at the summons my 
heart turned over twice, and its action after 
that was irregular, affecting my breathing 
and making my hand shake. Luc kily it did 
not upset my brain, so that I was able to 
make the thing clear to you. I dared not 
look at you! You did not grasp it at first, 
and you stamped your foot “and said: ‘But 
I don’t see any sevse in it!* I replied with 
a tremendous effort at lightening the situa- 
tion: ‘Plenty of pence, though!’ At which 
you turned and gave me a look—at first of 
pride and anger, “then me Iting into apprecia- 
tion of my wit, and ending by blinding me 
with the beauty of your laughter! We went 
on from that famously, and you saw the 
thing clearly and thanked me. I thought 
I knew you then—had made myself a friend 
of yours. Next day, alas! you passed me 
with a nod. But [| never forgot what it 
might be like to know you. 

“We are thirteen 
ampton. Shall call at Barbados to-day. 
Another five days will bring us to Puerto 
Colombia; then for the river trip which will 
take me within thirty miles of the camp 
in the mountains. When I am up at the 
mines I shall write again. My address will 
be Puerto Andes, Colombia, the port of the 
company. Jf some day, when I go down 
the trail to send off my report, | should 
find a letter from you, I should go back the 
happier. Meanwhile I am, faithfully yours, 

“KIRKE WALDRON.” 


South- 


days out from 


Dorothy went over 
window, gazing out 
night. It was an 


and stood by the 
into the September 
unpreténtious — letter 
enough, but she liked it—liked it very 
much. He had gone back to the beginning, 
picked = the one link between them in 
their past, the fact that they had been 
hesteases, He had dared to remind her 


of his poverty, of his awkward schoolboy 
personality, and of the fact that even in 
those days he had cared how she might 


regard him. 


bet Well, as for the 


poverty, she 


his family; knew that it was of good 
stock, that his parents were people of edu- 
cation and refinement, and that circum- 


stances wholly honourable had 


cause of their lack of resources 

Should she ar iswer the letter? How 
should she rot answer it? Delay. then, lest 
he think her too eager with het reply? 
Why ?—whe n she knew as well as he. and 
ee well as she, that the thine wa already 

e, that the mutual attraction had been 
of the sort which holds steadily to the end. 


been the 
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Yet, being a woman, she could not 
herself into his arms at the first 
And indeed he had not 
counted on her wish to 
ginning and play the 
play through to the end. 

So she delayed a little before she wrote. 
She let one ship, two ships, sail without 
her message, so that it would not be at the 


not Sane 
invitation. 
invited. He had 
begin at the be- 
Leautiful, thrilling 


first tramping of the trail into Puerto 
Andes that he should find the letter. When 
it finally left her hands it was a very little 


letter after all, and one which it could not 
be imagined would take three days to write— 
as it hz ‘ad! t 


‘DEAR MR. WALDRON,—I think I know 


quite well that the little girl of the curly 
black hair, red ribbons, and blue sailor dress 
Was a very audacious, pugnacious little 


person, and I wonder that you were willing 
to help her through the tangle of fractions 
as you did so cleverly. I well remember 
thinking you a very wonderful scholar, but 
you were so much older than I that I admit 
not thinking about you very much. It was 
like that small girl to stamp her ridiculous 
foot; she has gone on stamping it, more 
or less, all her life. But I believe she has 
done some smiling too. 

‘It was very interesting to hear from the 
depths of Colombia; school days are so far 
gone by [ had to look it up on the map. Is 


it very hot there, and do you live on 
bananas and breadfruit? [I don’t mind 
showing how little I know, because then 
you may tell me about it. [ am really 


going to read up South America at once, so 
that [ may be an intelligent if not a ‘gentle’ 
reader. 

“Very 
you by 


good luck to you there, wished 


‘DOROTHY BROUGHTON.” 
As promptly as the return mails could 
bring her a reply one came, although it was, 
of course, a matter of weeks. During those 
weeks Dorothy had not only “read up” on 
the subject of South America with especial 
reference to Colombia; she had also posted 
herself, so far as a general reader may, 
concerning the rather comprehensive subject 
of mining engineering. This knowledge 
helped her to an tthderstanding of Wal- 
dron’s next letter. He gave her a brief but 
graphic description of his surroundings in a 


camp upon the mountains, reached by a 
trail of nearly thirty miles from Puerto 
Andes. Certain long-delayed and_ badly 


needed machinery had arrived at ten o’clock 
on the previous evening, packed over the 
trail by mules. This had been unloaded by 
three in the morning, and the engineers had 
been so glad to see the stuff at last that they 
had unwilling to go at once to bed, 
tired as they were. The mail had come 
by the same route, and it had been by the 


been 
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smouldering camp fire of the early morning 


that Waldron had read his letter from 
Dorothy. “Such a very short letter!” he 
said of it, and continued: 


“Yet it was more welcome than you can 
guess. I had done a lot of speculating as 
to what it would look like when it came— 
if it came—and it looked not unlike what 
I had fancied. I was sure you wouldn’t 
write one of those tall, angular hands, ten 
words to a page, which remind one of linked 
telegraph poles. Neither would you be 
guilty of that commonplace little round 
script which school-children are taught now, 
and which goes on influencing their hand- 
writing all their days. There would be 
character in it, I thought—and there was! 

“Tt made me long for more—that letter! 
I wonder if you have the least idea what it 
feels like to be off in a country like this, 
your only real companion another engineer. 
Splendid fellow, Hackett, an American from 
Boston way, and I couldn’t ask a better ; 
and the work is great. But there comes an 
hour now and then when there seems more 
beauty in one small letter postmarked 
‘home’ than in all the gorgeous sunsets of 
this wonderful country. 

“May I write often and at length? I can 
think of no happier way to spend the hour 
before we turn in than in writing to you. 
And if you will answer my letters, as you 
have been so good as to do with my first one, 
I shall have the most compelling reason of 
my life to watch tlie mails, 

“T want—as I wanted when a schoolboy— 
‘to know you.’ I want you to know me. 
There is no way in which this can be ac- 
complished for a long time to come except 
by letters. Won’t you agree to this regular 
interchange? I don’t mean that which I 
presume you mean when you say it will be 
‘interesting to hear from Colombia.’ You 
mean, I suppose, a letter now and then, at 
the intervals which conventionality imposes 
at the beginning of a correspondence, pos- 
sibly shortening as time goes on, but taking 
at least half a year to get under way. I 
want to get under way at once! Even if 
you answer my letters as soon as you get 
them I shall not hear from you too often. 
Please ! 

“T am an engineer, you know; that means 
a fellow who is trained to action—all the 
time. If he can’t get results fast enough by 
working his men. by day he works them by 
night also—day-and-night shifts—and works 
with them, too, much of the time. In that 
way—well, samples taken from our south 
drift assay more than we had dared to hope 
a ton, but not till we got well in. The vein 
may pinch out, of course, but there are no 
signs of it. I expect it to widen instead, 
and grow richer in quality. So—if you'll 
forgive the miner’s analogy—with another 
vein I know of—the finest sort of gold!” 
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So the correspondence began. It was easy 
for a young woman of Dorothy's discern- 
ment to see that here was no case for a 
long-distance flirtation, if she had wanted 
one. From the moment when she had flung 
her left hand into Waldron’s right, and that 
other moment when she had told him with 
absolute truth that she was not afraid with 
him beside her, he had taken her at he 
word, She could not play with him, even 
if he had been near her; far less. now that 
thousands of miles separated them. Sh 
answered with a letter of twice the length 
of her first one, a gay little letter, full of 
incident and her comments thereon. The 
reply came promptly, and this time it was 
a long one. He told her many details of 
the situation as it was developing in thes 


new, extraordinarily promising mines; and 
she found it as fascinating as a fairy tal 
But, of course, although she read _ thes 


pages many times over, she read more often 
certain opening and closing passages. One 
ran like this: 


“Now to bed—and to work again with 
the dawn. While I am writing to you ] 
forget everything about me. Natives may 
chatter near me; I don’t hear them. : My 
friend Hackett may come and fire a string 
of questions at me; he tells me afterward 
my answers wouldn’t do credit to a monkey 
on a stick. I am lost in the attempt to put 
your face before me—your face as I saw it 
last. There was not much light in the car, 
but what there was fell on your face. | 
see rose colour always; what was it—the 
bonnet ?—if they call those things bonnets! 
I see more rose colour—reflection? I seea 
pair of eyes which were not afraid to look 


into mine—for a minute; 
—but I can see them. 
“The night grows cold. Even in the 
tropics the nights may be cold in the moun- 
tains. My fire has burned down to a few 
coals. My bunk awaits me. I thought | 
was tired when I sat down to write. I'm 
not tired now—refreshed ! 
“Good night! Sleep well 
over there in the Old Country!” 


only for a minute 


somewhere 


After this letter Dorothy 
about like a girl in a dream. 
Yet she was so practical a girl, had been 
so thoroughly trained to fill her days with 


Broughton went 


things worth while, that she was able to 
keep up a very realistic appearance of 
being absorbed in the old round of duties 


and pleasures. She was leading a life by no 
means idle or useless. 
The day before Christmas Eve, the arrival 


of a particularly thick letter from C olombia 


] 


gave her a more than ordinarily de elight! ‘ul 
sense of anticipation. Her brother Julius; 
at home for the annual festival, saw ¥ 


upon the hall table three seconds before she 
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He withdrew from his 
breast pocket another letter in a_ similar 
handwriting addressed to himself. With an 
expression of great gravity he compared the 
two while Dorothy held out her hand in 
Don’t be in a hurry,” he advised her. 
“There is a curious likeness between these 
two addresses—not to mention the enve- 
lopes—which interests, but baffles, me. rhe 
word ‘Broughton’ in both cases begins with 
an almost precisely identical B. The small 
‘t? jg crossed in almost exactly the same 
manner—with a black bar of ink which in- 
dicates a lavish disposition. ‘The whole ad- 
dress upon your letter seems to me to bear 
a close and remarkable resemblance to the 
address upon mine. Another point which 
shoull not be overlooked: both are post- 
marked with a South American stamp, a 
Colombian stamp, with—yes—with the same 
stamp. What can this mean? I[——” 

“When you are through with your non- 
sense——’ Dorothy still extended her hand 
for her letter. 

Julius sat down upon the third step of 
the staircase, his countenance indicating 
entire absorption in the comparison before 
him. He held the letters in one hand; with 
his other he made it clear to his sister that 
her nearer approach would be resisted. 
“There is one point where the likeness 
fails,” he mused. “My letter is an ordinary 
one-as to thickness; it consists of two 
meagre sheets of rather light-weight paper. 
Your letter, on the other hand, strikes me as 
extraordinarily bulky. Now where Si 

“Jule, I’m busy,” Dorothy interrupted 
him. “Will you please——”’ 

“Just as I get on the trail of this thing 
you insist on diverting my mind,” her 
brother complained bitterly. He held the 
two letters at arm’s length, continuing to 
study them while his extended hand kept his 
sister away. But she now turned and walked 
of down the hall. 

He looked after her with a sparkle in his 
-black eyes. “Sis,” he entreated, “don’t go. 
I need your help. Have you by any chance 
an inkling as to the sender of these curi- 
ously similar epistles?” 

She turned. Her cyes were sparkling too. 
She shook her head. ~ : 

“Tl tell you what,” cried the inspired 
Julius, “let’s read ’em together, paragraph 
by paragraph. Look here, I dare you to! 
he suddenly challenged her. “Mine first.” 
Stuffing his sister’s letter into his por ket he 
spread forth his own. eT suppose you al- 
Ways read the last page first,” said he. “I’ve 
understood women do. So we'll begin at the 
last page. Listen!” 

She would have left him, but he had 
walked over to her and now held her by 
the Wrist while he began to read. It was 
impossible for her eyes to resist the drawing 
power of That now familiar pertmanship. 


did, and captured it. 
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“In this way forty-two miles of trail were 
cleared from ten to fourteen feet wide, most 
of our efforts being concentrated on the 
grading, bridges, and corduroying. Four 
pastures were cleared out, of about seven, 
six and four cabullos each, or about twenty- 
three to twenty-six acres in all. These pas- 
tures were burned and giass has started in 
most of them. We built palm houses or 
shacks at each stopping-place. We _ feel 
pretty well settled with the trail. You must 
not get the idea that we have an automobile 
road, for we haven’t, but we are now much 
better prepared to handle supplies and 
machinery.” 

Julius looked up. “Suppose yours is at 
thrilling as that? Now for a paragraph ot 
yours. Shall I open it for you?” 

But by a quick motion she escaped him 
and had the letter. She was laughing as 
she slipped it into some unknown place 
about her dress, 

“Now see here,” Julius persisted, follow- 
ing her up the stairs. “I have to look into 
this, as a brother. Judging by the bulk of 
that letter it is not the first one from the 
same person. How long have you two been 
corresponding in my absence and without 
my permission? ” 

Dorothy turned and faced him. Her face 
was full of vivid colour, but her eyes were 
daring. “Since August.” 

“Hm! Does he write 
letters?” 

“Very.” 

“Gives you a full report of his operations, 
I suppose, with a dip into the early history 
of the country and the result of his re- 
searches into the Spanish settlement? ” 

“Yes, indeed.” 

“Ever touch on anything personal— 
mutually personal, I mean, of course?” 

*“ Never.” 

Julius scanned her face. “He writes me,” 
said he, “that instead of staying only six 
months it’s likely to be at least a year be- 
fore he can leave the country. The com- 
pany who picked him to go over and put 
this thing through has decided to make a 
much bigger thing of it than was at first 
intended. Too bad, eh? Fine for him; 
but a year’s quite a stretch for a chap who, 
as I recall it, went away with some reluct- 
ance—just at the last.” 

Dorothy met his intent eyes without flinch- 
ing. “He 1 interested in his work I 
should say it was not too bad at all,” she 
responded, : 

She then was allowed to make her escape, 
while Julius went back downstairs, smiling 
to himself. “That shot told,” he exulted. 

Irn her room Dorothy opened her letter. 
If Julius’s news were true she would soon 
know it. Out of the envelope fell a small 
packet of photographs, but it was not their 
presence alone which had made it so bulky. 


entertaining 


iS so 
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The letter itself was three times as long as 
her brother’s. 

Dorothy eagerly examined the photo- 
graphs which had fallen out of Kirke Wal- 
dron’s letter. They had been taken all 
about the camp in Colombia and the sur- 
rounding country, picturing the progress 
that had been made in the development of 
the mines. In one or two of the pictures, 
showing groups of native workmen, she 
made out Waldron’s figure, usually pre- 
senting him engaged in conversation, his 
back turned to the lens. But one picture 
had been taken in front of his own shack 
with its palm-leaf thatching. He was stand- 
ing by the door, leaning against the lintel, 
dressed in his working clothes, pipe in hand, 
looking straightforwardly out of the pic- 
ture at her and smiling a little. The figure 
was that of a strong, well-built, outdoors 
man, the face full of character and pur- 
pose, lighted by humour. The steady eyes 
seemed very intent upon her, and it was a 
little difficult for her to remind herself that 
it was undoubtedly his fellow-engineer and 
friend Hackett at whom he was gazing with 
so much friendliness of aspect rather than 
at her far-away self. 

The letter, however, towards its close set 
her right upon this point. He had told her 
of his decision to stay and see the full de- 
velopment of the mine through, in spite of 
the wrench it cost him to think of remaining 
a year, if not more, without a break. Then, 
going on to describe the taking of the 
photograph, he had written: 

“The Company is very glad to get as 
much as we can send it of actual illustra- 
tion of our labours, so we make it a point 
to snap these from time to time. 
There is one picture, however, which was 
not taken for the Company. Hackett asked 
me to hold the lens on him for a shot to 
send to somebody up North in his own 
country, we went inside and freshened 
up a bit and came out grinning. I grinned 
back as I took the picture, and said I was 
glad to him so cheerful. He replied 
that the smile was not for me—that though 
he had apparently looked at me he had 
really been looking through me at a person 
about as different from myself as I could 
well imagine. 

“It’s a poor rule that doesn’t work both 
ways, so I then took my place by the door 
of our palatial residence, and gazed—ap- 
parently—at Hackett’s Indian-red visage. I 
found it entirely possible to forget, as he 
had done, the chap before me, and see in- 
stead—well, look at the picture! And 
please don’t let those lashes drop too soon! 
When I imagine them they always do!” 


scenes 


so 


see 


It was thus that the correspondence went 
on. Dorothy never repiied directly to such 
paragraphs as these, but she did send him, 
a few weeks after the arrival of the Colom- 
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Lian photographs, a little snapshot of her. 
self taken in winter costume as she was 
coming down the steps of her home, It 
was an exquisite bit of portraiture, even 
though of small proportions, and it called 
forth the most daring response he had yet 
made: : 

“T know you wouldn’t want it pinned up 
in the shack, and it’s much too valuable to 
risk leaving it among my other POssessions 
there. So I carry it about in an old leather 
letter case in my pocket. I hope you don't 
mind. I’m a little afraid of wearing it out, 
so I’ve constructed a sort of frame for it, 
out of a heavy linen envelope, which will 
bear handling better than the little picture, 
“ae You are looking straight out at me— 
at me? I wish I knew it! Won't you tell 
me—-Dorothy? You can trust me—can't 
you? There are some things which can't 
be said at long distance; they must wait. 
I get to feeling like a storage battery some- 
times—overcharged! Meanwhile, trust me 
—Dorothy! ” 

But she would send him only this: 

“Of course I was looking at you. Why 
not? It’s only courtesy to recognise the 
salutation of a gentleman disguised in work- 
ing clothes, standing in the door of a queer- 


looking South American residence. Besides 
—he looks rather well, I think!” 
Vv 
HE spring that followed was a 


memorable one for Dorothy Brough- 


ton. Her brother Julius had finished 
his college course, and was lucky 
enough to get a _ good appoint 


ment with a firm of merchants. They stipu- 
lated that before going to the office he must 
spend three or four months learning the 
ropes at their American house—a proposit 
the young man entertained with 
rapture, as it involved a sight of the world 
he had hitherto longed for in vain. Its 
happened that about the same time the 
newly wed Mrs. Clifford was sending press 
ing invitations to the two sisters to pay her 
a visit at her New England home. Julius 
new appointment made the proposition 
practicable one, and the three duly sailed 
for New York. Of the delights of thos 
hurried two months little need be s2 
The widening effect of travel, the broaden- 
ing experience of seeing how other peoples 
live, was not lost on such a girl as Dorothy 
Broughton. 

One April evening Mr. Julius Broug 
sitting comfortably in his apartments in te 
suburb of a New England town, was sult: 
moned to the telephone. Bringing his feet 
to the floor with a thump, flinging aside bis 
book, and puffing away at his pipe, te 
lounged unwillingly to the telephone - 
The following brief conversation ensue®, 
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“THE TIME OF HIS LIFE" 





“*T am lost in the attempt to put your face 


before me—your face as I saw it last 


causing a sudden and distinct change in the 
appearance of the young man. 
“Broughton,” he acknowledged the call. 


“Broughton? This is Waldron-——Kirke 
Waldron.” 

“Who?” 

Waldron; up from Colombia, South 
America. Forgotten me?” 

“What! Forgotten you! I sav. when 
did you come? Where are you Will 
you——” 

The distant voice cut in shar} ly as Hold 


, ° - i 

on. I’ve just about one minute to spend 
talking. Can you come along to the Wat 
Tington Street Station? If vou’ll be there 


at ten, sharp. under the south-side clock. | 


can see you for ten minutes before I leave 


for the train. I want-to see you very much. 
xplain everything then.” 
OF course T’li come: deli 
right down. But aren’t you goin 
“TN explain later,” said Waldren 
SIVe Voice “Sorry to ring off 


Good-bye.” 





tQ—a-- 
deci 


again now, 


hted! Be 


Drawn by 


—p. 542. Will Foster. 


“Well, great guns!” murmured Julius to 
himself as he replaced the receiver on the 
hook. “I knew the fellow was a hustler, but 


I should sup} that when he comes up 


) 
rt 


from South America to telephone he might 


O5e 


spend sixty or seventy seconds at it Must 
be a sudden move; no hint of it in his last 
letter.” 

He consulted his watch. He would have 


to emulate Waldron’s haste if he reached 
Warrington Street Station by ten 
o’clock. He made a nu I rapid moves, 
resulting in his catching a through cat 
which bore him down town at express speed 


the 


moder 


and landed him in the big station at a 
minute before ten. Hurrying through the 
crowd he came suddenly face to face with 


the man he sought. 

Tanned to a seasoned brown, and looking 
as vis , Waldron 
shook hands 


Sut before 


orous as a lusty } in tree 
warmly. 

Julius had more than begun his 
of pleasure at his friend 
again so unexpectedly Waldron turned and 


expression secing 
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indicated a young man’s figure in a wheel- 


chair, “That’s my: friend and associate 
engineer, Hackett, over there. He’s had a 
bad illness, and I’m taking him home. 


We’ll go over and speak to him in a minute. 
Meanwhile I shall have to talk fast. First, 
is your sister Dorothy well?” The direct 
gaze had in it no apology for speaking thus 
abruptly. 

“Fine,” Julius assured him. 
you heard from her lately?” 

“Not since I sailed—naturally®-nor for a 
fortnight before that. I came away very 
unexpectedly, sooner than I should have 
done but for Hackett, who needed to get 
home. But the trip combines that errand 
with a lot of business—seeing the Company’s 
American directors, consulting with dif- 
ferent firms, looking up machinery and get- 
ting it shipped back with me on the next 
boat. I haven’t an hour to spare anywhere 
but on this flying trip to Hackett’s home, 
which will take twenty-four hours, and I 
shall have to work night and day. And—I 
want to see your sister.” 

“Does she know?” Julius demanded. 

“Not a word. There was no way to let 
her know except to cable, and I—have no 
right to send her cable orders—or requests. 
Broughton, as [ figure it out, I have just 
one chance to see her, and that only with 
your co-operation—and hers. I don’t be- 
lieve I need explain to you that it seems to 
me I must see her now she is in this 
country; going back without it is unthink- 
able. I don’t know when I may be going 
back "to England. Yet I can’t neglect 
Hackett or my duty to the Company.” 

“Then, how the dickens , 

“I shall be coming back on the train that 
reaches this station at two o’clock, Satur- 
day morning. It will go through your city 
at midnight. Would it be possible for you 
and Miss Dorothy to take that train when 
it leaves Boston Friday night, and so give 
me the time between there and 
station?” 

Julius Broughton, born plotter and situa- 
tion maker as he was, rose to the occasion 


“Haven't 


your 


gallantly. It amused him immensely, the 
whole idea. He spent five seconds in con- 
sideration, his eye fixed on the lapel of 


Waldron’s coat; then he spoke: 

“Leave it to me. I'll have to get leave, 
of course, and I'll have to figure it out how 
to get round Dot. You mustn’t think she’s 
going to jump at the chance of going to 
meet a man instead of having him come to 
meet her. She’s used to having men do the 


travelling, you know, while she stays at 
home and forgets they're coming.” ~ 

“TI know. And you know—and I think 
she knows also—that onlv necessity would 


make me venture to ask such a 
“IT may have to scheme a bit.” 
“No, please don’t. I prefer not to spend 

the time tetween stations explaining the 


favour.” 


scheming and apologising for it. 
her frankly, letting her 
situation.” 

Julius shook his head. 
to it. She'll find it hard to 
you couldn’t stop off and 
place, if only for an hour.” 

“Then show her this.” 

Waldron took from his breast pocket a 
card, on which, in very small, close writ. 
ing and figures was a concise schedule of 
his engagements for the coming five days 
and, as he said, nights. 

“Couldn’t anybody else have seen M 
Hackett home?” asked Julius. 

“No.” Waldron’s tone settled that and 
left no room for dispute. “There are some 
things that can’t be done, you know, and 
that’s one of them.” He 
great clock over his head. 
meet him.” 

Julius went. 

A long, thin figure, wrapped in an ulster, 
reached out a hand, and a determinedly 
cheerful voice said, with an evident effort 
not to show the severe fatigue the journey 
was costing the convalescent: “Think of me 
as Sackett or Jackett or something. I'm no 
Hackett; they’re a huskier lot.” 

“As you will be soon, of course,” Julius 
broke in confidently. 

“Colombia air is pretty fine, but your own 
native air is better for you,” asserted Wal- 
dron. He nodded at a_ red-capped porter 
Waiting near, and laid a_ hand on his 
friend’s shoulder. “This chap is going to 
be all right when he gets where a certain 
little mother can look after him. Mothers 
and blood poisoning don’t assimilate a bit 
And now we have to be off, for I want to 
get my patient settled in his berth before 
the train pulls out, and it’s due in al 
thirty seconds.” 

He turned aside for a final word 
Julius. “I’m not asking too much?” 

“Do you think you are?’ 

The two pair of eyes searched each other 

“TI know Miss Dorothy is an orphan; 
know, too, that you are her only brother 


Put it to 
understand the 


“She’s not used 


understand why 
get to her 


out 


I 


glanced at the 
“Come over and 


out 


with 


You understand that I mean to ask her to 
marry me, if I can have the chance I 
could do it on paper. If you approve the 
match—-and I think you do or you wouldn't 


have planned quite so cleverly last July.’ 


“What? ” 
“You brought about that meeting, you 
know,” said Waldron, smiling, 


with such a 
penetrating look that Julius felt it go past 
all defences 
“How do you know I did? : 
“By a certain peculiar twist to your left 


oC 
t=] 


evebrow when that train came in from te 

; sane 
wrong direction. You forgot that I went 
to school with you. I have seen that twist 


before; it meant only one thing 


“Well, I'll be See here, it was aitel 


dark when that train— 
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“The hotel hand had a lantern. You 

unwisely allowed its rays to strike your 
, 

tai burst into a smothered laugh. 

«Well, you're a good one!” : 

“['m glad you think so—since I'm asking 
of you this thing you so dislike to do! 

“I don’t dislike it; I’m delighted to have 
the chance. I’ll have her on that train if | 
have to blindfold her.” 

“Don’t do that. Show her the card.” _ 

The two shook hands with a strong grip 
of affection and understanding. Then Wal- 
dron, wheeling the chair himself, took his 
friend Hackett away as carefully as if he 
were convoying a baby. Julius, after see- 
ing the party through the gates, went back 
to his rooms, his wits busy with the task 
which so took hold of his fancy. 

Julius would have enjoyed scheming in- 
volvedly, but Waldron had been too _per- 
emptory about that to allow of a particle of 
intrigue. So, before he slept, he sent his 
sister a special-delivery letter, knowing she 
would receive it in the morning. It stated, 
after describing the situation to her (with a 
few private and characteristic touches orf his 
own), that he would call her up on the tele- 
phone to receive her reply, and that he 
would go through the city on a certain 
afternoon train on which she was to join 
him. This plan would give the pair time 
for a leisurely dinner in Boston before meet- 
ing Waldron upon the ten o'clock train. 

When he had Dorothy on the telephone 
next morning he was not surprised that her 
first words were these: 

“Julius—is it surely Julius? Well, I 
don’t see how I can go!” 

“Why not? Got the mumps—or any 
other disfiguring complaint?” 

“Mercy, no! But—it can’t” be that it is 
necessary! He—he certainly could——” 

“Did you read that schedule? ” 

Julius’s voice had in it a commanding, 
ho-compromise quality. He knew that this 
feminine evasiveness was probably inevit- 
able; they were made that way, these girls. 

“Ye-es, but ; j 

“Now listen. We've got three minutes 
to talk ; we've used thirty seconds already 
saying nothing. I’m going to be on that 
iran. I’m going to have that little trip 
with Kirke, and if you don’t have it. it 
will be pure foolishness, and you’ll cry your 
eyes out afterwards to think you didn’t. He 
cant get to you; if he could he’d do it. 
You must know him well enough for that 
if you've been hearing from him all these 
months. Now, will you be there 

“Julius! I'm ‘afraid I——” 

xs Will you be there? ” 

“Why—don’t you think T— perhaps I 
ought to have Bud m 

“No, I don’t. I’m all the chaperon you’ll 
need for this affair. If you go and get an- 
other Woman mixed up with it you'll lose 


half of your fun, for she’ll be sure to forget 
she’s the chaperon—you know Bud—and first 
you know you'll be chaperoning her. See? 
Will you be at the station? I’m going to 
hang up now in just fifteen seconds! ” 

“Oh, Jule—wait! I . 

“All right. I'll telephone down for the 
seats. Good-bye!” 

He was on the vestibuled platform of his 
car to meet her when his train passed the 
city from whose suburbs she had ‘come in. 
His eager eyes fell delightedly on the trimly 
modish figure his sister presented; he would 
be proud to take her back into his car. 

It was April, and it was “raining cats and 
dogs ” as Dorothy came aboard, but the blue 
rainproof serge of her beautifully fitting suit 
was little the worse therefore, and the close 
little black hat with the fetching feather 
was one to defy the elements, be they never 
so wildly spring-like. 

“You're a geod sport!” was Julius’s low- 
pitched greeting as he kissed her. 

“I feel like a buccaneer—or a pirate—or 
something very bold and wild and adven- 
turous,” she returned, 

“You don’t look it—except in your eye. 
I think I do see there the gleam of a des- 
perate resolve.” He bent over her devotedly 
as he put her in her seat, noting the effect 
on the young gentlemen who had been too 
slothful to leave the car, but who now, as 
he had predicted to himself, were “sitting 
up,” both physically and mentally, as they 
covertly eyed his new travelling com- 
panion. “[ admit it takes courage for an 
English girl to start out to meet a_bar- 
barian from the wilds of South America, 
unchaperoned except by a perfectly good 
brother.” 

“Tf I could be sure the brother would be 
perfectly good ” she suggested, smiling 
at him as she slightly altered the position of 
her chair so that the attentive fellow- 
travellers were moved out of her line of 
vision. 





“T’m sworn to rigorous virtue,” he re- 
plied solemnly. “He attended to that for 
you. 

Dorothy looked out of the window. She 
looked out of the window most of the way 
to Boston, so that the interested youths 
opposite were able to enjoy only the averted 
line of her profile. 

Julius, however, took delight in playing 
the lover for their benefit, and his attention 
to his sister would have deceived the elect. 
The result was a considerably heightened 
colour in Dot’s face, which added the last 
touch of charm to the picture and com- 
pleted her brother’s satisfaction. 

Arrived in the city, Broughton treated his 
sister to a Gelicious little dinner at a well- 
known hotel, which he himself relished to 
the full. He questioned whether she knew 
what she was eating or its quality, but she 
maintained an appearance of composure 
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which only herself knew was attained at a 
cost, 

He then escorted her to a florist’s and him- 
self insisted upon pinning upon the blue 
serge coat a gorgeous corsage knot of deep- 
hued red roses and mignonette, which added 
to her quiet costume the one brilliant note 
that was needed to bring out her beauty as 
his artistic young eye approved. 

She protested in vain. “I don’t want to 
wear flowers—to-night, my dear boy.” 

“Why not? There’s nothing conspicuous 
about that, these days. More conspicuous 


not to, you might say. You often do it 
yourself.” 

“IT know, but—to-night! ” 

“He won’t know what you have on. He’s 
slightly delirious at this very minute, I 
have no doubt at all. When he sees you 


he’ll.go off his head. Oh, nobody’ll know 
it to look at him; you needn't be afraid of 
that.” 

“Please stop talking about it,” commanded 
his sister. But she did not refuse to wear 
the red roses. 

“We're to meet him on the train, not in 
the station,” Julius observed, as he hurried 


his sister across the great concourse. “He 
has to make rather a close connection. So 
we'll be in our seats when he arrives. Or, 


better yet, we’ll get back on the observation 
platform and see him when he comes out 
of the gates. That’ll give you the advan- 
tage of the first look. I like these American 
trains rather! ” 

Their car, it turned out, was the end one, 
and their seats at the rear end, as Julius 
had tried to arrange but had not been sure 
of accomplishing. Dorothy followed him 
through the car and out upon the platform. 
Here the two watched the crowds hurrying 
through the gates towards their own and 
other trains, while the minutes passed. 
Julius, watch in hand, began to show signs 
of anxiety. 

He’d better be showing up soon,” he an- 
nounced as the stream of oncoming pas- 
sengers began to thin. “It’s getting pretty 
close to- There he is though! Good 
work. Come on, old fellow, don’t be too 
leisurely! By George, that’s not Kirke 
after all. Those shoulders—I thought it 
certainly was. But he’ll come—oh, he’ll 
come all right or break a leg trying!” 

But he did not come. The last belated 
traveller dashed through the gates, the last 
signal was given, the train 
slowly to move. 

“He’s missed the connection,” said Julius 
solemnly. “But we'll hear from him at 
the first stop; certainly we’ll hear from him. 
We'll go inside the car and be prepared to 
answer up.” 

But neither at the first stop nor the second 
did the porter appear with a message for 
Mr. Broughton or for Miss Broughton, or 
for anyeoty whomsoever. 
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Dorothy sat quictly looking out of the 
window into the darkness, her cheek sun. 
ported by her hand and shaded from her 
brother. She was perfectly cheerful and 
composed, but Julius guessed rightly enoy oh 
that it was not a happy hour for her, She 
had come more than half Way to meet a 
man who had asked it of her, only to haye 
him fail to appear. Of course, there was an 
explanation-—of course; but—well, it was 
not a happy hour. The red on her 
breast drooped a very little; their counter. 
parts in her cheeks paled slowly as the 


el 


roses 


train 
tlew on. An hour went by. 
Some miles after stopping at a station 
the train slowed down again, 
“Where are we?” queried Julius, peering 
out of the window, his hand shading | 


eyes. 


say.” 


I 


“Nowhere in particular, 


should 
The train stopped, began to move again, 
backing; it presently became apparent that 
it was taking a siding. 

“That’s funny for this train,” said Julius 
and went out on the rear platform to in- 
vestigate. 

In a minute or two another train 
peared in the distance behind, rushed ot 
towards them, slowed down not quite 
stop, and was instantly under way a; 
minute later their own train be 
ence more. 

“Perhaps he’s chartered a_ special and 
caught us up,” said Julius, returning to his 
sister. “Perhaps he’s made so much money 
down in Colombia that he can afford to hit 
specials. That was a special, all right 
big engine and one Pullman. We couldn't 
be sidetracked for anything less important, 
I’m quite sure.” 

He stretched himself comfortably in his 
seat again with a furtive glance at his 
sister. He sat with his back the car, 
facing her. He now saw her look down the 
car with an intent expression; then suddenly 
he saw the splendid colour surge into her 
face. 
about to find out the cause 

“By George!” he 
“How in time has he made it?” 

But Waldron as he came baék through t 
car was not looking at Julius. Dorothy had 
risen and was standing by her chair, ¢ 
though the newly arrived traveller s 
hands with Julius as he met him int 


t 
to a 
yain 


g A 
gan to move 






to 








] 
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aisle, it was only to look past him at the 
figure at the back of the car. The next 1 
stant his hand had grasped hers, and 
was gazing as straight down into her eyes 
as a man may who has seen such eyes 10! 
the last nine months only in his dreams 
“You came!” he said; and there were 
wonder and gratitude and joy in his voice, 
so that it was not quite steady : 
She nodded. “There seemed to 2% 


e nd her 
nothing else to do,” she answered, and her 
smile was enchanting. 
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SERGEANT VIM :— 
“Fall in, my lad. [ll soon 
put a polish on you.” 


PULLNESS is impossible where Vim is in command. 

Everything is polished up in double quick time. 
The housewife uses Vim with cheery confidence, 
because she knows that its cleaning methods are as 
thorough as she is particular. A little Vim sprinkled 
on a damp cloth—a brisk rub, and cleanliness prevails. 


Use VIM for cleaning and polishing Tilework, 
Glassware, Marbleware, Stonework, Woodwork, etc. 
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Groats, both before and after confinement, they have been able }i 

to nurse their babies. ne 


Robinson's 
Groats ; 


They also state that the babies WHEN WEANED have been {i 
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“THE TIME OF HIS LIFE” 


“Did you want to do anything else? ” 

She lifted her eyes “for an instant and 
let him see her answer before she slowly 
shook her head, while the quick breath she 
could not wholly control stirred the red 
roses upon her breast. 

«Now see here, old man,” said Julius 
Broughton, “I know the time is short and 
all that, and I’m going to spend this next 
hour in the smoking-room and let you two 
have a chance to talk. But before I go my 
natural curiosity must be satisfied or | shall 
burst. Am I to understand that that gilt- 
edged special that passed us just now 
brought you to your appointment? And are 
you King of Colombia down there, or any- 
thing like that?” 

Waldron turned, laughing. His browned 
cheek had a touch of a still warmer colour 
in it, his eyes were glowing. 

“That certainly was wonderful luck,” said 
he. “I reached the gate just as the tail- 
lights of this train were disappearing. As 
I turned away a man at my elbow asked if 
I minded missing it. I said I minded so 
much that if I could afford it I would hire 
a special to catch it. He said, very much 
as if he had been offering me a seat in his 
motor, that a special was to leave in a few 
minutes and that it would pass this train 
somewhere within an hour. He turned out 
to be the president of the road. We had a 
very interesting talk on the way down—or 
it would have been interesting if it had hap- 
car at any other time. I was so busy 
keeping an eye out for sidetracked trains 
that I now and then lost the run of the 
conversation.” 

“Tf the president of the road hadn’t turned 
up,” suggested Julius, “would you mind say- 
ing what other little expedient would have 
occurred to you? ” 

“I should have wired you, begging you 
to give me one more chance,” admitted 
Waldren. “I should have wired you any- 
way, if I hadn’t felt that it would have 
spoiled my dramatic entrance at some sid- 
ing. And I wanted all the auxiliaries on 
my side.” 

Julius went away into the smoking com- 
or gm forward with a sense of aving 
had Fate for a" second time take a hand 
i a more telling management of other 
people’s affairs than even he, with all his 
love of pulling wires, could effect. He 
looked back as he went, to see Waldron 
taking Dorothy out upon the observation 
platform, 

., ne lucky it's a mild April night,” he 
said to himself. “I suppose it wouldn’t 
make any difference if a northeast blizzard 
Were on.” 
ian Pagpn the roses? ’? Waldron asked 
hae P sees as he closed the door behind 
a —_ ting himself and Dorothy out into 
ne cool, wet freshness of the night, where 


the two gleaming rails were slipping fast 
away into the blackness behind and only dis- 
tant lights here and there betokened the 
existence of other human beings in a world 
that seemed all theirs, 

“It wouldn’t matter if it 
answered. 

“Wouldn’t it? Can you possibly feel, ag 
I do, that nothing in the world matters, now 
that we are together again?” 

Again the direct question. But somehow 
she did not in the least mind answering; she 
wanted to answer. The time was so short! 

With other men Dorothy Broughton had 
used every feminine art of evasion and with- 
drawai at moments of crisis, but she could 
not use them with this man. 

She shook her head, laying one hand 
against her rose-red cheek, like a shy and 
lovely child—yet like a woman too. 

He gently took the hand away from the 
glowing cheek, and kept it fast in his. 

“TI fell desperately in love with you when 
I was fifteen,” said Kirke Waldron. “I 
carried the image of you all through my 
boyhood and into manhood. I saw you at 
different times while you were growing up, 
although you didn’t see me. I kept track 
of you. I thought you never could be for 
me. But when we met last summer I knew 
that if I couldn’t have you I should never 
want anybody. And when something hap- 
pened that made you glad for just a minute 
to be with me, I knew I should never let 
you go. Then you gave me that last look, 
and I dared to believe that you could be 
made to care. Dorothy, they were pretty 
poor letters from a literary point of view 
that I’ve been sending you all these months, 
but I tried to put myself into them so that 
you could know just what sort of fellow 
I was. And I tried to make you see, with- 
out actually telling you, what you were to 
me. Did I succeed?” 

“They were fine letters,” said Dorothy 
Broughton. “Splendid, manly letters. I 
liked them very much. I—loved themt” , 

“Oh!” said Kirke Waldron, and became 
suddenly silent with joy. 

After a minute he looked up at the too 
brilliant electric lights which flooded the 
platform. He glanced in at the occupants 
of the car, nearly all facing forward, except 
for one or two who were palpably asleep— 
negligible, certainly. Then he put his head 
inside the door, scanning the woodwork be- 
side it. He reached upwards with one hand 
and in the twinkling of an eye the observa- 
tion platform was in darkness. 

“Oh!” breathed Dorothy in her turn 
But the next thing that happened was the 
thing which might have been expected of a 
resourceful young mining engineer, trained, 
as he himself had said, “to action—all the 
time! ” 


did,” she 


THE END. 
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Unto each man his handiwork, unto each his 
crown 
The just fate gives. 
Whoso takes the world’s life on him and his 
own lays down, 
He, dying so, lives. 


SWINBURNE, 


Y DEAR HELPERS,—The contrasts of this 
war ate very sharp, very poignant to 
some of us. The thought of this came 
to me more acutely than ever—not, as 

you might think, within sight and sound of 
troops or camps or ambulances, but away in 
the West Country. 

I was looking down from the grass-covered 
cliffs on a radiant sparkling sea; there was the 
fragrant breath of spring in the air, a lark sing- 
ing deliriously high above me. Peace seemed 
to brood over this corner of the earth—out- 
wardly. But to my companion and me, though 
we drank in the beauty of it, there was over it all 
a veil of sadness. ‘To us no scene, however 
lovely, could ever be the same again, and we 
are only two among thousands and tens of 
thousands to whom the war has brought the full 
meaning of ‘‘ never more.’ Never more the 
old joyous hopes of youth, the setting out for 
that land of El Dorado, which beckoned to most 
of us on the threshold of life. I glanced at him, 
the slim figure in khaki, the blue band which 
told of wounds, the lines that war and sorrow 
had engraved too early on a young face, the 
very firm and set lips, and the keen eyes gazing 
seawards. 

We had been talking of the time when he 
was hit, when another equally dear to both of 
us had lost his life—a life of rarest promise and 
noblest ideals. The shadow of that loss lay be- 
tween us like a cloud upon the dazzling land- 
scape. For a moment Nature seemed hard, cruel, 
unheeding. It all went on across the sea—all 
that horror and bloodshed and destruction and 
screeching shells and agony and ¢ghastliness— 
and still the little waves broke on the shore with 
a musical splash and the lark sang rapturously. 

And some were fated to give up all that bound 
them to life. Rupert Brooke wrote; 








Conducted by. 


MR.A.LOC 
(Bala Sen iba) 
r: (/ncorforating “The 
League of Young 


British Citizens.") 


These hearts were woven of human joy 


5 and cares, 

Washed marvellously with sorrow, swift to 
mirth ; 

The years had given them kindness. Dawn was 
theirs, 


And sunset, and the colours of the earth. 
These had seen movement, and heard music; 
known 


Slumber and waking; loved; gone proudly 
friended ; 
Felt the quick stir of wonder; sat alone; 
Touched flowers and furs and cheeks, All this 


is ended. 


Others were doomed to suffer pain and creep 
maimed through life afterwards, or to endure all 
the hardships and the weariness of long years 
of war, to be wounded and return again and 
again, to bear the heat and burden of the day. 
While others 

Others remained at home by the fireside, 
thanks to those who risk all, do all, dare all 
on the fields of France and the plains of Meso- 
potamia and the snows of Italy. For though 
there are ‘tens of thousands who work with 
might and main at home, work for long hours, 
and grow weary and worn, yet their work 1s 
comfort compared with what our fighting men 
endure, who face death cheerfully every hour 
of the day. 

And as I sat there gazing seawards, where be- 
neath the sparkling waters, for oll one knew, 
the hidden death was travelling on an errand of 
slaughter, a passionate desire came to me to do 
all within my power for those who have kept 
inviolate for us this ‘‘ green isle in the sea. 

I remembered how my companion had dwelt 
on the comfort of an ambulance after being hit. 

“T’d fallen down in the mud, you know, and 
it was pretty beastly, till the stretcher bearers 
came and carried me off ; and then to feel you 
were in the ambulance and being carried off to 
a bed and peace and something to make the pall 
a bit less—well, it was just Heaven.” . 

The thought of that possible QUIVER Motot 
Ambulance rose up before me. It is in oe 
power—this little Army of Helpers—te al 
this to the men who are fighting for us. And 4 
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“To. Cure—is the Voice of the Past. 
To Prevent—is the Divine Whisper of the Present.” 


INDOOR WORKERS 


When brainwork, nerve strain, and lack of 
exercise make you feel languid—tired—‘ blue” 
—a little 


—ENO’S— 
‘FRUIT SALT’ 


in a glass of cold water will clear your head and 
tone your nerves. 











This world-famous natural aperient for over 40 years 
has been the standard remedy for constipation, biliousness, 
impure blood, and indigestion. 

It is pleasant and convenient to take, gentle in action, 
positive in results. The safest and most reliable digestive 
regulator. 

It is not from what a man swallows, but from what 
he digests that the blood is made, and remember that the 
first act of digestion is, chewing the food thoroughly, and 
that it is only through doing so that you can reasonably 
expect a good digestion. 

Unsuitable food and eating between meals are a main 
cause of indigestion, &c., because introducing a fresh mass 
of food into the mass already partly dissolved arrests the 
healthy action of the stomach, and causes the food first 
received to lie until incipient fermentation takes place. 











A Judicious Rule.—‘ Ist, Restrain your appetite, and get always up from table 
with a desire to eat more. 2nd, Do not touch anything that does not agree with 
your stomach, be it most agreeable to the palate.’’ These rules have been adopted 
im principle by all dieticians of eminence, and we recommend their use. 

“A Little at the Right Time, is better than Much and Running Over at the Wrong.” 


ENO'S FRUIT SALT MAY NOW BE FREELY OBTAINED 
FROM ALL CHEMISTS AND STORES. 





Prepared only by 


J.C. ENO, Ltd., ‘Fruit Salt’ Works, London, $.E. 
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When you 
realise the 
full significance 
of the Jason Tab 
on Stockings and 
Socks you will zmsist 
on seeing it on 
every pair you buy. 










Quality 
Stockings and Socks 


See the Jason Tab on every pair, and pay only the 
price marked on the Tab. 


ason “ ELITE” 2/- per pair Jason “ CHARM’ f 
ason “* LEADER” 3/9 per pair 
2/3 per pair ason “*GRACE" 4/- per pair 
Jason “DE LUXE” ason “ CHOICE” 
2'6 per pair 4/3 per palr 
Jason “ TRIUMPH ” Jason ** ECLIPSE” ; 
2/9 per pair 4/6 per pair 
ason “ EXCEL” 3/-per pair Jason “QUEEN” 
ason “* IDEAL” 3/3 per pair 49 per pair 
ason “ PRIMUS Jason ** STYLISH ” 
3/6 per pair s/- per pair 

















N.B.—Manufacturers’ deliveries under present conditions do not 
inc'ude all the qualities listed, but the stocks held by the distributors 
must be sold at only fixed prices. 

Buy Jason at the fixed prices; in case of difficulty, 
write to— 


W. TYLER, SONS @ CO., Leicester. @ 





FREE TO MOTHERS, 


To induce every Mother to try Neave’s 
Food for her own Baby. we will send 
a _sample tin free, if 14d. stamps are 
enclosed for postage. We will also send 
free a useful Booklet, ‘‘ Hints About 
Baby.” Every Mother ought to have this 
Booklet, and if a sample is not required 
the Booklet alone will be sent free and 
post free on receipt ot a_ post card 
mentioning ** Quiver.” 


JOSIAH R. NEAVE 6 CO, 


FORDINGBRIDGE, 











Be sure to mention “ Quiver.” 
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Dainty Fabrics for Summer Blouses. 
LAWRIE & SMITH’S 


\REAL SCOTCH WINCEY | 


SS S 
S Is recognised as the best fabric MAA. 
& for Ladies’ Blouses and Shirts, ws ‘ 
SS It makes up beautifully, wears 
SS much longer than ordinary 
SS materials, is noted for its 
SS fine texture, tast colours, and 
S lengthy wear, and is made 
S in a splendid range of tash- » 
BS ionable colours, Being NY 
S unshrinkable, it actually NW 
N 
\ 





* improves in washing, 
S and is ideally suited 
for Ladies’ and 
Children’s Slumber 
Ss Suits, Nightgowns and 
SS Underwear. 
Send post card to-day 
‘or new range of 
terns, 7 
Price from I1|- 
\ per yard. 
SS Theserviceable blouse 
S here illustrated can 
SS easily be made at home 
S from the simple instruc- 
SS tions and paper pattern 


SS given free with each | | S 
SS blouse length, Ny | . S 
\ i N 

S 


SCOTCH MADE 











Scortonvoies, \ | ‘ 
N Zephyrs, Pi ‘ COMNO@B<XWQW,_f 
cong, Pines aad \ ww 


SS Lawrie & Smith have also a YX & 
S becomin, yet inexpensive 6001, AS 
SS range of these materiais—for & 
* Summer Dresses and Blouses— Y FREE S 

S which cannot be equalled for . ss 


quality and durability Cag gs 
COTCH TWEEDS & TARTANS. — Ws 
Ladies have also the choice of an exclusive range of Tweeds 
SS and Tartans, in real Scotch colourings and up-to-date 
NS Patterns and price on application. 
LAWRIE & SMITH (Dept. F), ‘ 


Real Scotch Wincey House, Ayr, Scotland, PN 











THE LION LEADS IN CURING 


It is Nature's Remedy. 


BURGESS 
LION 
OINTMENT 


Cures without painfui operations, lancing % 
cutting, in all cases of Ulcers, Abscesses, Whitlows 
Boils, Fatty or Cystic Tumours, Piles, Fistula 
Polypus, Poisoned Wounds, and all forms of Skin 
Disease. Its penetrative power makes it the best application 
for curing all Chest and Bronchial Troubles. 


Sold by Chemists, 9d., 1/3, eto, per Box 
Sample Box, 9d., post free from , 
E. BURGESS, 59 Gray’s Inn Rd., London, W.Gl. 





TRADE MARK, 











DELICIOUS COFFEE. 


WHITE 
Pa =) 8 0) 3 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
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“THE QUIVER” ARMY OF HELPERS 


the sacrifice that is needed is a few more gold and 
silver oddments hoarded in a drawer perhaps, 
hardly glanced at, or the real sacrifice of some 
beloved trinket. So I call on all those readers 
of THE QUIVER who have not yet looked through 
their jewel cases or silver chests to do so this 
very moment and send every fragment of gold 
or silver and every trinket they can spare to me 
at THE QUIVER Offices. Nothing is too small or 
too big. ; ‘ 

Every gift of gold or silver goes to Miss Hope 
Clarke’s Silver Thimble Fund, and is either 
melted down and thus achieves a double pat- 
riotic work, or is sold for the benefit of the 
Fund. Miss Hope Clarke has raised over £40,000 
in this way, and has contributed many motor 
ambulances, motor hospital boats, a room at the 
Star and Garter Home, motor dental surgery, 
motor disinfector, etc. Truly a wonderful 
example of the value of small things in achiev- 
ing big results. 


Silver Thimble Fund. 
Total, $327 18s. 3}d. 
$400 Buys a Motor Ambulance 


I am delighted with the swift response to the 
Silver Thimble Fund, and the realisation of THE 
QuiveR Motor Ambulance seems to be drawing 
very near. However, it is often the last amount 
which is the most difficult to get, so I beg all 
readers to redouble their efforts and to ask every 
friend whether he or she has not some oddment 
of gold or silver to spare for so good a cause. 
The gifts have, as usual, varied from a pair of 
magnificent gold bracelets sent by Her Grace 
the Duchess of Grafton (these bracelets realised 
{14 15s. when melted down) to one or two 
silver coins or an old silver brooch or bangle 
treasured for years. We are grateful for each 
and every gift that helps to bring us nearer to 
the sum—{4oo—that will buy the Ambulance. 
My warmest thanks to all helpers. Miss Hope 
Clarke's kind letter acknowledging our gift 
tuns as follows : 

Wimbledon, 

February 9th, 1918. 
Dear Mrs. Lock,—f327 18s, 3}d.! I write these 
figures first, because it is strikingly wonderful how 
quickly you have raised such a large amount, and 
you will see at a first glance that your effort to pro- 
Vide an ambuland¢e is an undoubted success. The 
number of thimbles is very large, bringing your 
stand total up to 720. 2 

Our heartiest congratulations to you and to all the 
generous members of your Quiver Army of Helpers. 
We beg you will accept our thanks not only for your 
contributions, but for the encouragement it gives us 
to continue our work. 

Again thanking you and all, 
ours very sincerely, 
H. E. Hope CLarke. 


Gifts and their Givers 


It is a source of great interest 
me to read the little notes that 
trinkets and the 1i 

givers. 
messa 
that 


and pleasure to 
accompany the 
ght they often throw upon 
And greatly do I value the kind 
ges from my readers. Here are two notes 
pleased me very much: 


I have read of the Silver Thimble Fund and 


sendi Re am 
sending a small contribution from myself 


and friends. 


‘ 5 


- 


2 


1 


The locket and ring were among my own treasures 
when a girl, and I am glad to give them for such a 
good cause. (Woodbury.) 


I am sending these few oddments of gold and 
silver for the Fund, and hope they will be useful. 
The ring, of course, is worth most, as it is 18-carat; 
it belonged to a very dear friend, but I am sure she 
would rather it was sold than not used, and the opals 
have lost their lustre through not being worn. (A 
WELL Wisuer, Walsall.) 


Gay Bags 


I am glad to be able to chronicle that another 
consignment of Gay Bags went off to Mrs. Ord 
Marshall. She says: 


I write to thank you for the two parcels of Gay 
Bags which you have been kind enough to send us 
from the Army of Helpers. Indeed, we are delighted 
to have the bags, and they have been the greatest 
possible help. Only last week we heard from the 
Matron of a hospital in France, which is more iso- 
lated than most, begging for bags. One man writes 
to-day that the bagful we sent him was the most 
useful present he had had. 

E. M. Orp MARSHALL. 


So please send along bags and yet more bags. 
We can do with any quantity. The bags should 
be made of bright-coloured cretonne or sateen 
(flowered by preference), and should be 10 inches 
by 12 inches, to 12 inches by 14 inches, and 
should have a drawstring round the top. But 
a slight deviation in size does not matter. These 
Gay Bags are to hold a soldier’s odds and ends 
in hospital, and readers who care to put a pencil, 
writing-block, cigarettes, handkerchief, etc., in- 
side the bag will know that these ‘‘ extras’ are 
appreciated. 


Glove-Waistcoat Society 
A Fine Collection of Gloves and Fur 


The response to the Glove-Waistcoat Fund 
continues to be very good. We sent 280 pairs 
of gloves and pieces of fur in our last parcel, and 
I have a very appreciative letter from Miss Cox. 

For the benefit of new readers let me explain 
that we ask for old Aid or suede gloves and pieces 
of fur for this Society, which makes these mate- 
rials into splendid wind-proof waistcoats and 
fur gloves for mine-sweepers. The work gives 
employment to many poor sempstresses who 
would otherwise be out of work. 

Please, kind readers, do not think that be- 
cause summer is approaching there is no need 
for leather waistcoats and fur gloves. It is never 
too warm for these on the North Sea, and, 
moreover, the Glove-Waistcoat Society wants 
to lay in a stock for the coming winter. Do not 
be afraid of sending even one pair of kid gloves. 
Every pair helps to provide comfort for our 
gallant men on the sea. 

t 


St. Dunstan’s Hostel 


I want to quote from some of the many kind 
letters that tame in response to my appeal for 
St. Dunstan’s Hostel. A cheque for £78 7s. 1d. 
has been sent to Sir Arthur Pearson for the 
Hostel, and next month the sum realised for the 
Blinded Soldiers’ Children’s Fund will be for- 
warded to him. 





THE QUIVER 


Here are two of the letters which gave me 
much pleasure : 


I enclose ros., to be used for the St. Dunstan’s 
Blinded Soldiers and Sailors as a thankoffering for 
my own sight to enjoy the beauties of Nature I 
love so.—W. bE C., Guernsey. 

The enclosed ros. was secured in the box on which 
label, also enclosed, was pasted, and represents gifts 
from quite poor people in the main. ‘The final six- 
pence came from a little girl who heard that we had 
9s. 6d. in hand and would like to make up the 
amount to ros., and was a gift she had just received 
from our Vicar.—Miss Rosa Watkins, Daybrook, 
Notts. 


Philip 


I know you will all be interested to see the 
report for the last quarter of 1917 of Philip, 
whom THE QUIVER Helpers keep at the Homes 
for Little Boys at Farningham : 


Reading, very good. Spelling, good. Writing 
very good, Composition, very good. rithme?ic, 
very good. Geography, very good, English History, 
good, Scripture, good. Elementary Science, good, 
Drawing and Colour Work, fairly good. Conduct, 
good.—S. Lea, Headmaster. 

Conduct in Home, good. Hflealth, good,—Jas, 


Bett, Superintendent. 


I am very grateful to all those helpers who 
support Philip, and I trust they will send in 
contributions as soon as possible to make up 
the sum of £21 required for his support during 
this year. We have {10 in hand. 

The following letter from an old Little Folks 
helper of mine, Lel Lorriman, pleased me very 
much. She says: 

I should so like to belong to Tue Quiver Army 
of Helpers. It was quite by chance I bought the 
December number. I liked it so much that I got 
the November number, and am much looking for- 
ward to the January number. I like your idea of 
“Odd Jobs,” and send for my first odd job six gay 
bags and a tos. note. Will you give half to St. 
Dunstan’s and the other half for Philip. 


Letters in Brief 


I was very glad to receive a number of interest- 
ing letters—some from far-away helpers of 
*‘ Alison’s,”” and I hope they will give me the 
support they gave to her. I trust, too, they will 
receive an answer from me, but in these days 
of submarines one never knows which letters 
will survive the journey across the world. 


Welcome letters came from Miss Helen C. Tan. 
cock, Miss Winifred Ridley, Miss Muriel Walter, 
Mrs. Fox-Thomas, Miss Mabe! Beanchamr, Miss 
Chillcott, Miss Dorothy Mackenzie, Miss Mary 
McCaw, Margaret, Mary and Mysie Davidson. ~ 


Long List of Helpers 

Very welcome letters, contributions to St. 
Dunstan’s and Philip, gold and silver oddments 
for Silver Thimble Fund, Gay Bags, kid gloves 
and fur, pictures and scraps, ete., came from : 

Her Grace the Duchess of Grafton, Miss C. H. 
Howe, Gladys Firth, Mrs. McIntosh, Mrs. Bristow 
and Miss Badcock, Miss Gerring, Gertrude M. Ovle 
Miss Gibson, E. Whitaker, Miss Jean W. Martin. Mrs. 
Harris, Miss Sharpley, Miss M. E. Willshaw, Miss M. 
Daniels, Anonymous, “An Old Reader of Tue 


Quiver,” Miss Straughan 
Bath, Miss Goodgames, E. Jackson, Miss M. Morton 
Miss Langlands, Miss Nunn, Mrs. MacPherson, 4 
Few Friends (per F. A. B.), Mrs. J. H Balfour, Mig 


Miss G. Jermyn, Mrs. if 







Emily Batchelor, “ A Constant Reader of THE 
Quiver,” Miss E. H. Sheppard, Miss M. Watson 
Mrs, J. E. Senescall, ““ Seven Gay Bags for Our 


Soldiers,” Miss Jeanie Wiseman, Caroline Smit} 
Mrs. D. C. Roberts, Miss Oliphant, Miss Stableforth 
E. M. K. (Exeter), Miss Isobel L. Millar, Miss Bisset 





and Miss Ross, Miss Anderson, K. Anthony, Mrs 
Smith, Miss Ellen Cecilia Brown, “A Constant 
Reader of THe Quiver at Lytham,” Annie H, Milne 
Mrs. Gayer, Mrs. John Beaumont, Isabella Mailer 
Miss Heron, Miss A. Thailor, Miss Simmons, Mrs 
MacLean, the Misses Hewitt, Miss Mayo, “ A Syn 
pathiser,”” Miss Jovce, Miss Maunder, Miss F, H 


Clarke, Mrs. G. Burnham, Mrs. King, Miss Alice M 
Swanton, M. I., Miss R. M. Purry, Edith C. Whitley 
Anonymous (l'erth), Mr. H. Brookes, A, B. Knox 
Mrs. Sharp, Mrs. Stephen, Mrs. A 
John W_ Hannay, “ An Old Maid’ 
Silver Thimble Fund” (mv w 
these. —B. L.), Miss Fllen Clifford, Mrs, 
Miss Wilson, Miss Butcher, B. Nuttall 
Miss Gertrude M. Mitchell, Mrs. Ma , Mrs. E, 
Williams, E. M. Ferguson, Miss Marv Louie, Miss 
Jones and Mrs. Wood, Miss M. Murrav, A. M. Car 





Mrs. C. Heslop, “A Reader of Tue Quvtver, 
(Helensburgh), ** A Reader of Tue Quiver,” Miss 
M. J. Pasley, Miss Rankin, Miss A. S, Be 


** From Cousins ”’ (Corfe Castle), Mrs. Mills and Miss 
Blackley, S. Blundell, Miss Caroline Allan, Mr, 
Corlett, Mra. Brenchley, Mrs. Alfred Jf, it 

A. Logan, Miss Wright, Miss E. J. Anwell, I 
Miss Bessie Adam, Miss Bridg!and, G. W 
Barker, Mrs. F. R. Fenwick, Mrs. J. Haw 

A. W. Walter, Mrs. R. W. Oldershaw, Mr 
Morrison, Miss Edith Cunningham, G. N, Stearn, 
M. R. Stuttle, Mrs. Margaret Cairns, Mrs. Rickaby, 
Mrs. Hyde, L. H. Quill, George F. Gay, Miss Greenall 










Mrs. Fox-Thomas, Miss Tancock, Mrs, 
Muriel Callard, Mrs. Saunders, Mrs. C. 
Miss Marshall, Miss Mary Ashford, 

of Tue QMutver,’’ Miss Rogers, Mrs 

FE. A. Archer, Miss Patterson, “ 
Turnbull, Miss E. Wilson, Mrs. Ricl 

W. M. M’Avov, Miss Ochiltree Ferguson, 
Young, Mrs. Alex. Marshall, Mrs. Arthur 
Hettie Prue, Sheilah Downey, Miss A 








Graham Hogg, Dora Le Cher Stevenson, J. M 
Turner, Miss Watt, Miss M. Sloan, Miss C. Erskine, 
Mrs. Howells, Miss F. E. Robertshaw, “ An Old 
Ladv, aged 82” (Dorset), Miss K. Rix, Miss Dorothy 





Bax, Mrs. Grieve, Miss H. Burcham, Miss Margaret 
A. Shout, M. Oliver, Mrs. Allan (Edinburgh), Mat 
Louie, Miss Smoothey, Mrs. Cregoe, K. L. Nash, 
“H. E. M.”? (Southampton), C. Stannard, Miss 


Woodhouse, “ N. S.”” (Havant), Adela Price, Mr. 


Elgar, ‘* M. J. 
Many letters, etc., are held 
month owing to want of space 
May I ask correspondents kindly to sign their 
names very distinctly and to put Mr., Mrs. of 
Miss or any other title in order to assist us m 
sending an accurate acknowledgment? 
Yours sincerely, 
BELLA SIDNEY WOOLF 
(Mrs. R. H. LOck). 


over till next 


All letters, gifts of money for St Dunstan's 
Hostel for Blinded Soldiers and Sailors, silver 
and gold oddments for the Silver Thimble Fund 
or kid gloves and fur for the Glove-Waistcoat 
Fund, should be sent to Mrs. R. H Lock QUIVER 
Offices, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.4- 
Cheques and postal orders should be made pay: 
able to Cassell and Co., Limited. 
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The Nearest 
to Nature’s Food. 


Give Baby Mellin’s and watch the progress. 


Send your name and address, and you will 
receive a Sample of Mellin’s Food and 
valuable Handbook for Mothers on 

**How to Feed the Baby,’’ Free. 
Address: MELLIN’S FOOD, LTD., 
PECKHAM, S.E. 














TO MAKE YOU FEEL FIT AND WELL 
TAKE SALVIS IN THE MORNING 


Just half a Teaspoonful in a Tumblerful of water 
every morning and you will keep in a perfect st 


of health. Sold in 1/6 pac kets at all Bo 
Chemists Branches, or Post Free for 18 stamps from 
THE SALYIS CO., 
10 KING WILLIAM ST., BLACKBURN, 
Also from leading Chemists. 
SALVIS is the natural remedy for those who suffer 
from Liver, Kidney, Stomach, and War-bread Dis- 
orders, and is especially valuable in cases of Lum- 
bago, Obesity, Sciatica, Neuritis, Gouty Eczema, 
Indigestion, Chronic Constipation, Gout and 
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ROBINSON &CLEAVER'S 


GENUINE 


IRISH LINEN 


Table and House Linen, 
Handkerchiefs, Shirts and 
Collars at MAKERS’ PRICEs. 


Write for samples and Price List, sent post free. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Ltd., 


36C Donegall Place, BELFAST. 














For cleaning Silver, Electro Plate &c. 


Goddard's 
PlatePowder 


Sold everywhere 64 I/ 26 & 46. 








Dont 
Worry 
About 
Butter or 





j ' onl, 
Try a jar to-day and send one to your boy at the fi 
Your Grocer sells it in hygienic Jars. 


03 SUTCLIFFE & BINGHAM, Ltd, Manchester. ; 
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Section for Younger Readers ¥* 


| 
| \\ 
Conducted by “ DAPHNE ” » To 


OUR NEW STORY COMPETITION 


AM glad to say that we have had a 

much better entry for the competitions this 

wnonth. The Literary Competition especially 

appears to have been a very popular one, 
and I have received many excellent essays from 
various readers. 


“New Year Resolutions ” 

The prize is awarded to C. WHITEHEAD for a 
delightful story-essay which I have contrived 
to find room to print. This competitor has been 
successful in the literary competitions before, 
and her work is always high up on the list. If 
she perseveres with her writing she should do 
well with it some day. 

The work of the following competitors is 
highly commended : 

Winifred K. Coldwell, Ruth F. Morgan, Elinor 
Lavinia Jones, Hilda Holland, Joey Penn, Leslie 
R.H. Chapman, Jo Shercliff, Christian Milne, Janet 
Smith, Kathleen Stafford, Helen Mackenzie, Mildred 
Brooks, Helen Rose, Dorothy Davison, Winifred M. 
Holloway, Lorraine Harvey, Annie Bagnall, Mar- 
garet E. Drake, Winifred Marv Yates, Margaret E. 
Emerson, Esterel Beauchamp, Perronelle Chevallier, 
Helen Smethurst, Joan E. L. Coryton, Alec 
Snaith, G. M. Harrington, Doris Hobrow, Margaret 
Mutter, Olive Flower. 


The Prize Essay 
NEW YEAR RESOLUTIONS 

; _ you want to get there, you must start the day 
before.” Such was Father Time’s advice to the Idler 
When she asked him what was the proper way to 
make New Year Resolutions. She wanted an ex- 
planation, but as he refused to open his mouth again 
she had to sit down and think it out for herself. She 
reached the right conclusion in the end because she 
Was really very wise, though idle ; she remembered 
that in old days she had always lived through the 
last few weeks ot the year rather carelessly, because 
ot course It Was not worth while to turn over a new 
leaf with the end of the vear so near. She preferred 
to make her resolutions on New Year's Eve and start 
fresh on the first of January. ; 

It was the expression 
Which gave her to think. 

It Was the day betore when Father Time made his 
ealgmati al remark, so she supposed that she had 
— ane. To the detriment of the glorious 
par oo er pe she had intended to enjoy whilst the 
Ir ed out the hours of that last day she went 
¢ a her house and examined things. 
onic ane old Papers, she mended clothes and 

and carpets, and everything else which could 


*start the dav before’”’ 


be mended, she swept out all the corners and cup- 
boards which she had always intended to do “ some 
day,” she sorted accumulations of odds and ends, and 
she put everything she could find into its proper place. 
She even did her ordinary everyday duties, in spite 
of the grand tidy-up which she was having. 

When evening came the house looked as if she 
had made her resolutions already. 

Then she went to bed. 

This was more wonderful than it sounds, because 
everyone else was sitting up to see the New Year in. 
She had a sort of inkling that she would be late in the 
morning if she did that, because she never was very 
good at getting up. 

Before she went to bed she made her resolutions, 
but she did not tell anybody what they were ; some- 
how she knew that they would be easier to keep if no 
one reminded her of them. 

When morning broke the joy-bells were ringing, 
and her house was clean and tidy, all ready to begin 
life anew, but Father Time only said: ‘* Don’t forget 
that yéu needn't wait till next year to make another 
fresh start.” C. WHITEHEAD. 


The Photograph Competition 

There were some very good entries sent in for 
this competition. Indeed, considering the diffi- 
culty of getting good photographs at this time 
of the year, the results obtained were really 
excellent. The prize is awarded to IRENE H. 
BLANCHARD. 


Highly commended : 
J. Packham, R. H. Bailey, Elsie Draper, Ada May 
Tutton, E. M. Vincent, “* I. 1.,”’ Vera Grimes, Margaret 


A. Wilson, Eric J. Neill, Christian Milne, Isabel R. 
Neill, R. Forty. 


Our New Story Competition 

This is the month, you will remember, of our 
Grand New Story Competition. ‘The Editor is 
giving a special prize of Two Guineas for the best 
story received at this office by April 20th, 1918. 
Stories may be on any subject, but they must 
not exceed 2,000 words in length. They must be 
the original work of the sendey, and must be 
certified as such upon the MS. by the competitor. 
Competitors may have their stories criticised if 
they wish, upon payment of the usual fee of Is. 
All stories for criticism must be accompanied by 
stamped envelopes for their return. Critiques 
will be sent out as soon as possible after the 
judging of the stories is finished, but if there is 
a large entry this may take some time, and com- 
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petitors are requested not to be impatient if 
their MSS. are not returned for several weeks. 


Artists’ Competition 

The Editor is also offering a prize of Half a 
Guinea for the best design in black-and-white 
for a tail-piece for the Younger Readers’ Section. 
You know the kind of thing—a cherub blowing 
a trumpet in a flower-border arrangement of 
some variety of flower that never was on land or 
sea, or a mermaid in a maze, or some other 
decorative anomaly. All entries must of course 
be original, and must not have been copied from 
any other design. 


Rules for uf * 
Competitors ae 

1. All work must : 
be original and must 
be certified as such 
by the competitor. 
In the case of literary 
competitions work 
must be written 
upon one side of the 
paper only. 

2. The competitor’s 
name, age and ad- 
dress must be clearly 
written upon each 
entry—not enclosed 
upon a separate piece 
of paper. All loose 
pages must be pinned 
together. 

3. No entry can 
be returned unless 
accompanied by a 
fully stamped and 
directed envelope, 
large enough to con- 
tain it. Stamps un- 
accompanied by enve- 
lopes are insufficient. 

4. All entries must 
be received at this 
office by April 2oth, 
1918. They should 
be addressed, 
petitions,” 
Quiver, La 
Sauvage, Ludgate 
Hill, London, E.C.4. 


A Winter 
The Corre- tag 
spondence 
Column 


ETHEL, aged 19, would like to correspond with a 
girl-reader, a lonely soldier or a sailor. Advertiser 
is an outdoor girl, fond of games, animals and photo- 
graphy. She also loves books and music. 

Will a Welsh girl, living in North Wales, pre- 
ferably Carnarvonshire, write to a QuIVER reader of 
18? Advertiser particularly wants a Welsh girl of 
about 14 or 15 for a letter-friend. One who collects 
stamps if possible-—Cymru Am Byrn. 

Emity Apams would like to correspond 
readers of either sex, either home or abroad 
18 vears of age. 

Mary, a girl-student of 20, would like to write to 
an educated woman of about 4o. She is interested 
in nearly everything, but sometimes she is rather 
lonely, and would very much appreciate correspond- 
ence with someone older than herself. 

Mec would like correspondents of about 30 years 
of age. 


with 
, of about 





Readers who are interested in stamp-collecting 
and who would be willing to exchange stamps Te 
asked to write to SYLVIA CooOLrRiIpGeE, so 

Wanted, a girl-friend of about 20 or over hes 
Lancashire girl. Advertiser is a tailoress by trade 
and a Sunday School teacher, and is very fond of 
reading and fancy work, She is very : 
find a girl-friend.—EpNA Pickup. 

Lady clerk in a shipping line office 
age, would Jike pen-friends of either sex, 
of books, needlework and outdoor life. 
to MINNIE RICHARDSON. 

Pappy, 154, very much wants to find a letter. 
friend. She has no brothers or sisters of her own, 
She is espec ially interested in 


anxious t 


» 20 Years of 
She is fond 
Please write 


unything connected 
with books, curios 
: ’ 
dancing and cinemas, 
and is a keen hobby. 
ist, 
A reader wants a 
pen-friend, preferably 
a French boy or girl, 
but one who could 
write to her in Eng. 
lish. She is interested 
in music, Frenct 
cricket, singing, 
cing, cycling and gar. 
dening.—E ust: 
Bristow. 
Lipo wants to fi 
a letter-friend. Shei 
20 years of age, an 
invalid, and very fond 
of books and musi 
A __ correspondent 
who knows Latin is 
wanted by a boy 
17, who is very in- 
terested in that lan- 
guage, also in botany, 
zoology, entomology, 
astronomy, geolo: 
medicine, chess, 




















man ther things 
Please write t 
EGENCE., 
Rules for 
Answering 
Advertise- 
ments 


Prize Photo by 
rene Blanchard, 





don, E.C.4 


must be suthci¢ 


2. Letters to be forwarded nth 
stamped, except in the case of read 
and the names of the advertisers f 


rs living abroad, 
r whom they are 
intended must be written upon separate slips of papel 
and pinned to the envelopes. Nothing should be 
written upon the envelopes themselves roe! 

3. All readers replying to advertisements SI uid 
give their real names and addresses, and after t! 
first letter has been forwarded no other letters ma) 
be addressed to this oftice. 





NO MORE ADVERTISEMENTS CAN BE ACCEPTED. 
In a very short time I hope to be ready lot 
fresh lists of books, and new suggestions lot 
making our corner of the magazine attractive 
So if any of you have any brilliant ideas on 
the subject, send them along to me, won't you: 
Yours sincerely, DAPHNE. 
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R. BARNARDO'S HOMES 


THE CRY OF THE CHILDREN 


Day by day the Homes answer the cry of destitute child- 
hood. For half a century they have listened; for half a 





nN 


century they have kept their Ever Open Doors. Up and 
down the country, in village and town alike, they have 


maintained their Charter : 


‘“‘NO DESTITUTE CHILD 


EVER REFUSED ADMISSION ’’; and during that long 
labour they have rescued over 


85,000 little souls and endeavoured to bring them to a 


real knowledge of Christ, the Saviour. So long as 


children suffer and are in need, so long 


will Barnardo's 


strive. “It is not the will of your Father which is in 
Heaven that one of these little ones should perish.” 


WILL YOU SEND 


£10 FoR Foon? 


Give yourself the joy of feeling that you are 


The 85,000th Admission 


*.* Cheques and Orders payaé “DR. BARNARDO'S HOMES FOOD BILL FUND," and crossed 
WILLIAM BAKER, M.A., LL.B., D. 
E.1. 


PLEASE MENTION “ THE QUIVER,” 


addressed to the Honors Director, 


18 to 26 STEPNEY C “AU. SEWAY, LONDON, 


APRIL, 1918, WHEN 


providing for the food of at least 9 Orphan 


Children for a month. 


ed, may be 
KR. BARNARDO'S HOMES, 


REMITTING 


















SPRING MEDICINE. 


Coventry, Nov. 26, 1917. 
“Kindly forward me two tins of your 
wonderful larative—Chocoloids,’ 
(The original is at our offices 


THE time has arrived when the bowels, 

in order to meet the change of sea- 
800, must be in thorough working order. 
The system is recovering from the he avy 
Winter diet and the effect of dark days. 
This change, unless the body is capable 
of dealing with the new order of things, 
produces pimples, headaches, dizziness, 
ete. If your blood is pure, you will not 
be troubled this Spring. 

uu can be sure of pure blood if you 
purify the bowels by taking 


Chocoloids 


The Cure for Constipation 


Chocoloids « are entirely herbal in compo- 
: rx and are safe, sure but not hurtful 
0 delicate constitutions. 
Send a Tin to the Front, because Chocoloids 
tke the place of natural 
nenibitn deeumiae ch ) 
wrice 26 per box of 
t Sample box 13 
24 Tablets), from all Chemists, 
or post free from 


THE Geeestes D CO., 


. a ° 
see Stirchley Laboratories, 
Birmingham. 














GooD-BYE 


HEADACHE, COLD 'n THE HEAD 
To CATARRH, HAY FEVER, 
DIZZINESS on FAINTNESS 


thanks to! 


De MACKENZIE’S SMELLING BOTTLE. 


ae THE FINEST CURE FOR THESE 
DISTRESSING AILMENTS. 








Of all Chemists and Stores, 1/3, or post free 1/6 from 


Dr. MACKENZIE S LABORATORY, Casru St., READING, 
ABC rh 


JRATORIES 

















The proof of the polish 





is in the using. 


~ poNuk 


is in the front rank 


For FURNITURE 
FLOORS 
and LINOLEUM 
Write for Illustrated Booklet to— 
RONUK, Ltd. (Dept. 22), PORTSLADE, Brighton, Sussex. 
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NEWMANS 


Should you find 
EVERYWHERE ro Boggy beck 
Large Size Bottle | “FORTREVIVER 
4 6 pp yto 
H & ry Newnas, 
Bmall Bize Bottle ot Iffice 


OBTAINABLE 


03 LIQUEUR TONIC 


_ THE QUIVER 


The Concentrated juice of the 
finest selected fruits. It is a 
beverage that has solved the 
non-alcoholic problem—for it 
is not merely palatable, but 
full of delicious aroma and 
flavour. Invaluable as a 
Fortifying and Reviving 
Tonic. It vitalizes the blood 
and tempts the jaded appetite, 


41 20 U whe Rath- 
bone Place, W.2, 














STEEDMAN’S 


SOOTHING 


POWDERS 


THE 

PICTURE 
OF 

gue | «HEALTH 


& HER MOTHER SAYS ap 


“| thought you might like to see my 
little girl's photo She is just three 
years old. Since she was a baby 
of four months | have given her 
Steedman's Powders, and | always 
found them not only cooling, but 
cleansing and refreshing. ! used to 
give them on the same day each week, 
and if | happened to miss, she was 
cross and fretful. She cut all her 
teeth without my knowing, thanks to 
those priceless powders." 

Tottenham, Sept. 29th, 1918. 


THESE POWDERS CONTAIN 














EE | No Poison. | ER 

















'C. BRANDAUER & Co, Li. 


| CIRCULAR-POINTED PENS. 
| 










Neither Scratch 


| SEVEN PRIZE nor Spark 
MEDALS. Attention is 
= also drawn to tit 

NEW PATENT 


ANTI ~ BLOTTING 
PENS. Sample Bo @ 
either series, 7d. 
Works: BIRMINGHAM. 


WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE : 124 NEWGATE STREET, LOOK § ~ 
















||| HERE’S A SHOE 
OF SERVICE 


FOR HEAVIER 
WEATHER DAYS. 


for Ladies. 

Famed for Durability, Style and Comfort. | 
It’s a Shoe that’s sure to ne “ waere = 

Made from re te Sa ene arp king >' ; 

Heel, Send sire (or draw outl an . 





carr. “Paik | 
Hilust aed Comiege 
A. T. HOGG (No. 169), STRATHMIOLO, rae | 


| he Pioneer and Lea =| 
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EGGS FOR THE MEATLESS DAYS 


Some Timely Hints 


By BLANCHE ST. CLAIR 


OST housewives are at their wits’ 

end to find substitutes for the meat 

that has now dwindled to such a 
small quantity under the new rations. 
Naturally enough, we turn to the egg. An 
egg is, as everyone knows, one of the most 
valuable, nourishing, and economical of 
foods. It is almost unique in character, for 
few other comestibles (which constitute in 
themselves a perfect meal) can be served 
either in an entirely raw state or be con- 
verted into quite an elaborate dish with but 
a few minutes devoted to preparation and 
cooking. 

As is, however, so often the case, the less 
trouble that is required the less trouble is 
bestowed upon the operation in question, 
and literally millions of eggs must be wasted 
every year just because it is not considered 


necessary to take that small amount of care - 


in cooking and serving them. 


To Poach an Egg Satisfactorily 

Take, for instance, a poached egg. In one 
house the egg is sent to table flattened out, 
watery, and insipid, whilst in another a 
golden yolk reposes on a thick symmetrical 
circle of firm creamy white, and provides a 
dish not to be surpassed for daintiness and 
nutrition, r 

The old-fashioned tin egg-poacher is not 
the best instrument to use, for unless it 
happens to be in a good humour (and all 
housewives wi!l bear me out that our co king 
utensils have moods) it either sticks or opens 
suddenly, or the yolk elects to cling to the 
side of the poacher and consequently breaks 
when the top is lifted, or some other catas- 
trophe happens at the most critical moment, 
Which spells inevitable ruin of both egg and 
temper. It is much safer and more satis- 
factory to use a greased gallipot or cup, 
and to stand this in a saucepan of boiling 
Water until the egg is sufficiently cooked. 
This method also does away with the possi- 
bility of spoiling the rice or toast on which 
the cooked egg is served. 


The gallipot 
must be w = 


ell greased, so that the egg will 


“uM 


slide on to the bed with but the slightest 
assistance from a knife blade. Eggs poached 
in this way can also be cooked in the oven, 
and never forget to sprinkle them with salt 
and pepper before (not after, as is usually 
the way) they are cooked. 

When frying eggs trouble is generally 
caused by the spluttering of the hot fat. 
This can be avoided by sifting a little flour 
into the pan before the egg is added. If the 
consumer of the fried egg likes a well-set 
yolk it is a good plan to turn the egg over 
with a floured fish slice as soon as the under 
side has set. The result is an egg delicately 
crisp and golden brown on both sides, instead 
of one side being burnt and hard as is gener- 
ally the case. 


Scrambled {Eggs 

It is a matter of taste whether scrambled 
eggs should be rocky or merely custardy, 
the different effects being achieved by either 
simply breaking the eggs direct into a well- 
greased saucepan and stirring them whilst 
they are cooking, or beating them to a froth 
with the addition of a small quantity of milk 
before they are turned into the saucepan. 
In either case scrambled, as well as poached 
eggs, are invariably served on a bed of care- 
fully boiled and drained rice instead of the 
buttered toast of pre-war days. 

The favourite Continental egg dish, an 
omelette, requires both practice anddexterity, 
in addition to a proper omelette pan and 
turner. The subject is too expansive to be 
dealt with in a general article, but I may 
mention in passing that given a plentiful 
supply of new-laid eggs and butter for frying 
there are few more economical ways of pro- 
viding delicious and varied dishes. 

Recipes for cooking eggs are to be found 
in every cookery book, but perhaps the 
following methods, which are a little out of 
the ordinary, will be new and useful to my 
readers, 


Egg Soup 
Cut two carrots and one small onion into 


we 
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slices, and boil till tender in salted water. 
Drain and add to them six breakfastcupfuls 
of boiling stock. Beat three new-laid eggs, 
and pour them into a well-heated tureen. 
Pour the boiling soup over, season with salt 
and pepper, and serve very quickly. 


Egg Pie 

This is a substantial dish for a meatless 
dinner.. Grease a pie-dish, and line it with 
crushed crumbs. Cover with a layer of 
mashed potatoes, then break as many eggs 
as are required on to the potatoes. Sprinkle 
‘ightly with chopped capers or gherkins, salt 
and pepper, then add another layer of 
potatoes, and finally a few more crumbs. 
Place some bits of margarine on top, and 
bake for fifteen to twenty minutes in a hot 
oven, 


Sausage Eggs 

By using hard-boiled eggs as a foundation 
very little meat is needed for this dish, and 
if the fat for frying is placed in a small sauce- 
pan (not in a frying-pan, which exposes a 
large sutface and consequent waste) a small 
amount of dripping will suffice for the 
cooking. 

Allow 1 egg and about 1} oz. of sausage 
or Other minced meat per person. Boil the 
eggs for ten minutes, then drop into cold 
water, and after two or three minutes remove 
the shells. Sprinkle the surface with flour, 
and coat each egg with a thin layer of meat. 
Roll in beaten egg and crushed oatmeal, and 
fry in boiling fat. When golden brown drain 
carefully and serve on a bed of boiled rice, 
with a little thick gravy handed separately. 
Many cooks waste quite a lot of frying fat 
by not being careful to drain the fish or what- 
ever they are cooking. A rissole, for instance, 
should be lifted out of the fat with a fish 
slice and fork, and held over the pan until 
every particle of fat has drained away. 
This not only effects a great saving in the 
fat, which is nowadays so precious, but also 
ensures the rissole, etc., being sent to table 
crisp and dry instead of soft and fat 
sodden, 


Indian Eggs 

Take a small slice from each end of some 
hard-boiled shelled eggs, and cut them into 
halves. Remove the yolks and mix them 
thoroughly with a little margarine, curry 
powder, and anchovy sauce, well blended 


together. Line a glass dish with freshly 
gathered watercress, and stand the eggs in 
the cresses. 


Preserving Eggs 
I hope I shall not be accused of incitj 


ing 
to hoard when I advise my readers, especially 
those who are fortunate enough to have 
fowls, to reserve a liberal proportion of the 
eggs for winter use. None but those who 
do this regularly realise the inestimabk 
benefit of having an egg-pan from which ¢ 
draw, carefully, as the necessity arises 

Quite a lot of people who had never befor: 
preserved eggs did so for the first time last 
spring, and I think many more would have 
done so had not there been a difficulty in 
obtaining water-glass with which to mak 
the preserving pickle. This method is by 
no means the only way of keeping eggs, but 
it is certainly the most popular by reason of 
its extreme simplicity. 
given on the tins (purchased from‘ the 
chemist), and the only other necessary 
adjuncts are a crock and a lid. The former 
should be deep and have straight sides, ie 
it should not be the kind of crock that wide 
at the top, for this causes the water-glass t 
evaporate, and it is difficult to arrange the 
eggs in a receptacle that has shelving sides. 
The jar’should be placed where it is to per: 
manently stand before the eggs are arranged 
in it, but as water-glass is not affected by 
temperature, any convenient corner in the 
larder will suffice. 

It is possible that water-glass may be ut 
procurable, and we shall have to revert to 
the older methods employed by farmers 
wives before 


Full directions ar 





modern “ new-fangled 
were invented. 

-Place a thick layer of dry salt ina 
deep crock which has a glazed lining. In 
this arrange a layer of eggs standing round 
end uppermost. The eg 
each other. Cover and fill up the interstices 
with more dry salt. Continue until the 
crock is full, then arrange a final thick layet 


such 
notions 
Salt. 


es must not touch 


rip 


of salt, put on the cover and paste a SU} 
of brown paper round to ¢ ompletely excl 
The crock must be kept in a very 
dry place. The jar need not be filled at 
once, but the eggs added from time to ime, 
as convenient, but in order that this method 
of preserving shall have the desired result 
it is imperative that the salt remain dry 
and crisp. 


the air. 
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Start To-day and 


get rid of Your Skin Trouble 


Waarever your skin trouble and however long you have had 
it, Antexema will cure it. Antexema succeeds when doctors, 
hospitals, and every other treatment has failed. What is more, a 
sou haven't to wait weeks or months before gaining any benefit 
om Antexema. The first application stops all irritation and arrests 
the further progress of your skin complaint. Persevere with its use, 
and you will be thoroughly cured. 

Antexema conquers every skin illness, from the rashes, chafing and 
tenderness of young children to the worst case of obstinate eczema of 
men and‘women. Scalp troubles, rashes, bad legs, chapped hands, 
chilblains, face spots, blackheads, and every other sore, irritated, 
pimply, blotchy condition of the skin quickly yields to Antexema. 
Antexema is not a greasy ointment, but is invisible on the skin, and 
in most cases a small bottle is sufficient for a complete cure. 


Antexema cures every Skin Illness 


Don't make the mistake of ignoring early signs of skin illness. Redness 
or roughness of the hands, an eruption of pimples, or something similar may 
not seem very important, and if you use Antexema promptly the trouble will 
soon be over. Neglect these symptoms, however, and soon you will find yourself 
suffering from serious skin disease, which will give you infinite worry. 


Do your duty to your skin and get Antexema to-day. Supplied by all chemists and stores everywhere, 














for our gallant men at home and eve ry 


theatre of war, including 

















Also of Boots Cash Chemists, Army and Navy, Civil Service Stores, Harrod’s, Selfridge’s, Whiteley’s, 
By JOAN. 
TO THE of them’: Often they are 
so often. ‘Chen there are the 
FOR THE SUPPORT AND EXTENSION OF They looked so well in the 
these cases it is remarkable 
or to your favourite colour, 
ON THE WESTERN FR NT almost nothing if you do it 
0 yourself with Drummer Dyes 
tonnes, chintzes, tapestries, brocades; as well as plain. It is 
Dabidtiitiesitietrtaiinenas 
Many more are Urgently Needed. 
Peete... aes 
payable to Prebendary Carlile, D.D., Hon. Chief PAY $¥UST THREEPENCE—NO MORE, 


Parkes’, Timothy White's, Taylors’ Drug Co., and Lewis & Burrows at 13 and 3/- per bottle, or direct, 
post in plain wrapper, 16 and 3/-, from Antexema, Castle Laboratcry, London, N.W.1. Also 
throughout India, Australia, New Zealand, Canada, South Africa, and Europe. 
~~. 
The Val f Variet 
PLEASE SEND A CONTRIBUTION T is the lack of variety which makes for dullness and mono 
I tony. One's clothes, for instance—why does one get so tired 
not worn out at all, but they 
CHURCH ARMY have lost their first freshness, 
are beginning tolook shabby— 
and one has appeared in them 
WAR i; UND clothes which somehow have 
never been a real success. 
shop, but they have not 
HUNDREDS OF RECREATION proved becoming. In any of 
what a change of colour will 
HUTS, TENTS AND CENTRES do. After being dipped to 
the latest fashionable shade, 
the clothes seem to possess 
ABOUT 2 the interest and excitement of 
00 UNDER SHELL-FIRE new clothes. And it costs 
An INDISPENSABLE BOON, both to pth ye er st orn 
the wounded and the whole. anes. rectics 
a perfectly simple business too—there is no difficulty at all in 
the use of Drummer Dyes. Joan. 
‘ses aos teem oy outs | (DRUMMER DYES 
250 pays for small Chapel at one of the Huts. 
Cheques, crossed “ Barclay's, a/c Church Army," One Dye for ALL Fabrics—so easy to use. 
: hurch Army, 
Secretary > . 
ich, Leeann rs, Bryanston Street, Marble 






Sola t sists,and Stores 


€ n* Home Dyeing” to 


'W. EDGE & SONS, LTD., 
Bolton, Lancs. 


And at Lombard Buildings, Lombard St., Toronto, 
and 15 Valentine St., New Bedford, Mass., U.S.A 
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The Sign of Safety 





The Trade Mark of BOOTS The Chemists 
may well be likened to a “ Sign of Salety,” 
for it enables you to identify an article of 
absolute purity, just as the “Hall Mark” 
tells you that an article is solid silver—it 
is a guarantee and a bond of goodwill 
which you, as a member of the public, 
hold—it is the security upon which you 
extend your patronage. Boots The Chemists 
Trade Mark on a medical or toilet prepar- 
ation safeguards you against impurity and 
ensures efficiency. It points the way to 
economy and satisfaction. It is a visible 
sign of the faith Boots The Chemists have 
in their own goods. 

Purity and economy go hand in hand 
wherever you see the Trade Mark of 
Boots The Chemists. 


You are safe in dealing with 





Chief London Branch : 


182 REGENT STREET, W. 


Over 100 Branches in London Area. 
555 BRANCHES IN TOWN AND aaewene- 


Boots Pure Drug Co., Lia 























No Toilet is complete with- 
out thoroughly cleansing 
the Mouth and Throat. 


Antiseptic Mouth aThroat 





are a delightful addition to the toilet—but much more: they 
ensure such scrupulous cleanliness of the mouth and throat 
that risks of infectious and other illnes<« o many of which 
commence in the throat and mouth—are materially lessened, 
and the general health is vastly improved and protected, 
Equally effectual as a N: asa Douche and for the prevention 
of Catarrh. Chemists and Stores sell 40 for 1s. 6d., or 1 

for 2s. gd. ; direct supply where unobtainable, post tree from 


The Western Dental Mig. Go., Ltd., 


74 Wiamore Street, London, W.1. 
Testing Samples for 2d. stamps. 











ei F 56 Hanover Street, Liverpool. 


Scientific Aid in the 
prevention of DISEASE, 


Bacteriologists have been wonderfully sue 
cessful in late years in. discovering ang 
isolating for observation purposes the varioys 
micro-organisms which are _ responsible fo 
disease. 

And they recommend that when danger 
threatens in cold and wet weather, or whep 
ever the vitality is lowered, ill effects from 
germ attacks may be prevented by the sub. 
ject’s taking 


EVANS’ 
Pastilles 


The effective precautionary measure against 
the microbes of Influenza, Catarrh, Diph- 
theria, Pneumonia, etc. 


The unique antiseptic properties possessed |} 
Pastilles strengthen the vocal « allay ar 
irritation f the throat, » » 
secretions which may be pres 
Cnrnias ite Buy &. Cle < 1/35 Per 
EVANS SONS LESCHER & WEBB, Ltd, 
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SAUUUUUANEEnUUUnagnnuUacnecn a annette ae ne 
“The proof of the pudding is in 


the eating. 
Try 


CREAMOIA 


“The Queen of Puddings” 


and see for yourself what proof it gives ¢ f its fit 
ness to rank as first favourite—not with ordinary, 
but with the highest grade Custard puddings. 


Notwithstanding the sca 


f raw mat rials, 
food substitutes, and G ae ey 





quality and flavour of la le 
preciated in the slightest rom its pre-war 
standard, which gained it t putation of 
being the “‘ Queen of Pu 

As for Economy, it contains the sustaining pro 
perties of fre h eggs, and a 7d icket = 
about three times the quantity of any ther hig 


class custard. 

Sold by all Grocers and Stores, in Liides Taos and 
1s. 2d. ket and in larg . 44. 
Ib. package post f et ph 
D. K. PORTER | e' co. GLASGOW, 
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THE QUIVER 











a ~ 
WORTH bs 33 teste } 
TRYING-THE WHAT 
HOUSEKEEPER'S , YOU WANT ||| 
FRIEND. MAKES TO-DAY 


_ VERY TASTY AND NOURISHING — | 
| BREAKFAST AND SUPPER DISHES 


AS WELL AS 


= CUSTARD, BREAD AND BUTTER, AND YORKSHIRE PUDDINGS. | 





OF ALL LL GROCERS AND STORES. 

















cure, send Postal Order fi yw 2/- and we will send, By RETURN—ONE BOX OF “EGAL 
| — tse PU RE DRIED EGGS, and a USEFUL little leaflet of TASTY WAR DISHES. 
THE FAR EASTERN PRODUCTS CO., LTD., BIRMINGHAM. y) 
\ 
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PARA-QUIT | || BIMBO 


THE MAGIC DRY 
KILLS LICE, FLEAS 


& OTHER PARASITES Window and Mirror Cleaner 
KEEPS OFF Mosquitoes and Sandflies 


MAGICAL ALSO 
For PAINTWORK, MARBLE, 
IMBO} LAVATORY Basins, BATHS. 
Remacicomy LAMP CHIMNEYS, etc. 
*NDOW CLEANER 6d. fer tin. Postage 2d, extra, 


Supplied in large quantities to H.M. War Office 





A Snag con ori May be obtained of all Ironmongers, 
y ; Stores, etc., or write 


ELBARD PATENTS CO. 


(Dept. C.), 40 York Road, King’s 
Cross, London, N.1. 


Sold by Chemists, Stores and Canteens or post 
ree in U.K. from sole makers | 

LAWSON aco.(sRisTOL)LTD., ST. PHILIP'S. BRISTOL | 
P.Q. 118 


























(Why Suffer from” 
INDIGESTION ? 


Why go on suffering from Indigestion> Why put 
up with attacks of biliousness, flatulence, pains 
after eating, acidity, constipation, and the like > 
Probably all that you need is the help of a 











really efficient stomach and liver tonic, such as 
Mother Seigel’s Syrup. It is a ready and con- 
venient means of banishing and preventing the 
distressing symptoms which arise from a disordered 
state of the stomach, liver and bowels. That is 
the secret of its long-standing, world-wide repu- 
tation. Put it to the test in your own case to-day. 


MOTHER 


SEIGEL’S SYRUP 
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THE QUIVER _ 











The Fatal Flaw, 
That stops tneir flight, 

Will leak no more, 

Thanks to Fluxite. 


Fluxite is used in the manufacture and repair of 
Munitions of War because with it soldering work can 
be done easily even under difficult conditions. Fluxite 
is known the world over as the paste flux that simplifies 
soldering. By its aid dirty metals can be soldered 


without cleaning, and it does not corrode. 


In the home there are from time to time metal articles 
to be repaired which at present you may not be able to 
get done for you. Fluxite will assist you to do these 


yourself; not by merely “sticking,” but by the correct 


mechanical method—soldering. All mechanics and 
other practical men use Fluxite. It can be obtained 
of the Ironmongers in tins, 8d., 1s. 4d., and 2s. 8d. 


AUTO-CONTROLLER CO., 





Simplifies 
Soldering 
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rigs: 
Simple Contract Latest ¢ 
Consequential Loss. 


ACCIDENT: 


Attractive Policies. Liberal C 
Burglary. Plate Glass 
Fidelity Guarantee. Third Party 
Boiler and Electrical Plant 
Employees’ Compensation 
Live Stock 
MOTOR CARS 
Reduced Rate I eased Benefit 
P eda | ( i 
A Dama P Lia 
€ i i B 1OV 
| la Tran 


MARINE 
All kinds of Marine I , : tran 


Send tor latest terms, et« to 
The Dondon & Lancashire Fire Fusurance Co., Ltd., 


| < 














0'e 
RAZOR IN CASE 
With SEVEN BIADES 


46 
STROPPING 
MACHINE Wilr 


ELVET HIDE STRO®. 


10’o 
OM BINAT tea 


~ IMPERIAL BUILDINGS. KINGSWAY, 
LONDON, VWV.C 2 
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ADIES who value personal beauty and hygiene 
will find each dainty toilet aid manufac- 
tured and sold by Boots The Chemists of 

exceptional merit and charm. Whether yout 
purchase be for the hair, the skin, or the teeth, 
you can always be sure that the same consistent 
degree of purity exists. 


CHIEF LONDON BRANCHI : 
182 REGENT STREET, 
112-1188 EDGWARE ROAD, 


Over 100) Branche I } I \rea 


W.1. 
W.2 























